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LAMPLOUGH’S is a perfect state of health. To 
=} secure this undeniable boon, us» 
PYRETIC LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETiC 
SALINE SALINE, so highly extolled and 
constantly recommended by eminent 
medical gentlemen. It strikes with 
unerring aim at the root of disease, 
improving Digestion by clearing 
away obstractions and impurities 
>, from the Stomach and Liver, and at 

» the same time renovating the blood, 
eradicating poisonous and feverish 
humours, cooling and oxygenating it. 
It renders life a joy, instead of a 
weariness, imparting vigour and 
freshners to the bodily and mental 
faculties. It is most efficacious in 
7 ; Thirst, and in preventing ano curing 
Constipation, Sick Headache, Biliousness, Vomiting, Choleraic Diarrhcea, Small-pox, 
Fevers, Eruptive and Skin Affectious, and other kindred Ailments. 

When the Stomach is Disordered, through taking unsuitable food, or over-eating or 
drinking, ite corrective action is mild, certain, speedy, and permanent. It cools the 
heated Blood, shown by quickened pulse, vitalising and greatly refreshing the system. 
It controls Fever<, removes Feverish Colds, and is an invaluable domestic medicine—in 
fact, very little other medicine is required if Lamptoven’s Pyreric SaLine is used as 
occanions arise. It renovates the Blood in a remarkable manner, cleansing it from 
impurities and oxygenating it. Dr. Wilson writes :—“ It is far and away the best.” 

May be obtained of all Chemirts and Patent Medicine Vendors, and of 
H, IAMPLOUGH, Lim., 113, Holborn, and 9a, Old Broad Street, London. 


A MOST VALUABLE AND USEFUL HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 


WH ELPTON 'S Are one of those rare medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have 
gained an elmest Universal Reputation. During a period of more than 

. Firry Yxans they have been used most extensivelyas a Family Medicine ; 

f, thousands having found them a simple and safe remedy, and one ne-dful to be 
had 7 kept always athand. These Pills sre purely Vegetable, being entirely free from 
Pp: , Mercury or sny other Mineral; and those who may not have hitherto proved 
Me oN their efficacy will de wel! to give them atrial. Recommended for disorders of 
TRADE marminccarencs)| the Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys; also in Rheu- 
Matism, Ulcers, Sores, and all Skin Diseases—rtskss Pits BEine 


VEGETABLE 4 Diasct Portriae or tus BiLoop. 


SOLD IN BOXES, PRICE 744., 1s. 134., awn 2s., awn 2s. 9d., BY 


Purifying Pills ¢ WHELPTON & SON, 8, CRANE CT., FLEET ST., LONDOR. 


SOLD BY ALL 
ES ef sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of Eight, Fourteen, 
aT HOME AND ABROAD. or Thirty-three Stamps. 





































































NO | - JOHN BENNETT offers his 
| choice and valuable stoek of 
MORE |GOLD and SILVER KEY 
| WATCHES, at 20 PER CENT. 
WATCH REDUCTION, as he intends to 
keep none but Keyless Watches, 

KEYS. | —65, CHEAPSIDE, &.C. 


£10 --In return for a £10 Note, free and 
+ safe per post, one of BENNETT'S 
LADY’S G°LD KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with 
keyless action, air. damp, and dust tight. Gold 
chains at manufacturers’ prices. — Sir John 
Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside. 
£1 —In return for P.O0.0., free and safe b 
+ post, one of BENNETT’S GENTLE- 
MEN'S GOLD KEYLESS LEVER W4TCHE? 
with chronometer balance, and jewelled in 13 
actions ; in all respects a thoroughly sound, useful 
watch.—tir John Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside. 
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Sere. finest stock in London. Drawing-room, Dining-reom, Hall, Library, Office, and other 
Clocks at prices lower than ever. Estimates given for Church, Turret, and other Public Clocks.—Sir 
JOHN BENNETT, Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manufacturer, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London, B.C. 




















HOLBORN 
RESTAURANT, 


LONDON, W.C., 


FOR LUNCHEONS & DINNERS, 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL DINING SALONS | 
| IN THE WORLD. 


| THE BEST CUISINE AND THE FINEST WINES. 


THE FAMOUS TABLE D’HOTE, 


¥ 
{ 
| 
Price 3s, 6d., is served every evening (Sunday iia 
from 5.50 to 9 o'clock, accompanied by a Full Orchestra 
under a distinguished Conductor. 
| The new and magnificent Grill Room is now open, in which | 
the Service of late Dinners and Suppers is continued until | 

midnight. 


PRIVATE & PUBLIC DINNER PARTIES 


Is unsurpassed, and the prices are exceedingly moderate. 


The Modest Luncheon, consisting of a Grilled Chop and a 
Glass of Water, or the most Rec cherché Dinner, with the Oldest 
Wines, will command the best attention. 


The accommodation for 
| 
| 





THE GREATEST BLESSING OF ‘LIFE 


is a perfect state of health. To 

secure this undeniable boon, uss 

LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETiC 

SALINE, so highly extolled and 

constantly recommended by eminent 

medical gentlemen. It strikes with 

unerring aim at the root of disease, 

improving Digestion by clearing 

away obstructions and impurities 

from the Stomach and Liver, and at 

# >. the same time renovating the blood, 

eradicating poisonous and feverish 

>. humours, cooling and oxygenating it. 

It renders life a joy, instead of a 

> weariness, imparting vigour and 

freshners to the bodily and mental 

faculties. It is most efficacious in 

Thirst, and in preventing and curing 

Connioaiien, Sick Headache, Biliousness, Vomiting, Choleraic Diarrhcea, Small-pox, 
Fevers, Eruptive and Skin Affections, and other kindred Ailments. 

When the Stomach i is Disordered, through taking unsuitable food, or over-eating or 
drinking, its corrective action is mild, certain, speedy, and permanent. It cools the 
heated Blood, shown by quickened pulse, Vitalising and greatly refreshing the system. 
Tt controls Fever:, removes Feverish Colds, and is an invaluable domestic medicine—in 
fact, very little other medicine is required if Lamptoven’s Pyreric SALiIne is used as 
occasions arise. It renovates the Blood in a remarkable manner, cleansing it from 
impurities and oxygenating it. Dr. Wilson writes :—“ It is far and away the best.” 

May be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, and of 
H, IAMPLOUGH, Lim., 113, Holborn, and 9a, Old Broad Street, London. 


A MOST VALUABLE AND USEFUL HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 


WH ELPTON Ss Are one of those rare medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have 
ined an slmost Universal Reputation, During a period of more than 

rpty Yeas they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine ; ; 

thousands having found them a simple and safe remedy, and une nerdful to be 

kept always at hand. These Pills sre purely Vegetable, being entirely free from 

Mercury or eny other Mineral; and those who may not have hitberto proved 

TOBE ee their efficacy will de wel! to give them a trial, Recommended for disorders of 
Rabe Makwinecerencs)} ‘the Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys; also in Rheu- 
Matism, Ulcers,’ Sores, and all Skin Diseases—tatss Pitts pane 


VEGETABLE 4 Dieser’ Portriae or rus BLoop. 


SOLD IN BOXES, PRICE 744., 1s. 134., awn 2s., awn 2s. Od., Br 


Purifying Pills WHELPTON & SON, 8, CRANE CT., FLEBT ST., LONDOR. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS 
And sent free to of the United receipt of Bight, Fourteen, 
AT HOME AND 4BROAD. or Thirty-three fee . Kington on Ps 


- : > r No | QIla JOHN BENS ETT offers his 

ee b _ - choice and valuable stoek of 
wl MORE GOLD and SILVER KEY 

Oye ) | WATCHES, at 20 PER CENT. 
Sy > vl a: or tr WATCH REDUCTION, as he intends to 
se none but Keyless Watches. 
_KEYS. , CHEAPSIDE, 6&.C. 


£} 0. ) --In See “for © 810 Note, Tre free and 


F safe BENNETT'S 
La py's Gr aeD Pe TuYLESS WATCHES. 
P. rfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, Ds | 

ki yless action, air. damp, and dust tight. 


chins at manufacturers’ prices. — Sir Sons 
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5 tur , ye £15 eee or GENNETES OENTLE. 
el Pa py = . MEN'S GOLD KEYLESS LEVER WTCHR« 

SG Pe i < ~e with chronometer ba'ance, and jewelled in 13 


actions ; in all thoroughly sound, useful 
watch.—tir John ennath, 65 & 64, Cheapside. 
LOCKS.—The finest stock in London. Drawing-room, Mining-reom, Hall, Library, Office, and other 
Clocks a' ‘Vern, lower than ever. Retimates ar en for en for Churek, Turret, and other Public Clocks.—Sir 
JOHN BENNETT, Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Gr coe 65 '& 64, Cheapside, London, B.C. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


THE 


HOLBORN 
RESTAURANT, 


LONDON, W.C., 


FOR LUNCHEONS & DINNERS 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL DINING SALONS 
IN THE WORLD. 


| THE BEST CUISINE AND THE FINEST WINES. 


THE FAMOUS TABLE D'HOTE, 
Price 3s, 6d., is served every evening (Sunday excepted) 
from 5.30 to 9 o'clock, accompanied by a Full Orchestra 
under a distinguished Conductor. 
























The new and magnificent Grill Room is now open, in which 
the Service of late Dinners and Suppers is continued until 
midnight. 
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PRIVATE & PUBLIC DINNER PARTIES 


Is unsurpassed, and the prices are exceedingly moderate. 





The Modest Luncheon, consisting of a Grilled Chop and a 
Glass of Water, or the most Rec herché Dinner, with the Oldest 


The accommodation for 
t 
Wines, will command the best attention. | 
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THEATRE ROYAL, 
can GE Gis ion 


The Third Season of a Circus Entertainment of the highest class at this Grand Opera House 
will commence on Boxing Day, 1886; and no pains or expense have been spared to turn the 
experience of the last two years to good account, and to provide in the best possible way for the 
convenience and amusement of the public. 

The Theatre has been entirely redecorated, and numerous alterations and improvements have 
been made. The fréedom from the annoyance caused by flying dust and dirt, which is secured 
by the use of the mat first introduced here two years ago, will again be a point of great 
importance, more*especially to those spectators who ure seated near the ring. 

The Company engaged comprises artistes of unparalleled excellence from every part of Europe, 
and presents such a combination as has never before been seen in any Circus in this, or, indeed, 
in any other country. It has been the aim of the management to secure the very best available 
talent in every department, and it is confidently expected that the public verdict will be that 
this object has been fully attained, 

The Superb Orchestra of Fifty Performers will be under the direction of Mr. W. C. Levey, 

Equestrian Director, Mr. A. Henry. 
Two Performances will take place every day, and the prices of admission will be as follows :— 

. Private Boxes, 10s, 6d., £1 1s., £1 11s. 6d., £2 2s,, £2 12s. 6d., £3 3s., and £6 6s. ; 
Stalls, 6s, ; Stage Stalls, 4s.; Grand Circle, 3s.; First Circle, 2s.6d. All these Seats are Reserved, 

Pit and Promenade, 2s.; Amphitheatre, ls.; Gallery, 6d, 

. After Boxing Day, Children Half-price (Morning Performances only) to all parts except 
Gallery on payment at the doors. Box Office now open at the Theatre, under the direction of 
Mr. Epwarp Hatt. No Charge for Booking. 

DOUGLAS COX, Business Manacer. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sore LesseE AND ManaGER Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
Every Evening, 


“9 A2:8:68 Ff. 
Adapted and arranged by W. G. Wits from the first part of Gorran’s Tragedy, 


MARGARET Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
MEPHISTOPHELES Mr. HENRY IRVING. 


Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 till 5. 
Seats can be booked by letter or telegram. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE, | 


LESSEE AND MANAGER coccccssccsccecseccceses Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
Geman TEA“ cescenssnsbcccrscsveiss ean Me. GEORGE LOVEDAY. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
COMEDY, DRAMA, AND FARCE. 








Morning Performances every Saturday at 2. 


Doors open at 7. Prices 1s. to £3 3s. Box Office 10 till §. No Fees for Booking. 


SAVOY THE A. FRE) 


SoLe Proprietor AND MANAGER R. D'OYLY CARTE. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL COMIC OPERA, 


By W. S. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, 


The Theatre is lighted entirely by Electricity. 
No Fees of any kind. 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 


SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. OPPOSITE THE DISTRICT RAILWAY STATION. 
Lessers anpD Manacers—Mr. JOHN CLAYTON anp Mr. ARTHUR CECIL: 
OPEN EVERY EVENING FOR THE REPRESENTATION OF HIGH-CLASS COMEDY. 

The Company includes Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. H. Eversfield, Mr. Chevalier, Mr. Lugg, 
Mr. Burnley, Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. G. Trent, and Mr. John Clayton ; Miss Norreys, Miss Emily 
Cross, Miss La Coste, Miss Lucy Roche, Miss Cudmore, and Mrs, John Wood, . 





Secretary, Mr.Grorce Coteman. Musical Director, Mr. Cant Armpruster, 
Prices:—Private Boxes, One to Three Guineas. Stalls, 10s. Dress Circle, 6s, ~ 
Boxes (Bonnets can be worn), 4s. Pit, 2s, Gallery, 1s. 
Box Office open Daily from 11 to 5. No Fees. Doors open at 7.45. a 
a2 
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VAUDEVILLE THEATRE, 


STRAND. 
Sore Lesser axp Responsipre MANAGER ... .. Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Every Evening, at 8.30, a New Comedy, in Four Acts, 
, ENTITLED 


| SB. FP Mt.A. 


j Vritren ny ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
| And founded on ao Fretpinc’s Famous Romance, “TOM JONES.” 
a 
Tom Jones | ((a Foundling, adopted) Mr. Charles Horour (Sopbia’s Maid) -. Miss Lottie Venne, 
; . by Allworthy) } Warner. aie ‘(a Woman of } : a 
Squire W enern. Mr. Fred Thorne. Lady Bellaston ( Fashion) j Mies Roee Leclercq. 
Blifil (Allworthy’ 8 Nephe w) Mr. Royce Carleton. Molly Seagrim (a Peasant Girl) Miss Helen Forsyth 
George Seagrim (a Poacher).. Mr. H. Arncliffe. ee ( (Waitress at the } : alae 
> Aeaiien ‘(a Country ) Mr. Gilbert Farqubar —- | “Bull” Inn) } Miss Louisa Peach. 
} Ee ¥\Gentleman)} ~™ a 5 Miss Western = estern’s Sister) Miss Sophie Larkin, 
} Square (his Tutor) .. .. Mr. F. Groves. Thicket oe -. Mr. Courtney. 
Copse (a Farmer) oe +» Mr. J, Wheatman. Jim oe oe oe -» Mr. Johnson. 
AND Page oe ee ee -» Master Ollett. 
> . ( (Village Barber ) 7 "i Matt os os oe -. Mr. A. Austin. 
aed | Partridge ( & Phlebotomist) ; Mr. Thomas Thorne. Footman .. «» Mr. Campbell, 
% ai! Sophia (Western's Daughter) Miss Kate Rorke. Lady Bellaston’s “Maid | «+ Miss Brittain. 






Preceded, at 7.45, by a New Comedy-Drama, by J. P. Hurst, entitled 


NEARLY SEVERED. 


~ 5 


Sam Eckersley es -» Mr. Fred Thorne, | Hannah Eckersley +» Miss M. A. Giffard, 
Fred Middleton... . -» Mr. H, Arncliffe. | Carrie Sprent .. ** +» Miss Helen Forsyth, 
Actinc ManaGer— Mr. SYDNEY ALPORT. Srack Manacer—Mr, F. THORNE. 


Pianoforte + Messrs. Kerru, Prowsg, & Co., en 





GRAND THEATRE, 


ISLINGTON. 
Sore LESSEE AND MANAGER .................- Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 


— 
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OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND AT 7 O'CLOCK. 
CHARLES Witmot’s Fourth Pantomime, 1886-87, ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Press and Public unanimously pronounce this New and Elegant Theatre to be 
one of the most handsome and complete in London. 
Lighted by Electricity. an} 


SEATING ACCOMMODATION FOR 3,000 PERSONS. 


Prices of Admission:—Private Boxes, £1. 1s. and £2. 2s.; Stalls, 3s. ; 
Dress Circle, 2s. 6d.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit Stalls, 1s. 6d. ; 

Pit and Amphitheatre, 1s. ; Gallery, 6d. Gk 

Seats can be booked at the Box Office from 10 to 4. No Booking Fee. EC 


Tt 
firs 


ActiInG MANAGER AND TREASURER ........ ; Mr. H. A. FREEMAN, Pac 
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BRITANNIA (c%!22) THEATRE, 


HOXTON, 
Soe Proprietiess Mrs. SARA LANE. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Tragedy, Comedy, Drama, Opera Bouffe, Farce, Extravaganza, and Pantomime, 
produced with the greatest completeness. 


A selected and efficient CORPS DRAMATIQUE. 


Vocal, Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession. 


PAVILION THEATRE, 


MILE END, LONDON. 
BIE ccittricicuinnnnemate «» Mr. MORRIS ABRAHAMS. 
Open all the year round, every Evening, at Seven, with Popular Dramas by the most 


celebrated Authors, and supported by one of the best selected Dramatic Companies in London. 
Prices from 6d. to £2 2s. Isaac Conen, Stage Manager. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 


GREENWICH. 


Since the opening of this model Theatre in August 1884, all the leading Touring Companies 
have booked and re-booked. Business uniformly good. ‘The mounting of the plays always gives 
satisfaction, and the managemert invariably complimented for the attention paid to the comfort 
of the artistes. The Pantomimes enjoy a long run and are favourably compared by the London 
daily press with those at the West-end Houses. Sole Lessee and Manager, W. Morton. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL 
. J 
LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to and under the Management of Mr. ALFRED REED 
and Mr. CORNEY GRAIN. 
XR. and MRS. GERMAN REED'S ENTERTAINMENT. 
Morning Performances, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Three. Evening Performances, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at Eight. 
Admission, 1s., 2s.; Stalls, 3s. and 5s.; Boxes, £1 11s. 6d. 
St. George's Hall can be hired fur Amateur Performances, Concerts, Readings, &c. 


The vacant dates are Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Evenings, and Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Afternoons. 


For terms and all particulars, apply to Mr. H. D. Resp, Secretary. 


RIDING LESSONS FOR LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY RIDING SCHOOL, 
Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. N.B.—Ladies qualified to teach Riding, and in LA HAUTE 
ECOLE style for Circus Business. For further particulars apply to Captain M. FITZ GERALD, 
It was from this School that the accomplished Haute Ecole Rider, Miss Nellie Reid, made her 
first appearance at Hengler's Cirens, and who is now considered the best Lady Rider in the 
Profession, During the winter months a Musical Ride takes place in Schoul twice a week. 
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ALBERT + PALACE, 


BATTERSEA PARK, S.W. 


Sole Wroprictor and BWanager: 
Mr. WILDLITIAM HoOLDAN D 


(Known throughout the World as the People’s Caterer). 
SA eAABAAMMMM MM MMMM MMM MMMM MMMM MMMM MMMM MMMAEMAAMAMNNEMEEE 


7 magnificent Palace of Glass is second only in size to the Crystal Palace, 
and has the great advantage of being in the very centre of ‘London (see 
Cassell’s Railway Map) and only 1} miles from Buckingham Palace. 


IT IS FULLY LICENSED FOR MUSIC, DANCING, STAGE PLAYS, 


_ AND THE USUAL REFRESHMENT LICENSE. 


The Cntferfainments 


CONSIST OF 


GRAND CONCERTS IN THE CONNAUGHT HALL. 


This Concert Hall, in which the celebrated Holmes Organ is erected, compares favourably 
as to the space apportioned to the audience with some of the best known buildings throughout 
the World devoted to Music. The following is the cubical contents of five of the principal 
Concert Halls or Theatres :— 

CUBIC FEET 
. LA SCALA (Milan) .. stp “ns ose oe -- 612,045 
2. SAN CARLOS (Naples) ... ene ons ove .. 875,500 
3. GRAND OPERA (Paris) . ; ove eee .- 766,938 
. COVENT GARDEN (London) .. ose Ri .» 891,600 
5. METROPOLITAN (New York) ase -. 894,456 
6. CONNAUGHT HALL, ALBERT PALACE +» 1,057,560 


A Stage with all recent improvements is being erected opposite the Organ, and this immense 
Hall can be used eithe r for Grand Concerts or The eatrical Entert aipments. 


Mr. WILLIAM HOLLAND 


Will at all times be glad to receive 


HIGH-CLASS COMPANIES on SHARING TERMS. 


The Wain Building 
CONTAINS SPLENDID ART GALLERIES 
AND VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS OF INDUSTRY. 


A STAGE IN THE NAVE 


For the performance of Orchestral Music, Concerts, Acrobatic and Gymnastic Feats, &e. 


The Iubilee Hall 


TO LET, FOR SHOWS OR BXHIBITIONS, 
SUCH AS POULTRY, PIGEONS, DOGS, CATS, &., &c. 


Also for LARGE BANQUETS or TRADE DINNERS. 
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ALBERT + PALACE, 


BATTERSEA PARK, S.W. 


Sole Wroprictor and Wanager: 
Mau WILDLDIAM HoLLAN D 


(Known throughout the World as the People’s Caterer). 


——— Om 
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The Magnificent Grounds 
ARE ELEGANTLY LAID OUT WITH TERRACES, FOUNTAINS, FLOWERS, STATUARY, 


And for the first time in England an Outdoor Theatre or 


CAFE CHANTANT. 


This superb structure is as large as 


THE ALHAMBRA STAGE, 
And Grand Ballets and Spectacles are given in the Summer Season. 
THE GROUNDS ARE ILLUMINATED WITH 


MANY * THOUSANDS * OF * ELECTRIC * LIGHTS. 
A GRAND PAVILION 


Is IN THE CENTRE OF THE GARDENS, AND THE 


Albert Balace Wilifarp Band 


PLAYS THERE EVERY DAY. 








In the Season, on 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, AND SATURDAYS, 


+ GRAND KIREWORK DISPLAYS + 
By JAMES WELLS. 


The Children’s Play Ground is very extensive, and contains all kinds of out-door Games and 
Pastimes, 


SPACES TO LET FOR FORTHCOMING SEASON. 


DIVING BELL, COSMORAMA, CAMERA OBSCURA, &C¢., &C. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. CHILDREN HALF PRICE. 
THIS IS THE EASIEST PLACE TO GET TO IN LONDON. 


All the Railway Companies run trains to within two minutes’ walk, and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover; London, Brighton, and South Coast; London and South Western run 
direct to the Palace, All the South London Trams pass the door, and "Buses from Victoria, 
Knightsbridge, Hyde Park, &c. to the doors. 














WILLIAM HOLLAND, Proprietor. HIRAM HINTON, Musical Director. 
W. R. POPE, Secretary and Treasurer. ARTHUR FAGGE, Organist. 


The Refreshment Department under the management of Messrs. BERTRAM. & ROBERTS. 
Superintendent, Mr. Fi TADMAN. 
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ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY, 


LON DOWN. 


MESSRS. GEORGE W. MOORE and FREDERICK BURGESS, 
Sole Lessees. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 
MONDAYS, 
WEDNESDAYS, 


AND 
SATURDAYS, 
AT THREE AND EIGHT. 


THE WoRLD FAMED 


MOORE AND BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Succeséful Entertainment in the World. 


NOW IN THE 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OF ONE CONTINUOUS SEASON, 


AT THE 
Sf. Bames’s Mall, London. 


Since September, 1865, this Company has given 


UPWARDS OF TEN THOUSAND PERFORMANCES 
AT ST, JAMES'S HALL, 

In addition to a large number of occasional performances at the Crysta! Palace, Alexandra 
Palace, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, the Gaiety Theatre, the Princess's Theatre, and at tie 
Theatre Royal, Adelphi, none of which have interfered with the regular performances at the 
St. James's Hall. 

The Management feel justly proud of the success and Marked Distinction which has crowned 
their efforts, and placed the Entertainment, originally introduced by them at St, James's Hall, 

AT THE HEAD OF EVERY MINSTREL COMPANY IN THE WORLD, 


The Duration of the Season having no parallel in the History of Amusements. 


MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS NOW RANKS AS ONE OF THE FINEST MUSICAL 
ENTERTAINMENTS IN THE WORLD. 


THE COMPANY NOW NUMBERS FORTY ARTISTES OF 
ACKNOWLEDGED ABILITY. 


Visitors arriving in London by any of the Railways will find Omnibuses outside each 
terminus which will convey them direct to the doors of the St. James's Hall, 
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THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF ENTERTAINMENT 
IN EUROPE. 





EVERY NIGHT ar 8, ayo EVERY SATURDAY ar 2.30 anv 8, 


THE SATURDAY MORNING PERFORMANCES 
Are attended by all the élite of the Profession, 


Doors open every Evening at 7.30; Performances commencing at 8 o'clock. 


It is the desire of the Management that Professional Ladies and Gentlemen 
shall be admitted free to these Saturday Afternoon Réunions. By writing a 
day previously, inclosing a stamped envelope for reply, they will avoid the 
trouble of waiting while their cards are sent to the Manager. 


THE mS ae@ta@e? ee ..i Ft A Bw, 
EDGWARE ROAD. 
te ND a ascindanieres 4 diesel caneatenedaleaecentesi -. Ma. H. G. LAKE. 
Situated in the most fashionable part of the West-end of London, this 
SPLENDID AND POPULAR PLACE OF AMUSEMENT 
Is nightly crowded with highly distingué audiences. 


The Entertainments are of the most Varied and Refined Character, and comprise all the most 
Renowned Artistes and Performers of the day. At the Merroporrran are Nightly represented 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLETS, 
Placed on the Stage in the most Complete Manner, Embellished with Elegant Costumes, and 
the Best and most Novel Scenic Effects, and introducing 
TEN PRINCIPAL DANCERS AND THE BEST CORPS DE BALLET IN LONDON, 
Reserved Fauteuils, 2s.; Stalls, 1s.; Private Boxes, to hold Four Persons, 10s. 6d. 
MII ccccscdnstnsskthencaneen Mr. Wim Batey. 


THE SOUTH LONDON PALACE, 
LONDON ROAD, S.E. 
Sore Proprietress Mrs. J. J. POOLE. 
THE BEST VARIETY SHOW IN LONDON. 

This magnificent Palace, which is easily accessible from every part of London, has been re- 
modelled, and is now planned to seat comfortably three thousand visitors at every performance. 

In addition to the many other improvements made in the Auditorium, a new and spacious 
LOUNGE has been constructed for the convenience of the Family Circle. 

The Entertainment supplied here is framed with the most scrupulous care, and none but 
First-rate Artists are retained by the Management. 

Good Private Boxes may be always secured by a letter or telegram to the Activa Manacer, 
South London Palace, London Road. 

Acting Manager, Mr. Cuas, Poorer. Musical Director. Mr. W. J. Topss. Chairman, Mr. 
Harry Courtney. Gas and Limelight Arrangements by Mr. J. Jarratr. Stage Manager and 
Machinist, Mr. A. Kewnarp. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
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TROCADERO PALACE OF VARIETIES, 
GREAT WINDMILL STREET, HAYMARKET. 


PIIINID. - scuununuchncteisanseabbuaenibalmecedeannendbaesbad Mr, R. R. BIGNELL. 
DUNN. . cccicanseneutdunibrecnestensebetnanualakehadésaen --Mr. CHARLES MERION, 
TINS cnnssctcccnteekcineceeninbbbeeashbalenbenisetiamain Mr. WALTER HEHL. 
Open Every Evening at 7.30; commence at 8. 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS AND COMFORTABLE CONCERT THEATRE IN 
THE METROPOLIS. 


Prices from 1s, to 2 Guineas. 


MIDDLESEX MUSIC HALL, 


MOGUL TAVERN, 167, DRURY LANE. 
PRroprRiETOR Mr. J. L. GRAYDON. 


Open every Evening at 6.30; commence at 7. 


FOUR HOURS’ CONTINUOUS FLOW OF AMUSEMENT. 
A CHANGE IN THE PROGRAMME EVERY WEEK. 


The Smartest Variety Entertainment in London. 
AN TI. onsite ninaaensuahdeoeieenebaneenel Mr. GUS LEACH. 


ROYAL CAMBRIDGE HALL OF VARIETIES, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
Proprietor Mr. W. RILEY. 
THE ABOVE POPULAR ESTABLISHMENT IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 
HANDSOMEST HALL IN ENGLAND, 
And furnishes its Patrons with the best Entertainment All the Year Round, 
Reconstructed and Redecorated. New Stone Staircases and Exits. Elaborate New Scenery 
and Stage Arrangements. 
SUPPORTED BY A GRAND COMPANY OF STAR ARTISTES, 
Prices of Admission from 6d. to 10s. 6d. Side door to avoid the crowd open 7.15, 3d. extra, 
Doors open at 7.30. Overture, 7.40. 
Mvsicat Director Mr, RIDDLE. CHAIRMAN.....0000000000 Mr. W. KNOWLES, 
GENERAL MANAGER,..........200000+ Mr. E. V. PAGE. 


FORESTERS’ MUSIC HALL 


(“ Graypon’s Patace or Varieties”), 





CAMBRIDGE ROAD, MILE END. 


DUI ss disciin iiccdebcanciiboeierien nes tiniogs Messrs. J. L. anv 8. GRAYDON, 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE PEOPLE AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Comfort and Grandeur combined, 

A Smart Show. No Waiting. Frequent Changes. 
Prices—4d., 6d., and 1s. Open at 6.30; commence at 7. 
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QUEEN’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 


HIGH STREET, POPLAR. 
Close to Railway, ’Bus, and Tram Routes. 
PRopRIRTORS : Messrs, F. & M. ABRAHAMS, 
The *‘ Premier Palace of Entertainment.”—Puhlic Opinion, 

Open every Evening with best Company of Artistes in London and Constant Change of Programme. 

The above spacious and magnificent Establishment, having been entirely remodelled, de- 
corated, and furnished complete, in the latest style, and a new Lounge and Refreshment Bar 
added, with every improvement for the comfort of patrons, is now one of the largest and most 
handsome Music Halls in London, with seating accommodation for 3,000 persons. 

The Refreshments are all of the first quality, special attention being given to this department, 
and the prices the most moderate charged at any Hall in London. 

PRICES FROM SIXPENCE TO ONE GUINEA. 

Doors open at 7.30; Commence at 8 o'clock. Acting Manager and Secretary, J. H. Sraicur. 


COLLINS’S MUSIC HALL, 
ISLINGTON GREEN, near the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


Proprietor AND MANAGER . HERBERT SPRAKE, 


This comfortable Hall, made so famous by the late Sam Collins, and where all the Music Hall 
Celebrities appear every evening, has constant changes. New and Popular Songs. 


THE PLACE TO SPEND A PLEASANT EVENING, 


Gallery, Gallery Stalls, Balcony Stalls, Orchestra Stalls, and Boxes. 


THE WASHINGTON MUSIC HALL, 
YORK ROAD, BATTERSEA. 
Three minutes from Battersea Station and Five from Clapham Junction. 
Trams and Buses pass the door. 

PROPRIETORS........++ ..G, W. MOORE & SON, | Manacer... ..... Mr. THEODORE GORDON, 
Extra Talent on Sat., and open at 6.45. Business hours, 11.0 till 2.30, Tuesday and Thursdays, 
Prices of Admission 6d, to 10s. 6d, Season Tickets, for 12 months, One Guinea. 

Artistes are requested not to call on business during the evening. 
ROYAL STANDARD MUSIC HALL. 
(Opposite Victoria Station, Pimlico.) 
Proprietor RICHARD WAKE. 
Open every Evening, 7.30. 

This Hall, entirely rebuilt, is now one of the most comfortable, cosy, and complete Variety 
Shows in London, Everything on the most approved scale, guaranteeing also an array of talent 
unrivalled in Town or Country. Refreshments of the highest order. Popular Prices. 

ASsISTANT MANAGER AND CHAIRMAN......000.cccecserecsecenssenees W. B. FAIR. 


ALFRED MONTGOMERY, 
A.O.F., 1.0.0.F., U.A.0.D., &c., 
Premier Caterer FOR 
ENTERTAINMENTS, CONCERTS, FETES, GALAS, &c., 
48, JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Estapsiisuep Twenty-Five YEARS. 
Every class of Attraction, Stage Performances, Latest Novelties, Sensational Artistes, Bands, 
Balloons, Fireworks, Minstrel Troupes, Marionettes, Punch and Judys, Vocalists, Jugglers, 
Performing Dogs, Wizards, Ventriloquists, Acrobats, Gymmasts, &c.; and every requirement 
for Indoor and Outdoor Entertainment provided at 24 hours’ notice. 
Agent for Ethardo, Marvellous Latelles, Origina] Girards, Merry Makers, &c. 
Athletic Sports, Assaults at Arms, Balls, &c., provided for. 
Catered for 249 Fétes and Entertainments in 1886. 
Special Attractions for Queen's Jubilee Year, Mottoes in Fireworks, &c. Estimates Free, 
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Mr. Toote as Mr. Gurrin in 
*““Gurrin’s ELoreMent.”’ 
(Wig made by C. H. Fox.) 





Hexsry Irvine as Benepicr. 
(Wig made by C. H. Fox.) 


WIGS! WIGS!! WIGS!!! 


100,000 for Sale or Hire. 


For Fancy Dress Balls, Charades, Private Theatricals, &c., &e. 

Amateur Performances attended in any part of the kingdom, and supplied 
with everything necessary. 

Sore Perrvguirr to Mr. Henry Irving and Company, Mr. J. L. Toole and 
Company, Miss Mary Anderson and Company, and all the principal Theatres 
in London and New York, and the principal Touring Companies in the United 
Kingdom. 


Beards, 2s. Gd.; Long, 3s.6d.; Whiskers, Is. 6d.; Moustaches, Is. ; 
Rouge, Gd. and Is.; Nigger Wigs, Is. 6d. 
Corner-men Wigs, 2s.; Trick Wigs, 3s.; Masks, 6d. to £5; 
Noses, Gd. and Is.; Disguise Wigs, &c., &e. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (containing Sixty Portraits of the most 
popular Artistes of the day, “A Few Words upon the Art of Making-up,” 
** Advice to Amateurs,” &c., &c.), Post Free. 


uw em FOR, 
19, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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Mts FRANCES DELAVAL. 


“Miss Frances Delaval's Little Nell was a careful and sympathetic performance, carrying 
plenty of interest with it.”— The Era, May 1, 1886. 





“The dual parts of Mildred Cradock and Alice Petherick were splendidly portrayed by 
Miss Frances Delaval. All the vigour of feeling necessary to a life-like portrayal of one of 
Byron's great creations was infused into the part with a success which entitles her to the 
warmest congratulations.”—Croydon Advertiser. 


* Praise may be given to the interesting Little Nell of Miss Frances Delaval.” 
Globe, May 4, 1886. 


‘Miss Frances Delaval gave a most spirited rendering of Lady Teazle, a charm of manner 
and refinement of bearing, added to a thorough knowledge of the exigencies of the part, making 
her impersonation one that cannot be too highly commended.”— Weekly Press. 


“ There was some grace and feeling in the acting of Miss Frances Delaval as Little Nell.” 
Morning Post, May 6, 1886. 


“ Miss Delaval is an actress of some power.”—Sporting Times, May 22, 1886. 
Disengaged. Amateurs attended. 


59, Lady Margaret Road, N.W. 


THE PARTINGTON 


KUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
ADVERTISING COMPANY, 


Ai, Lower Belgrave Street, Pimlico, $.W. 


AND AT 


LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, NEW YORK, U.S.A, 


Are the Largest STREET Station Owners in London, 

and have the best organised system of Advertising. 

NEWSPAPERS, RAILWAYS, & STREET STATIONS 

in London, Paris, and New York, U.S.A., Europe and 
America. 
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VI mae. OF TP Pa N DD A' iti w, 


AS DAME MARTHA, IN “FAUST,” LYCEUM THEATRE, 


7, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Miss MBA Reis Fs 


ON TOUR, SPRING AND AUTUMN, 


Address all communications to Mr, Ricuarp Epear, 94, Manchester Road, Southport. 


VI Iss GENEVIEVE WARD. 


ON TOUR IN PROVINCES FROM SEPT. 1 TO DEC. 1887. 


Address—Care of Ava. F. Cox, Esq., 14, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Miss he ZB 


ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 
will be forwarded 
if addressed c/o 1, Crane Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


N [ISS ROSE L ECLEROCQ, 
AS LADY BELLASTON, 


ORIGINAL PART, IN “SOPHIA.” 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRE EVERY EVENING. 
268, King’s Road, Chelsea. 


WILLIAMS. 


VI ISS MARIE 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Pantomime Season, 1886-87. 


Address, 32, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


MBs. PHILIP BERNARD. 


COMEDY, CHARACTER. 


Address—6, North Bank, N.W. 


W. C. STINCHCOMBE’S 
THEATRICAL WAREHOUSE, 
Costumier to the Crystal Palace English Opera and Dramatic Company, Royal National Opera 
Company, Carl Rosa’s Grand Opera Company, and Principal London Theatres. 
A large and select stock of dresses for Fancy Dress Balls, Charades, Tableaux, &c, Amateur 
Performances attended. Terms moderate. 
4, BOW STREET. 
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R. CHARLES COLLETTE 
Great success as “SIMON” in the “Dick Whittington” Pantomime at the 
THEATRE ROYAL, MANCHESTER, 1885-86. Specially engaged as leading Comedian with 
the Vaughan-Conway Combination for the HAYMARKET, and principal provincial theatres, 
1886 :—Tony Lumpkin, Bob Acres, Marplot, Moses, &c. 
For all Engagements address— 
Mr. W. H. Grirritrus, Prince of Wales's Theatre, Coventry Street, London, W.C. 


MM Rm" FJOBN co x2RRB sz 
MAN AGER. 


See The Era, weekly, for American Tour Address, until April. 


M R. FULLER MELLISH, 


AS 
TOM CLARK mw “HOBBY HORSE.” 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE EVERY EVENING. 
By kind permission of Tuomas Tuorneg, Esq. 
268, King’s Road, Chelsea; or Harrineton Batty. 


VI Dm FRA e & KVANS. 
JUVENILES. 


Address— 
Haymarket Theatre, or 10, Rosary Gardens, South Kensington. 





— 


VI _ ABTA BR. Fume 
GENERAL BUSINESS MANAGER, 


Permanent Address— 
“THE CHIEL” OFFICE GLASGOW. 


N TR. WILFORD ee ee 


COMEDIAN. OPERATIC BASS. 
ACTING MANAGER. 


Address—Care of Leading Agents; or consult advertisements me 


VT & EDWARD GARO Tz 
THE GRAND CIRCUS, 
THE FOLLY VARIETY THEATRE, 
THE COMEDY THEATRE, 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. &c. &c., 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
Is prepared at all times to pay very liberally for positive Novelties and Specialities 
suitable for his various Establishments, 
References to Agents and Artistes throughout the Civilized World. 
American Papers please copy. 


Letter Address— 
Mr. Epwarp Garcia, Manchester, England. 
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ML DLLE. BEATRICE’S COMPANY, 
Under the Management of 
MR. FRANK HARVEY. 
Eighteenth Year of Tour. 
REPERTOIRE. 

A RING OF IRON, THE WORLD AGAINST HER. 
THE WORKMAN. THE WAGES OF SIN. 
THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE, MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
THE MOTHER. JOHN JASPER’S WIFE. 
THE LOVE THAT LASTS. THE WIFE’S VICTORY. 
FROU-FROU. BUILT ON SAND. 
LIFE AND DEATH, A MAD MARRIAGE. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 


ON TOUR IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF GREAT © 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
LONDON SEASON, AT THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


COMMENCING MAY 2np, 1887. 
Address—Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool. 


MR. WILSON BARRETT’S 


THEATRES, COMPANIES, &c, &ce. 


THE ROYAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE, LONDON, 
THE GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS. 
THE THEATRE ROYAL, HULL. 


THE GRAND ASSEMBLY ROOMS, LEEDS. 


“CLAUDIAN.” 
“THE SILVER KING.” “HOODMAN BLIND.” 
“THE LIGHTS O° LONDON.” “THE ROMANY RYE.” 


“THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW.” “ PROOF.” “NO ESCAPE.” 


Address —Mr, Witsox Barnett, or Mr. Joux Conse, Princess's Theatre, London, W. 
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MI R. -s R. BENSON, 
ON NINTH TOUR WITH OWN COMPANY AS 
HAMLET, SHYLOCK, 
OTHELLO, RICHARD III., ROMEO, MACBETH, BENEDICK, ORLANDO, 
CHARLES SURFACE, YOUNG MARLOW, JACK ABSOLUTE, CLAUDE MELNOTTE, 
ALFRED EVELYN, 


FABIEN anp LOUIS DE FRANCHI, 
AND 
DON IPPOLITO in “Priest or Painter.” 


Address en route. 


See Companies’ page and “ On the Road” in The Era. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, LIME STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
PEERS OF MINSTRELSY ! 


INCOMPARABLE AND TRIUMPHANT IN TWO 
HEMISPHERES ! 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS 


Achieved, during their tours through the United States and Canada, a triumph that forms an 
epoch in the annals of Minstrelsy. Proclaimed by the united voice of the press and public to be 
the greatest combination ever witnessed in the New World. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS, 


Now touring throughout the United Kingdom, comprising the picked performers of the 
Minstrel Stage, and maintaining the proud position in public favour which has for years been 
awarded to them. 





Incontestably the most popular Company in the World. 


Address all communications as to route, &c., to 


SAM HAGUE, Sole Proprietor and Manager. 
T. D. FENNER, General Manager. 


See Address in The Era weekly. 


ARRINGTON BAL Is =, 
GENERAL THEATRICAL BUSINESS MANAGER, 
12, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Office Hours—11 till 3; Saturdays, 11 till 1. 


PLAYS PRODUCED. TOURS ARRANGED. MATINEES MANAGED. 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCES SUPERINTENDED. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF THEATRICAL BUSINESS NEGOTIATED. 


Acest ror tue Sew Lire Orrice. 
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_ §. A. de PARRAVICINI, 
THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, AND GENERAL AGENT, 
49, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON. 


Office Hours, Eleven till Three daily. 
Mr. 8. A. de Parravicini has Special Correspondents in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, . Russia, Italy, America, South | America, and the Colonies. 


RICHARD WARNER & CO., 


Directors of 3nfernational Theatrical and Wusical Agency, 
11, YORK ROAD, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 
Mavrice De Frece (late Theatre Royal, Liverpool. &c.), Manager. 
Gro. Sixcratr, Secretary. Frep. Frencu, Representative for the Provinces (Northern Counties), 
R. Firzcrerap, New York, Representative for America. Frtice Naport, Foreign Correspondent, 
In conjunction with every principal Agent on the Continent. Teleg. Address —« Popular,” London. 


TO THE THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


J. FRASER, 
MUSIC, MANUSCRIPT, &c., AND GENERAL BOOKBINDER, 
27, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C 


ESTIMATES SENT. 
Band Scores, &c., at a few hours’ notice, cheapest prices. 


CHARLES GREEN, 


Balloon BWanufacturer, 
14, RINGCROFT ST., HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 
BALLOONS of all Sizes for Captive and Free Ascents. 


Aliso for Advertising Purposes, same as used at Drury Lane Theatre, Alexandra Theatre 
(Liverpool), Falcon Cliff, Edward Terry's Company, West's “ Muldoon’s Picnic,’ Walter 
Bentley's Tour, “‘ Winning Cards” Co., Morgan’s (Long Acre), &c. Prospectus post free. 


J. L. KENNEDY & CO., 
140, STEELHOUSE LANE, BIRMINGHAM, ; 
MANUFACTURERS OF ARMOUR, SWORDS, AND JEWELLERY 
Used in all the modern grand productions both at home and abroad, 
Testimonials from upwards of fifty Managers. 
Established nearly 100 ~~. 


MONS. & MME. ALIAS, 


Costuniers Francais, 
LONDON AND PARTS. 


114, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 


FANCY BALL COSTUMES FOR SALE OR HIRE, 


_— (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 

Established 50 Years. The above establishment still retains its prestige for the best 
dinners in London at a moderate price. Dinners from the joints, including vegetables, bread, 
cheese, salad, &c., 2s. 6d, each person, All fish in season, equally moderate. Fish dinner, 
consisting of several dishes, 2s. 9d. each person. A magnificent Ladies’ Dining Room, where 
ladies can dine in the same style and at the same price as gentlemen do in the large room down- 
stairs, Private rooms for large or small parties. E. W. Caruir, Managing Director. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the QurEn and the Royal Family. 
PRINCIPAL Proressor Sir G, A. MACFARREN, 
The Lent Term will commence on Monday, J anuary 17, and terminate on Saturday, April 30, 
The Easter Term will begin on Monday, May 2, and end on Wednesday, July 27. 


Candidates for Admission (bringing Music they can perform) 
may be Examined as follows :— 
For the Lent Term, on Saturday, January 15, at 11 o'clock; and for the Easter Term, on Saturday, 
April 30, at 11 o'clock. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


MADAME KATTI LANNER’S 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR DANCING. 


\ ADAME KATTI LANNER wishes to remind Managers, &c., London. Provincial, and 

Foreign, of the decided advantages offered by the NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR DANCING in making their arrangements for THEATRICAL PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
ENTERTAINMENTS. Madame Lanner can furnish, on the shortest notice, First-class Adult 
and Juvenile Ballet Troupes, Premiére and Seconde Danseuse. Also several New and Original 
3allets, including Ballet d’Action, Divertissements, Incidental, Comic, &c., arranged from Ten 
Minutes to Two Hours, to suit the convenience of Managers. 


Address—738, Tottenham Court Road, W. 











THE MANCHESTER ADVERTISING & BILL-POSTING COMPANY 


CATE SEAW &. TEIORP), 
LIMITED. 


Works: CONCERT PLACE, WINDMILL ST., 


Facing the Central Station. 


THE MOST SUITABLE MEDIUM FOR STREET ADVERTISING 
IN MANCHESTER, SALFORD, AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


List of Stations and Quotations on sppteaiion to the Manager, 
P. O’GORMAN. 


MANCHESTER. 


TAYLOR, GARNETT, EVANS, & CO., 


THE GUARDIAN PRINTING & BILL-POSTING WORKS, 
3, CROSS STREET. 


The Proprietors call attention to their PLACARD DEPARTMENT, in which they possess 
the greatest facilities for the Printing of work of the largest dsscription, and in every style. 

They can also offer special advantages for the 

POSTING AND DISPLAY OF PLACARD AND PICTORIAL WORK, 

having numerous PROTECTED Stations in all the leading thoroughfares in Manchester and 
ae having their own staff of Bill Posters and Inspectors for the proper fulfilment of 

wo 

Managers of Travelling Companies and Agents in Advance will meet with erery attention 
for the display of Stock Printing. B2 
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RUN OF 
LONDON, 
IN 


COMBEDY-DRAMA. 


The Dairy TeLeorarn says:—“ Mr. Appleby, 
who has proved himself a humourist of con- 
siderable perception, played the part with a 
keen relish of homely geniality, an unexag- 
gerated consistency, and an apparent absence 
of all effort that soon made their way with a 
discriminating audience. In the hands of a 
clumsy actor, the old ‘Matthew Lambert’ 
would have been forced, extravagant, and 
obtrusive; but Mr. Appleby preferred to yield 
to the discipline of art, and what was the con- 
sequence? Instead of suggesting a man who 
was unlike any human being ever born, he im- 
pressed the audience with the idea that they 
had often met a ‘ Matthew Lambert.’” 

“The most interesting and striking instances 
of natural acting were, however, those of Mr. 
C. E. and Mr. T. B. Appleby, a most amusing 
and unexaggerated low comedian. This last 
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- MR. T. B. APPLEBY, — 


Appearing Nightly at Strand Theatre, 
SPECIALLY ENGAGED BY EDW. COMPTON, 


‘Esq., FOR THE 


* SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 


AUSTRALIA, 
OPERA-BOUFFE. 


MELBouRNE. 
“The weight of the comic business is upon 
the shoulders of Mr. T. B. Appleby and Mr, 


| John Wallace. The first-mentioned gentleman 


is an artist in the best acceptation of the 
term; more, he is a humourist. His assump- 
tion stands out boldly as an example of quiet, 


| unctuous wit, which showed that his mission 


was to make his audience roar, and that he 


| knew how to do his work thoroughly.”—Datry 


, ever had in Opera-Bouffe. 


actor has an excellent sense of rollicking | 


humour, and he was naturally the favourite of 
the evening.” 

The Times says:—“Some of the actors 
commit such mistakes as are unusual on the 
London stage, but others make compensation 
by unusual excellence. Thus the chandler 
himself, who never loses the sense of the 
hollowness of his grand position, and yearns 
to see his wife again behind the counter, is 
played by an excellent low comedian, Mr, T, 
B. Appleby.” 


The Morwnine Post says: — “ * Matthew 


Terecrapn, September 4, 1882. 
Sypney. 

“ But oh! reader, of your charity, &. We 
had almost forgotten Mr. T. B. Appleby, the 
life and soul of the piece. Well, Mr. Appleby, 
as ‘Dromez’ (Manteaur Noirs) is as funny as 
ever, and everybody that has ever seen him 
knows how excruciatingly funny he can be. 
He is, perhaps, the best comedian that we have 
He can be very 
funny without being the least bit vulgar. 
It is always easier for an acter to ‘ bring down 
the house’ by pandering to the low sympathies 
of the pit and gallery, than it is for him to 
thaw the reserve of the stalls and circle by 
genuine art, and few are they who do not lend 
themselves to the easier method of gaining 
applause. Mr. Appleby doesn’t; but he makes 
everybody laugh for all that, and ‘ Dromez,’ 
the mercenary miller, ranks next to his ‘Lam- 
bertuccio,’ in point of humour and variety.”"— 


| AUSTRALIAN Sportsman, July 18, 1883, 


Lambert’ finds an admirable exponent in Mr. | 


T. B. Appleby, whose hearty plebeian humour 
is not unrelieved with occasional touches of 
genuine pathos.” 


The Werxty News says: —“Mr. T. B. 
Appleby, who has just finished a most success- 
ful tour in Australia, deserves unqualified 
praise for his performance of Moses, This 
clever actor carefully avoided exaggeration, 
and gave the most artistic picture of the old 
Jew that I have seen on the London stage 
for years.” 


ADELAIDE, 

“Undoubtedly the central attraction on 
which the success of Boccaccio depends is the 
‘Lambertuccio’ of Mr. Appleby. In this 
particular line of business I regard him as 
unquestionably the first comedian who has 
visited the Australian shores. He has a 
tendency to overdo the character at times, but, 
taken as a whole, his assumption stamps him 
as a most finished comedian. In the first 
scenes he is at his best, and his assumption of 
drunkenness, and the subsequent suffering of 


| a recovery, is remarkably clever and realistic.’ 


—Tue Lantern, February 17, 1883. 


‘Tom Appleby! A magic power 
To give new beauty to the flower. 
A comic genius to pourtray 
The foolish things men do and say. 
A manhood simple, sound, and true, 
Put these together—that is you !”’ 
Ere HENRY PARKES, Premier of New South Wales. 





PERMANENT AppxEss,— 5, WEST STREET, GATESHEAD- ON-TYNE. 
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Address all Letters R. Warner, 11, York Road, London, S.E. 


NOW AT DRURY LANE, “AS USEL.” 
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Miss JENNY .HILL, 
“THE VITAL SPARK.” 
PANTOMIME SEASON 1886-87, 
THEATRE ROYAL, SHEFFIELD, 
PRINCIPAL BOY AND TITLE ROLE, “ ROBINSON,” 


IN 


“ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 


Sole Agents—Vicror & Tvennvutt, 182, Stamford Street, London, 8.E. 
Private Address—*“ The Acacias,” East Dulwich Road, 8.E. 


** The Simple Country Maid.” 

Something to hear and something to look at. 
BONNIE KATHE HARVEY, 
ENGLAND'S GREATEST SERIO-COMIC LADY. 

Pretty Songs, Pleasing Presence, and Elaborate Costames. 

BONNIE KATE HARVEY. 

Always a Draw—Always a Success-—Always a Favourite. 

Address, En Route. 


RICHARDS, 
AMERICA’S PRIDE, 
Nightly at 

THE PRINCIPAL LONDON 
Address—C/o The Era Office ; or Agents, Warr, Granam, & Co. 


N ELLIE 


MUSIC HALLS. 


-_ Sane ei ODA BB SB. 
VOCAL COMEDIAN. 
GRAND SUCCESS OF NEW IMPERSONATIONS BY G, W. HUNT, Ese. 
Summer Tour commences Whit-Monday. 
Returns to Town Bank Holiday, August Ist, 1887. 
All letters to be addressed, Henri Crank, 2, Frithville Gardens, Uxbridge Road, W. 


ML &- =a. 2. MATTERW S; 


BUFFO VOCALIST AND CATERER TO THE NOBILITY. 
FIRST CLASS CONCERTS, ENTERTAINMENTS, DINNERS, &c. 
Address—48 Parkholme Road, Dalston, E. 


PLENTY OF FUN, NO VULGARITY. EVERYBODY'S OPINION, 


CY RAGG FA MIL Y. 

The Refined Acrobatic Performers have returned to England after a Two Years 
Successful Tour through America, and are now appearing at the principal Halls in London 
with their usual great success, Return to America August next. AlJl arrangements complete 
till June 1888, 


Agent—R. Warner. Permanent Address—68, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 





RENOWNED 
AMERICAN PANTOMIME COMPANY. 


PAUL MARTINETTI, 
Acknowledged by the Press and Public of London, Paris, New York, Vienna, 
and Brassels to be the greatest Pantomimist of the Day, 


After an unprecedentedly successful Engagement at Reichshallen, Berlin, 


has returned to London for Christmas Pantomime at 
DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Canterbury Theatre, Easter. 


Address all Letters to Paut Marrtivetrti, 12, Alfred Place, Tottenham 
Court Road; or, 
Percy Wit.iaMs, Business Manager, 55, Waterloo Road, S.E. 


| . H E nok a SS RG 
HENRY AND FREDERICK. 
ACTORS, PANTOMIMISTS, DUETTISTS, GROTESQUES, AND DANCERS 


Of the principal London and Provincial Theatres and Halls. Now appearing in Crystal Palace 
Pantomime, Red Riding Hood, as Grandmother, Horse, and Cat. 


GREAT SUCCESS. 
First vacant date, Easter 1887. With or without Troupe. Offers invited for next Christmas, 
Speciality or parts in opening and entire Harlequinade. 
Permanent Address—92, Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 


For press opinions, &c. see future advertisements in The Era. 


WILLSON 
SUPPLIES STREAMER LETTERS, MAMMOTH POSTERS, DAY BILLS, 


And the general run of Show Printing, in first-class style, cheapest in the trade. 
An efficient staff of Artists and Engravers. ‘Two-Colour and other Special Machinery. 
Correspondence invited. Goods sent same day. Crown Window Bills in two colours, from 15/- 1,000, 


STREAMER LETTERS, 


Double Crown to Letters 7 ft. high, from Three Farthings to 4d. each, 
SAMPLE STREAMER SUPPLIED. 


WILLSON’S NEW WALK PRINTING WORKS, LEICESTER, 
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BEASTS, 
BIRDS, 
REPTILES. 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
from 10s. to £1,000. 


FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
80,000 PARROTS IMPORTED ANNUALLY. 


WILLIAM CROSS, Liverpool. 


WOMBWELL'S MAMMOTH MENAGERIE. 


ESTABLISHED 1805. 
Sole Proprictress—MADAME E. BOSTOCK, 
HALF AS LARGE AGAIN AS ANY OTHER MENAGERIE IN THE KNOWN WORLD. 


53 Employés, 57 Noble Cart Horees, 21 Monster Carriages, and a variety of over 700 Rare. Scarce, and Beautiful 
specimens of Animals, Birds, and Reptiles from all parts of the Explored Globe. 
Captain CARDONO, the renowned American Lion and Tiger Tamer, is specially engaged with 
this Great Show. 
ANIMALS BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED. 
Responsible Manager—FRANK C, BOSTOCK, 


Appress—ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON. 
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BERWICK-ON-TWEED.—QUEEN’S ROOMS. 


THESE NEW, POPULAR, AND ELEGANT ROOMS, 
With Dressing Rooms, Dramatie Licence, and ail appointments, 
ARE NOW OPEN 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF ENTERTAINMENTS. 
lor Terms, &c., apply to the Manacer. 


BERWICK-ON-TWEED.—_CORN EXCHANGE. 


The Largest, best, and most popular Hall in the town, conveniently and comfortably 
Seated, Heated, and Lighted. 
Two good Dressing Rooms. Large Stage, fitted with Proscenium and small stock of Scenery. 
Dramatic Licence. Share or Rental. 
Apply to Rateu Dixon, Secretary and Manager. 


BLAINA, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Situated in the centre of Collieries, Iron and Tin Plate Works, extending two miles 
northwards to Nantyglo and Brynmawr, and two miles southward to Abertillery, 
having a population of about 20,000. 

PUBLIC HALL, LICENSED. 

Twenty miles rail from Newport. Size, 90 feet by 60 feet. Stage, 30 feet by 15 or 
20 feet, with Top and Foot Lights, and Private Entrance from street ; also two 
Dressing Rooms connected with the Stage. Holds 1,000 to 1,200. 
TERMS. 

Monday and Wednesday nights, £2. 2s. each ; Saturday nights, £3. 3s. ; Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday nights, #1. 1s. each. Three nights, #4.4s. Six nights, Monday 
to Saturday, £6. 6s. Grand Piano and Gas, as per Meter, extra. 

Address—TuHeE SEcRETARY, 


Bill Bosters. 
T. HANCOCK and J. HOLLIER, Brynmawr. 
Ticket Ageaf. 

Mr. A. H. THOMAS, Stationer, Blaina. 
BRADFORD.—THEATRE ROYAL. 
VACANCIES FOR 
FIRST-CLASS TRAVELLING COMPANIES. 





Address—Mrs. Cuartes Rice, Lessee. 


LESSEE & MANAGER 
M®* Epwarp FLETCHER 


CHELMSFORD.—CORN EXCHANGE. 


The Hall, with or without One or Two Large and Convenient Rooms, can be hired for 
Meetings, Entertainments, and other purposes. 
The Hall is 100 ft. by 45 ft.. lighted by Gas, provided with seats for 500 persons, and well 
adapted for Theatrical Performances, Dioramas, Concerts, &e. 


Apply to W. W. Durrizxp, Secretary. 
Chelmsford; December, 1886, 
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CORK.—-THEATRE ROYAL AND OPERA 
HOUSE. 


Under one continuous Management since 1875. 
CAPITAL £16,000, FULLY PAID. 
It is admittedly one of the handsomest Theatres in the Provinces. 
Holds at ordinary prices (6d, to 32s.), £110. 
The year which terminated December 31, 1886, has been, artistically and financially, 
the most successful since the opening in 1875. 
First-class Companies only received. 
Manacine Director -- Mr. JAMES SCANLAN, 
TN EAA Sons cis aminceasssovnsesancnsrices Mr. JAMES J. SCANLAN, 


DUNDEE. ABERDEEN. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE AND | HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE AND 
OPERA HOUSE, OPERA HOUSE. 

Vacant Dates in conjunction with Aberdeon. | Vacant Dates in conjunction with Dundee, 


All communications to be addressed to the Lessee and Manager, 
Wa. McFantanp, Dundee. 


HULL.— THEATRE ROYAL. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON, 
Sore Lessee anp Manacer Mr, WILSON BARRETT. 

General Manager Mr. ALFRED CUTHBERT. 
LEEDS.—-GRAND THEATRE. 
Sore Lesske AND MANAGER .................- Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 

The finest and most convenient Theatre in Great Britain. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON, 
Acting Manager «Mr. LEE ANDERSON, 


LIVERPOOL. — ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 


Sorte Proprieror Mr. CARL ROSA. 


One of the most elegant and perfectly appointed Theatres in Exgland. 
Unequalled for its Acoustic Properties. 
No Debenture nor Season Ticket-holders. 
Telegraphic Address—*“ Court,” Liverpool. 


Mr. H. BRUCE, Sand Manager. . 
LEIGH, LANCASHIRE.—_THEATRE ROYAL. 


Established 1877. . Sore Prorretor—J. W. CRAGG. 

Population of Leigh and district, 65,000. Has been visited by all the best Companies 
travelling. Has Full Band and Working Staff. Is well stocked with Scenery and all the 
Modern Improvements. None but First-class Companies bouked, 

For terms and dates, address R. Green, Manager. 


TORQUAY.—THE ROYAL PUBLIC HALL. 


The Largest, Best, and most Popular Hall in Town. 

Conveniently and comfortably Seated and Lighted. Two Good Dressing Rooms. 
Large Stage fitted with Proscenium, Curtains, Foot Lights, and Piano. 
Building holds 2,000. Has a Dramatic Licence. 

Terms-——-Rent Low, or share with First-class Shows. 
Apply—SYDNEY JEFFERY, Lessee, as above. 
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WREXHAM PUBLIC HALL AND CORN EXCHANGE 


Is the largest Hall in North Wales. Will seat nearly 1,200 persons. Height of room, 36 feet. 
Capital Acoustic properties. Large Stage, 36 feet long. Good Dressing Rooms, &c. Terms :— 
£2 2s. per night; £3 13s. 6d. for two nights; £7 7s. for six consecutive nights. Footlights 2s. 6d. 
per night. Theatrical performances 10s. 6d. per night extra. Wrexham is the Military Centre 


for North Wales, and is in the midst of a large population. 


12 miles from Chester, 28 from 


Liverpool, and 30 from Shrewsbury. Theatrical Fit-up. Address—W. H. Titston, Wrexham. 


BELeast, THEATRE ROYAL, and 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, LONDONDERRY. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. J. F, WARDEN. 
Business Manager & Treasurer, Mr, WM, BRICKWELL. 
Always glad to hear from first-class Stars and 
Travelling Companies. 


Registered Telegraphic Address—Warden-Belfast. | 


pe BLIN, QUEEN’S ROYAL THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. Exuis Jones. Manager, Mr. J. W. 
WHITBREAD. None but the best Travelling Companies 
received. “Theatre is now under most successful 
management.”—¥reeman's Journal, 
Terms, &c., J. W. WHITBREAD, as above. 


'ROWBRIDGE. HILL'S PUBLIC HALL. | 


Size, 100ft. by 36ft. Suitable for all classes of 
Entertainment. Licensed, Capital Stage, &c. Distance 


from Bath, twelve miles; and Bristol, twenty-four | 


miles. Termslow. Apply to P. L. Hitt. Trowbridge. 
j IGAN ROYAL COURT 
Will hold upwards of 3,000, 


Possesses a Full License, 
Porn lation. 48,000, 


WoRKsov.—Jous WHITE, Bill Poster, | 
is the only reliable man for Bill Posting in the 


district, and is the Proprietor of the Best Stations in 
the Town. All work done at Lowest Prices, Agents 
in advance please note this. 


IBBY’S HOTEL, PENZANCE. 

4 The Professional House. Central, and close to 
all Places of Amusement, and within five minutes’ 
walk of the Esplanade. Theatrical and Sporting 


Papers filed. Piano and every accommodation at 
moderate charges. 


‘A CR 
A little Tale, price 1s, 6d. 
DEDICATED TO MRS. BANCROFT. 
By Coventry DANe. 
Messrs. Bevineron & Co., publishers. 


W F. FIELD'S PLAYS. 

* Familie, The Chicks. The Captain. The 
Modern Tutor. On Tour. Connubial Bliss. The 
Outcast. The Major's Little Present. English and 


American Rights for Disposal, Address—Douglas Cox, 
Bay... Wellington | Street, Strand, or care of The Era, 


IEUTENANT WALTER COLE, 
4 the Greatest Ventriloquist in the World with his 


Original “ Merry Folks,” may be engaged for Private | 
Parties, Concerts, &c., with or without his Company 


of Artistes. For Terms, Address—Portland Lodge, 
Holland Road, Brixton, London, 8.W. 


[HE ECCENTRIC 


IVIES, 
GIGANTIC SUCCESS. 


CALLS NIGHTLY. 


In their marvellous legmania grotesque, and knock- | 


about entertainment. All communications to Farrz 
Ivik, 4, Foxhall Road, Blackvool, Lancashire. 


I 
M Serio-Comic Vocalist and Ballad Singer. 
“Has a pleasing presence, a pleasing voice, and a 
refined manner. She is popular wherever she goes.” 
The Era, Nov. 13, 1886. 
Closes Provincial Tour in February, 
Address—C/o The Era Office. 


YY LORRIE WES 


Hammersmith. To follow Provincial Tour Easter 
Monday, Agent—E. CoLiry. 


THEATRE, | 





A Merrie | 


SS MAUDE MONTRESSOR, | 


. 
Surrey Theatre. Second Boy. Second Season. | 
Middlesex, South London, Marylebone, Belmont’s, and 


M R. FRANK MARBRYAT. 
| + Eccentric Burlesque Actor and Spécialité Dancer. 
Specially engaged by Miss Josephs for the “ Friar,” 
Babes in the Wood Pantomime, Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Liverpool, 1886-87. 
\ R. AND MRS. RASS CHALLIS, 
4!1 On tour with their own Drama and Company, 
“THE CURATE.” 
Everything second to none. 
For addresa see The Era, Umpire, and Sunday cMonicle. 
\ R. M. RUSSELL ROSSE, 
i Manager and Treasurer for Miss De Grey. Fifth 
consecutive Tour. Disengaged in June for good Tour 
or Resident Management. Tours booked and Matinées 
arranged. Vide The Era Advt., or 317 Strand, W.C. 
LIGHT COMEDY ACTING OR ASSIST STAGE 
MANAGEMENT, 
M R. HAROLD B. NELSON, 
i Engaged by 8. Herberte Basing, Esq., for Panto- 
mime Tour, 1886-87, and for Assistant Stage Manage- 
ment. Address—St. James's Hotel, Bath, 
Or Mr. Gilbert Tate. _ 
\ Iss VIOLET RUSSELL 
4 Ingénues, Juveniles, Soubrettes. Engaged by 
Augustus Harris, Esq., for Pantomime, Forty Thieves, 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
\ ISS MARIE LONGMORE 
Disengaged for Character Parts and Principal 
Sympathetic Chambermaid’s Parts, to travel with « 
good Company only—in March. Address—RoskMont, 
| Wheeley’s Road, Edgbaston ; or her Husband, H. W. 
| Humpbreys, Musical Director, T. R., Birmingham. 
M S FV | 6ST CCS, 
| J Tur ToricaL 


Singer & SONG WRITER. 

Winner of “Our Little Beauties” £10 prize. Winner 
| of * Yorkshire Relish” prize. 50,000 copies of latter 
| song published, Agents, Wanner & Co. 


THE HERO OF THE MUSIC HALLS, 
VE TOM FALLAN, the Popular and 
4 Attractive Star Variety Artiste ; also Miss Dora 
FLEMING, the charming Young Lady Serio and 
Descriptive Vocalist. 

Glasgow. 


Address—76, Douglas Street, 
[HE CONTINENTAL VARIET 
BALLET TROUPE, 
GREAT SUCCESS 
OF BANJO SPECIALITY. 
Miss May Bertier. 
Miss ANNIE J EANES, 
En route. 


AND 


Miss Alice Bounpy. 
Miss Lizziz GLYNN. 
Address s 


RCHIBALD NAGLE, 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 

3 & 4, Ham Yard, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 
First-class Stations, Boards, and Boardmen. 
I 
4 


R E D Zz A. 2 VS os 
CIRCUS, DRAMATIC, AND VARIETY 
ADVANCE AGENT. 


C/o D. ALLEN & Sons, 18, Corporation Street, Belfast ; 


or Starrorp & Co., Nottingham. 
a. 4 Bw CORBe ww ioe 
THE EMINENT AUSTRALIAN ACTOR, 


Address —The Era OMice, 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, - 


Brown & Polson’s Corn Flour } 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
THE SICK-ROOM. 


NOTE. elie many other ¢ Owe Bis this bears the Name of its Manx aptenen, 
, he senehen 26 tale oon cuuublidhed supctation tox ihe uniformly Superio 





ADELAIDE GALLERY, STRAND. 


THE BEST WINES, HE BEST CHEF, 
HANDSOMEST RESTAURANT IN LONDON. 


1874 CHAMPAGNES OF THE CHOICEST BRANDS. 1874 | 
Messrs. A. & S&S. GATTI. 


SCOTT'S 
Ovsfer and Supper Rooms, 
18 & 19, COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET. 
SUPPERS AFTER THE THEATRES. 
ROYAL WHITSTABLE NATIVES, 


12s. 6d., 20s., and 34s. per Barrel. 
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“ . UNRIVALLED 


AND 
WORLD-FAMOUS 


ACTOR,” 


BARRY SULLIVAN, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS AND PUBLIC OF 


ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, 
AND 
IRELAND, 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
CANADA, 
_< ow CALIFORNIA, 
EAS Ga Pe 
AUSTRALIA, 
“THE GREAT 


SHAKRSPHARIAN ACTOR 


OF 


THE AGE.” 
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JANUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Jan. 2. First Quarter, Oh. 21m. p.1a. Jan, 16, Last Quarter, 3h. 22m, p.m. 
9. Full Moon, 10h, 32m. p.m. 24. New Moon, 3h, 1m. a.m. 


“ The heavens forbid but that our loves 
And comforts should increase 
Even as the days do grow.” 
OTHELLO, act ii., scene 1. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | 


The Fifth Avenue Theatre burned down, 1873. 

2np AFTER CHRISTMAS. 

Maearthy, the Lion Tamer, killed at Bolton, Lancashire, 1872. 

| The Savoy Theatre lighted by Electricity throughout, 1882. 

New Grand Opera House at Paris opened, 1875. 

The Old Plymouth Theatre burned down, 1863. 

Marriage of the Aztecs at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 1867. 
Plays performed in London on Sundays out of prayer hours, 1578, 
Ist aFTreR Epipwany. 

Farewell Banquet to Charles Mathews at Willis’s Rooms, 1870. 
Sam Scott, the American Diver, hung himself on Waterloo Bridge, 1841. 
Equestrian Performances introduced at the Lyceum, 1844. 

Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1865. 

Prince of Wales's Theatre, Glasgow, burned down, 1869. 

Italian Opera House, Paris, burned down, 1838. 

2np AFTER EpipHAny. 

The Siamese Twins died, 1874. 

The Prince’s Theatre, Coventry Street, opened by Mr. Edgar Bruce, 1884. 
Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876. 

Lusby’s Music Hall, Mile End Road, burned down, 1884. 

The Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, finally closed, 1882. 
Opening of the Royal Westminster Aquarium, 1876. 

3xD aFrerR EpipHany. 

Strand Theatre opened as “ Rayner’s Subscription Theatre,” 1832. 
| Opening of the Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, 1871. 

| New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. 

Charing Cross Station illuminated by the Electric Light, 1881. 
All Stage Plays suppressed by the Puritans, 1633. 

| Meeting at St. James’s Palace to found a Royal College of Music, 1882. 
| 47m arrer Eprenany. 

| M | The Glasgow Theatre Royal, burned down, 1363. 
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THE CALENDAR. 

The year 1887 is the latter part of the 5647th and 6600th of the Julian Period; to the 2640th of classte 

the beginning of the 5648th year, according to historians from the Foundation of Rome; and to the 

the Hebrews, since the creation of the world, year 1305 of the Mohammedan Era, which commences 

The year 5648 of the Jewish Era commences on on September 19. Ramadan, the month of absti- 

September 19, 1887, being the 5th year of the 298th nence observed by the Turks, begins on May 24, 
cycle of 19 years. The year 1887 corresponds withthe | 1887. 
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FEBRUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
Feb. 1. First Quarter, 8h. 27m. a.m. | Feb. 15. Last Quarter, Ih. 32m. a.m. 
8. Full Moon, 10h. 14m. a.m. 22. New Moon, 9h. 40m. p.m. 
“ Why, what's the matter, 
That you have such a February face, 
So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness?” 
Mvuca Apo anovt Noratns. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 6. rises 
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Tu | Glasgow Theatre Royal again burned down, 1879. 
W | Stalls first introduced into English Theatres by Alfred Bunn, 1833. 
TH | Stage playing prohibited as being seditious, 1549. 
F | Frost Fair on the Thames, 1814. 
Jenny Lind married Otto Goldschmidt at Boston, America, 1852. 
SePTUAGESIMA, 
John Parry's Farewell Benefit at Gaiety Theatre, 1877. 
Lohengrin first performed at Her Majesty's Theatre, 1880. 
| Dublin Theatre Royal burned down in the afternoon, 1880. 
| Oxford Musie Hall partially destroyed by fire, 1868. 
The first Patent passed creating a Master of the Revels, 1545. 
St. Martin’s Music Hall, Long Acre, opened, 1840, 
| SEXAGESIMA. 
Ralph Roister Doister, first English comedy, produced 1530. 
1| The Huddersfield Theatre burned down, 1880. 
American Theatre, San Francisco, burned down, 1868. 
Panic at Dunlop Street Theatre, Glasgow, 65 persons killed, 1849. 
Closing of Covent Garden Theatre by English Opera Company, 1866. 
Funeral of Herr Wagner at Bayreuth, 1883. 
QUINQUAGESIMA. 
City Theatre, Milton Street, Cripplegate, first opened, 1830. 
Horses introduced on Covent Garden stage in Blucheard, 1811. 
Asn Wepnespay. The Peri of Peru declared an illegal entertainment at the 
Mr. Chippendale’s Farewell Benefit at Lyceum, 1879. _[ Canterbury, 1880. 
The Garrick Club, King Street, Covent Garden, founded 1831. 
Macready’s Farewell Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1851. 
[st in Lent. 
Brunswick Theatre, Wellclose Square, fell in | during re hearsal, 1828. 
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=ECLI PSES 
In the year 1887 there will be two Eclipses of the 
Sun and two of the Moon. | 


1887. 

middle of the Eclipse at 8h. 49m. afternoon, and the 
last contact with the shadow at 10h. 2m. afternoon. 
At Greenwich the Moon will rise at 7h. 35m. after- 
noon, immediately after which the earth's shadow 
will commence to obscure the Moon. 


I.—A partial Eclipse of the Moon, February 8, 
1887, invisible at Greenwich. 


IIl.—An annular Eclipse of the Sun, February 


22-23, invisible at Greenwich, but visible in Queens- 
land, ‘New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, the South Pacific Ocean, and the whole 
of the Southern and Western parts of the South 
American Continent. 


Ill.—A partial Eclipse of the Moon, August 3, 
1887, visible at Greenwich. The first contact with 
A the shadow occurs at 7h. 36m. a‘ternoon, the 


| 


| 


1V.—A total Eclipse of the Sun, August 19, 1887, 
partly visible as a partial Eclipse at Greenwich. At 
Greenwich the Sun will rise at 4h. 53m. morning, 
partially eclipsed, and the Eclipse will end at 5h. 7m. 
morning. The line of totality will pass through 
Eastern Germany, Russia, Western Siberia, Tur- 
kestan, Mongolia, and Central Japan. The greatest | 
time of totality occurs near Lake Baikal, where the 
Sun will be totally obscured for 3m. 50s. 


LAW SITTINGS. 


eeeees begins Jan. 11 


ends April 6, 
+eee++ Begins April 19 


ends May 27. 


a» 


Trinity 


begins June7 .... 
Michaelmas .. 


-. ends Aug. 12. 
begins Oct. 24 .,.. 


+. ends Dec, 21. 


a . 
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MARCH. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


March 3. First Quarter, lh. 8m. a.m. March 16. Last Quarter, Ih. 42m. p.m. 
9. Full Moon, Sh. 34m. p.m. 24. New Moon, 4h. 10m. p.m. 


“ Joy, gentle friends! Siw and fresh na of lene 
Accompany your hearts!’ 
Mipsummer Nisut’s Dream. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. tue 


The Great Compton Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1877. 48R 
Benjamin Webster's Complimentary Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1874. 40s 
Barnum’s Museum and Theatre, New York, burned down, 1868. \6 44r 
The first Oratorio performed at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1732. 43s 
Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1856. | 6 39R 
2np 1n Lent. 5 47s 
The Savage Club performed before the Queen, at the Lyceum, 1860. 16 35r 
Weber first conducted Der Freyschiitz at Covent Garden Theatre, 1826. 50s 
Dramatic Dinner to the late Lor Mayor Cotton at Willis’s Rooms, 1877.| § 30r 
Theatre Royal, Durham, burned down, 1869. 15 54s 
Weston’s Music Hall, Holborn, sold for £16,000, 1866. 16 26r 
The Third Drury Lane Theatre opened, 1794. 15 57s 
3ep in Lent. 6 2ilr 
New Variety Theatre, Hoxton, opened, 1870. ls 
Surrey Theatre, Sheffield, burned down, 1865. 17R 
East London Theatre burned down, 1879. 4s 
Oxford Music Hall re-built and re-opened, 1873. 12R 

| Elephant and Castle Theatre sold by auction for £2,750, 1875. 7s 
| The Oxford first opened with a Grand Inaugural Concert, 1861. SR 
| 4ru in Lent. lls 
| Will of Mr. Charles Kean proved, 1868, under £35,000. 3R 
}| John Baum retired from Management of the Alhambra, 1875 14s } 
Opera House at Nice burned down, 1881, loss of 62 lives, at 
“* Jumbo,” the African Elephant, shipped to New York, 1882. 18s 
Edmund Kean’s last appearance on stage, at Covent Garden Theatre, 1833. | 54r 

| The “ Compton Benefit” at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 1877. 21s | 
| dru in Lent. ot 
| The South London Music Hall burned down, 1869. 243 
;| Opening of the Albert Hall, Kensington, 1871. 45r 
The Newington Butts Theatre erected, 1580. 28s 
Hungerford Hall, Hungerford Market, burned down, 1854. 40 ¢ 


? 
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UNIVERSITY TERMS. 
OXFORD. ] CAMBRIDGE, 
begins Jan. 14 .... ends April 2. | begins Jan.8 .... ends March 27, 
begins Apr. 13 .... ends May 27. ‘as begins April 18 .... ends June 24, 


Trinity .... begins May 28 .... ends July 9. Michaelmas.... begins Oct.1 .... ends Dec, 19, 
Michaelmas. begins Oct. 10 .... ends Dec. 17. \ 


b Oxford Trinity Term usually ends on the Saturday after the first Tuesday in July, but may be continued 
y longer by congregation. 
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APRIL. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


April 1. First Quarter. 1h. 53m. p.m. | April 23. Full Moon, 8h. 53m. a.m. 











&. Full Moon, 5h. 39m. a.m. 30. First Quarter, 11h. Om. p.m. 
15. Last Quarter, 4h. 4m. a.m. 


“ Proud, pied April, dress’d in all his trim, 


Ifath put a spirit of youth in everything.” \ 

Sonner. ' 

= = MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. = rsa | 

|L—_} 

Signor Salvini's first appearance in England at Drury Lane Theatre, 1875.| 5 38! 

Tom and Jerry first produced in a dramatic form at Astley's, 182). 6 33s) 
Pau Sunpay. 5 34e) 

M = Queen's Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1877. 6 36s 
Tu Greenwich Fair abolished, 1857. 5 29n} 
W = Covent Garden Theatre first opened as an Italian Opera House, 1847. 6 39s ¢ 
Tu Sale of the effects of the old “ Beef Steak Club,” 1869. 5 2dr 


Goop Frinay. Foundation-stone laid of Booth’s Theatre, N.Y., 1868. 6 43s li 
S _ Leotard’s re-appearance at the Alhambra after two years’ absence, 1868. | 5 2 0p | 
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M | 1,362nd and last night of Our Boys at the Vaudeville, 1879 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork first exhibited at the Lyceum Theatre, 1802. 
The Opera House, Hamilton, Canada, burned down, 1878. 

Tu | George Barnwell revived at a Gaiety morning performance, 1880. 

38 1st and last night of School at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, 1870. 


l: 23 S | William Shakespeare born, 1564; died 1616. 
i 


10 & | Easter Day. 6 46s 
11 | M | Easter Monnay. New Theatre, Torquay, opened, 1880. 5 16r! 
12} Tu_ Risley’s Troupe of Acrobats first appeared in London, at Lyceum, 1868. | 6 498 
13 W | “ Verdi Festival” at Exeter Hall, under A. Mellon’s direction, 1857. 5 llr ] 
14 Tu Theatres in London first opened during Passion Week, 1862, 6 53s! ] 
15|F | Aquarium Theatre first opened by Mr. Edgar Bruce, 1876. 5 7k} ] 
16\8S | Vaudeville Theatre, Strand, first opened, 1870. 6 56s ] 
) 17} & | Low Sunpay. 5 $e 
: ] 
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@& so 2np arrer Easter. 
M Cs Almack’s Assembly Rooms opened with a grand ball, 1765. 
+25 Tu The Globe Theatre, Bankside, opened for the first time, 1494. 
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f 297. W_ The Paris Garden Theatre leased by Henslowe and Alleyne, 1592. 42n | a 
t { 98 TH Last night of the old Sacred Harmonie Society, 1882. 14s ~ 
99|F | Oriental and Turkish Museum, Knightsbridge, opened, 1854. 38r a 
; 30 | S | New Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields first opened, 1695. 198 : 





THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
THE QUEEN.—Vicronrta. of the United Kingdom has had issue, Frederick William Victor Alber, } 

















d Ireland, &c., Queen, Defender | born January 27, 1859: Victoria Elizabeth Augasts 
¢ > sy oe te was at at Kensington | Charlotte, born July 24, 1860, married, February 1], 
, P 1 : », May 24, 1819; succeeded to the throne June 1878, to Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen ; Albert 
) $0. 1837 + was crowned June 28, 1838 ; and married, William Henry, born August 14, 1862; Francis Wa 
q Feb-nary 10, 1840, to his Royal Highness Prince Frederick Sigismund, born September 15, 1864 (died 186: 


y ty is the only child of the late June 18,1866); Frederika Wilhelmina Victoria, bern 

Du a oe aan George III. April 19, 1866 ; Joachim Frederick Ernest Waldemar, 

Her Royal Highness Victoria Adelaide Mary born February 10, 1868; Sophia Dorothea Ulrike j 

Louisa, Princess Royal of England and Prussia, Alice, born June 4, 1870: and Margaret Beatrice | 

. horn November 21, 1840, and married to his Royal Feodora, born April 22, 1872, ‘ 
obason William of Prussia, January 25, 1858; and | His Royal eanen Albert Edward, Prince 
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PHASES OF THE MOON. 


May 7. Full Moon, 2h. 1m. p.m. May 22. New Moon, 11h. 5m. p.m. 
14. Last Quarter, 8h. 17m. p.m. 30. First Quarter, 5h, 20m. a.m. 


“A day in April never came so sweet 
To show how costly summer was at. hand.” 
Mercuant or VENICE. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. — 





|@ 3p arrer Easter. 


M St. James’s Hall, Liverpool, burned down, 1875. 

Tu | The Japanese Village, Knightsbridge, burned down, 1885. 

W | Freemasons’ Hall. Great Queen Street, burned down, 1883. 

Tu Niblo’s Theatre, New York, burned down, 1872. 

F Shakespeare becomes joint proprietor of the Blackfriars Theatre, 1589. 
S | Manchester Theatre Royal burned down, 1844. 

= | 47m arrer Easter. 

M._ | Offenbach appeared in New York as a musical conductor, 1876. 

Tu | The Great Riot at the Astor Opera House, New York, 1849. 

WwW The Old Coburg Theatre first opened, 1818. 

Tx | Bagnigge Wells first opened as a place of public amusement, 1767. 

F | Drop-curtain burned at Princess's Theatre during Richard I7., 1857.+ 
S Footmen admitted to gallery without charge by Manager Rich, 1697. 
& | Rocation Sunpay. 

M | Stadt Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1884. 
|Tu | Movable scenes first used in Rome, 1503. 

W | Last night of Mrs. Rousby’s season at the Queen’s Theatre, 1878. 

Tu | Last night of the old Princess’s Theatre, Oxford Street, 1880. 

F | Leotard’s first appearance in England, at Alhambra, 1861. 

Ss | Alexandra Theat re, Highbury Barn, first opened, 1865. 

S& | Sonpay arrer Ascension Day. 

M | Adelphi Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1853. 

Tu | Opening of the Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1873. 

W | Escape of the Captive Balloon from Cremorne Gardens, 1869. 

Tx | The Soho Theatre opened by Miss Fanny Kelly, 1840. 

F | The Queen's Bazaar, Oxford Street, burned down, 1829. 

#2 S Marriage of “ The Midgets” at Manchester, 1884. 
= | Wurrsun Day. 
30 | M | Wut Monpay. Liston’s last appearance on the stage, at Olympic, 1838. 

Tu | The Park Theatre, Camden Town, opened as the Alexandra Theatre, 1873. | 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
(CONTINUED.) 


Wales, born November 9, 1841; married, March 10, | Charlotte Mary Victoria, born November 26, 1869; 
1863, Alexandra of Denmark (Princess of Wales), | and Alexander John C. Albert, born April 6, 1871 
born December 1, 1844, and has had issue, Prince Al- (died April 7, 1871). : 
bert Victor, born January 8, 1864, George Frederick | | Her Royal Highness Alice Maud Mary, born April 
Ermest Albert, born June 3, 1865; Louisa Victoria | 25, 1843; married to H.R.H. Prince Frederick Louis 
Alexandra Dagmar, born Feb. 20, 1867; Victoria of Hesse, July 1, 1862 ; died December 14, 1878 ; issue 
Alexandra Olga Mary, born July 6, 1868; Maud living, four daughters and one son. 


Sm 8S See are 
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JUNE. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


June 5. Fnil Moon, 10h. 88m. p.m. 
13. Last Quarter, lh. 35m. p.m. 


June 21. New Moon, 10h. 53m. a.m. 
28. First Quarter, 10h. Im. a.m, 


“ Pleasure and action make the hours seem short.” 
OTHELLO. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


W Blondin first seein in England, at Crystal P. Palace, 1861. 
TH | Last night of the old Adelphi, 1858. 
F \§ Sadler's Wells opened as Sadler's Music House, 1683. 
S | East London Aquarium burned down, 1884. 
s& | | Trinity Sunpay. 
M | Black-eyed Susan, produced at the Surrey Theatre, 1829. 
Tu | Vauxhall Gardens first opened, 1732. 
W | The “ Buckstone Benefit” at Drury Lane, 1876. Receipts nearly £1,200. 
Tu | Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, burned down, 1873. 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, first opened, 1854. 
| The Surrey Music Hall burned down, 1861. 
Ist AFTER TRINITY. 
Opening of the new Eden Theatre, Brussels, 1880. 
Movable scenes introduced into England, 1605. 
Royal Assent given to the Dramatic Authors’ Bill, 1833. 
177 children crushed to death at Victoria Hall, Sunderland, 1883, 
Paganini gave his Farewell Concert at the Victoria Theatre, 1834. 
The entire series of Crystal Palace Fountains first played, 1856. 
2xp arrer TrINity,. 
| The old Royalty Theatre in Wellclose Square first opened, 1787. 
The Fortune Theatre, Golden Lane, first opened, 1599. 
| Mdlle. Schnei: ler first appeared in England, at St. James's Theatre, 1868. 
| John Kemble’s farewell of the stage as Coriolanus, T. R., C. G., 1817. 
First performance of Myers’s Hippodrome at Crystal Palace, 1876. 
“ Half-price at nine o'clock ” sanctioned by David Garrick, 1763, 
“Srp AFTER TRINITY, 
Joe Grimaldi’s Farewell Benefit, and last appearance at Drury Lane, 1828. 
M. Latour killed at Tottenham by descent with parachute, 1854. 
Hamlet reached the 200th consecutive night at the Lyceum, 1875. 
| Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1884. 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY—costisven. 


His Royal Highness Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of 
Edinburgh, born August 6, 1844; married to the 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, January 9, 1874, has 
issue a son and four daughters. 

Her Royal Highness Helena Augusta Victoria, 
born May 25, 1846; married to his Royal Highness 
Prince Frederick Christian Charles “Augustus of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, July 
5, 1866 ; issue living, two sons and two daughters. 

Her Royal Highness Louise Caroline Alberta, 
born March 18, 1848; married to the Marquis of 
Lorne, March 21, 1871, no issue. 


His Royal Highness Arthur William Patrick 
Albert, Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, bom 
May 1, 1850; married to Princess Louise Margaré 
of Prussia, March 18, 1879; issue, a daughter, bon 
January 15, 1882; a son, born January 13, 1883 ; ant 
a daughter, born March 17, 1886, 

His Royal Highness Leopold George Duncas 
Albert, Duke of Albany, born April 7, 1853 ; marriel 
to Princess Helen of Waldeck, April 27, 1882 ; diel 
March 29, 1884 ; issue, a daughter ; and a son, bors 
July 19, 1884, 

Her Royal Highness Beatrice Mary vane 
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JULY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


July 5. Fu'l Moon, 8h. 34m. a.m. July 20. New Moon, 8h. 50m. p.m. 
13. Last Quarter, 6h. 57m. a.m. 27. First Quarter, 2h. 50m. p.m. 


“Small herbs have grace, great. weeds do grow apace ; 
Methinks I would not grow so fast, 
Because sweet flowers are slow, and weeds make haste.” 
Ricnarp THe Tuirp, 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


| The Coburg opened as the Victoria, by Abbot and Fgerton, 1833. 
| ‘Set scenes,” invented by De Loutherburg)), first used, 1777. 
4ru arrer Trinity. 
| The “ Irving Banquet ” at St. James's Hall, 1883. 
Duke's Theatre, Holborn, burned down, 1889. 
| James Crockett, “ the Lion Tamer,” died at Cincinnati, 1865, aged 45. 
H | Dramatic, and Musical Sick Fund founded, 1855. 
| Sale of W. C. Macready’s library, 1873; realised £1,392. 
Ss Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, burned down, 1877. 
S& | Sore avrer Trrvrry. 
)11|M | Last appearance of Madame Pasta, at Her Majesty's, as Anna Bolena, 1850. 
i 12} Tu | Amateur performance of William Tell Pantomime at Drury Lane, 1856. 
! 13) W First opening of the “ Hall by the Sea,” Margate, 1866. 
» 14| Tu | The present Lyceum Theatre first opened, 1834. 
115|\F | The present Haymarket Theatre first opened, 1821. 
16|S | William Farren’s Farewell Benefit at Haymarket Theatre, 1855. 
"17 6TH AFrER TRINITY. 
1 18) Elton lost in “ The Pegasus,” bound from Leith to Hull, 1843. 
! 19 | Tu | Thousand Guinea Testimonial to George Grove, Crystal Palace, 
, 20 | W | Last night of the Bancroft management of the Haymarket, 1885. 
) 21 | TH | All female characters in plays first represented by women, 1662. 
22|F | The Marylebone Gardens first opened with amusements, 1753. 
23'S | The Zouave “Crimean Company” appeared at Princess's Theatre, 1860. 
24| & | 71H arrer Temiry. 
25M | Vauxhall Gardens opened on “ the last night for ever,” 1859. 
96 | Ty | Arrival of Mr. J. L. Toole in New York, 1874. 
27 | W | Mdlle. Christine Nilsson married to M. Rouzeaud, 1872. 
98 | Ty | The first playbill printed, 1633. 
99|F | Marriage of Adelina Patti to Marquis de Caux, 1868. 
30 § | Accident at Victoria Music Hall, Manchester, 23 killed, 1868. 
38 8rH AFTER TRINITY. 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY—ostisven, 


Feodore, born April 14, 1857; married to his Royal the late Duke of Cambridge and cousin to Her Ma- 
Highness Prince Henry of Battenberg; July 23, jesty, born July 19, 1822; married June 28, 1843, to 
1885 ; son born November 23, 1886. 


Frederick, Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
George Frederick William Charles, K.G., Duke of and has issue a son. Mary Adelaide Wilhelmina 2 
1819. Augusta Wilhelmina Louisa, Dachess of Cam- and cousin to Her Majesty, born November 27, 1833, | 


12r 
58s 
14r 
56s 


Cambridge, cousin to Her Majesty, born March 26, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Duke of Cambridge, 
bridge, niece of the Landgrave of Hesse and annt to married Prince Teck, June 7, 1866, has issue three 
Her Majesty, born July 25, 1795. Augusta Caroline sons and one daughter. 

Charlotte Elizabeth Mary Sophia Louisa, daughter of 
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AUGUST. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


> Full Moon, 8h. 40m. p.m. August 19. New Moon, 5h. 39m. a.m. 
11. Last a Gonreee, Th. 37m. p.m, 25. First Quarter, 8h. 21m. p.m. 


" To business that we love, we rise betimes, 
And go to it with delight.” 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
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MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


<p 


M eile of New Spa Buildings, Scarborough, a the Lord Mayor, 1880. 
Tu | 107,852 persons at the Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1880. 
W | Goodman's Fields Theatre first opened, 1732. 
Tu The Grand Theatre, Islington, opened, 1883. 
| Polytechnic Institution opened, 1838. 
| Alexandra Theatre, Camden Town, sold for £11,900, 1874. 
| 9TH AFTER TRINITY. 
Julia Pastrana “ The Nondescript,” exhibited at Regent Gallery, 1857. 
Tu | The Oxford Music Hall re-opened, 1869. 
W | Blackfriars Theatre pulled down and houses built on the site, 1655. 
Tu | The Star Music Hall, Sunderland, burned down, 1883. 
F Sale of the Alhambra Music Hall, Portsmouth, for £8,000, 1874. 
S | Funeral of Ada Isaacs Menken at Paris, 1868. 
14| & | 10ru arrer Trivrry. 
15 | M | M. Jullien leads band xt the Surrey Gardens for the first time, 1850. 
16 | Ty | Drury Lane Theatrical Fund established, 1766. 
17| W | | Miss Wallis married Mr. John Lancaster at Brighton, 1876. 
18) TH Arrival in England of “ Chang,” the Fychow Giant, 1865. 
19 F Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, burned down, 1880. 
90! | Foresters’ Day at Crystal Palace, 1872 ; number present, 84,955. 
21 S | liv AFTer Trinity. 
92! M_ | The “ Theatres Registry Act,” passed, 1843. 
23 | Tu | Riot at the Holborn Theatre, 1884. 
24 | Ww Mt. J. L. Toole returned to England from America, 1875. 
25 | | Ty | Professor Jenkins crossed Niagara with a velocipede on a tight-rope, 1869. , 
96|F | St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, partially destroyed by fire, 1860. 
Sale of Properties at Colosseum, Regent's Park, 1868. 
127rn arrer Triniry, 
Wilton’s Music Hall, East Smithfield, burned down, 1877. 
Tournament at Eglinton Castle, 1839, continued one week. 
Miss Kate Terry's Farewell Benefit at Adelphi, 1867; plays Julict. 
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HER MATESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 
THE CABINET. 


Prime Minister Rt. Hn, Marq. of Salisbury. | Secretary for War Rt. Hn. W. H. Smith. 
Lord Chancellor Rt. Hn, Lord Halsbury. Secretary for India ....Rt. Hn. Viscount Cross, 
Lord Chan. of Ireland ,, Rt. Hn, Lord Ashbourne. Chan. of the Exchequer. . Rt. Hn. Lord R. Churchill. 
Lord Pres. of Council.... Rt. Hn, Visent,Cranbrook. | First Lord of Admiralty... Rt. Hn. Lord G, Hamilton. 
Home Secretary ........Rt. Hn, H. Matthews,Q.C. | Chan. Duchy Lancaster.. Rt. Hn. Lord J. Manners. 
Foreign Secretary ......Rt. Hn. Earl of Iddesicigh. | Pres. of Board of Trade.. Rt. Hn. Lord Stanley. 
Colonial Secretary Rt. Hn, E¢ward Stanhope. | Chief Sec. for Ireland .,Kt. Hn, Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Sept. 2. Full Moon, 11h. 13m. a.m. Sept. 17. New Moon, 2h. 0m. p.m. 
10. Last Quarter, 3h. 3m. p.m. 24. First Quarter, dn. am. a.m. 


“To have seen much and to hav e nothing 
Is to have rich eyes and poor hands.’—As You Like Ir. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. Sven | 


Tu | Bartholomew Fair proclaimed for the last time, 1835. 
F | New Theatre Royal, Southampton, opened by Mr. J. W. Gordon, 1880. 
§ | The Curtain Theatre in Shoreditch opened, 1571. 
s. 137TH AFTER TRINITY. 
MC Philharmonic Theatre, Islington, burned down, 1882, 
Ty | The Blackfriars and the Whitefriars Theatres erected, 1576. 
W | Charles Mathews first appeared on the French stage at Paris, 1863. 
'y | The Spa Saloon, Scarborough, destroyed by fire, 1876. 
| Last entertainment ever given at Ranelagh Gardens, 1803. 
Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1883. 
14rH AFTER TRINITY. 
| The Newington Butts Theatre opened, 1580. 
Py Poole’s Comedy of Paul Pry produced at Haymarket Theatre, 1825. 
|W | Covent Garden Theatrical Fund instituted, 1760. 

Drury Lane Theatre opened with Dr. Johnson’s famous prologue, 1747. 
Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-upon-Avon bought for £3,000, 1847. 
Wilton’s New Palace of Vuricties, Wellclose Square, opened, 1878. 
lon arrer Trinity. 

The Japs brought out at the Novelty Theatre; 1885. 
Old Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1808. 2s } 
Court Theatre at Dresden destroyed by tire, 1869. 45r 
Circus at Berlin burned, 1875. 57s 
Opening of the new Canterbury, Westminster Road, 1876. 49R 
The Balfe Statue placed in the vestibule of Drury Lane Theatre, 1874. oo 
16rn arrer Triniry. 
| Haymarket opened under mangnt. of Messrs. Bashford and Russell, 1885. | fe 
Arrival of Mr. Henry Irving and Lyceum company at Quebec, 1884. 55R 
The Paris Hippodrome destroyed by fire, 1869. 443 
Tx | James Sadler killed by falling from his balloon, 1824. 58r 
Bursting of Great Tank at the Crystal Palace, 1880. 5 39s 
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er ON ON 


HER MAJTESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Keeper of the Privy Purse and Private Secretary Right Hon, General Sir H. Ponsonby, K.C.B. 
Secretary of the Privy Purse ee ee ee D.C. Bell, 
Assistant Keepers of Privy Purse .. ‘ ee Capts. F. J. Edwards, C.B. ; A. Bigge. 
LORD STEWARD'S DEPARTMENT. 
Lord Steward .. on pe os a = Earl of Moant-Edgeumbe. 
Treasurer es ee ee ee oe ee Viscount Folkestone. 
Comptroller .. es ee oe oe Lord Arthur Hill. 
Master of the Household .. od ee oe Sir John C. Cowell, K.C.B, 
Secretary Board of Gireen Cloth .. oe oe T. C. March, 
Faymaster of Householu .. os ee ee G. Marrable. 
Coroner .. ee ee ee W. 'T. Manning. 
Hereditary Grand Almoner . ée es ee Marquis of Exeter, 
High Almoner - on ee ee = Dean of Windsor. 
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OCTOBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
Oct, 2. Full Moon, 3h. 47m. a.m. : Oct. 23. First Quarter, 5h. 46m. p.m. 


10. Last Quarter, 4h. 5710. a.m. 31. Fall Moon, 9b. 3im. p.m. 
16. New Moon, 10h, 35m. p.m. 


“When the day serves, before black-cornered night, 
Find what thou want’st by free and offered light.” 
Timon or ATHENS. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. a. 
| 


| Sixpenny Telegrams introduced, 1885. 6 
177TH arrer Triniry, | 
| Pantheon Theatre, Oxford Street, burned down, 179°. 
The Licence of Cremorne Gardens lapsed for ever, 1877. 
| Opening of “ The School of Dramatic Art,” 1882. 
| The Holborn Theatre first opened with Flying Scud, 1866. 
Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, opened, 1844. 
Eight Theatres burned down in the disastrous fire at Chicago, 1871. 
18TH AFTER TRINITY. 
The New Savoy Theatre opened, with Patience, 1881. 
Panic at Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, 37 lives lost, 1878. 
Opening of New East London Theatre, late the Effingham Saloon, 1867. 
| New Theatre Royal, Exeter, opened, 1886. 
Highbury Barn Dancing Licence refused by the Magistrates, 1870. 
New Comedy Theatre, Panton Street, opened with La Mascotte, 1881. 
197TH AFTER TriniTY. 
Statue in Leicester Square discovered grotesquely painted, 1866. 
The Alhambra again opened as a Music Hall, 1884. 
Garrick appeared in London at Goodman’s Fields as Richard III., 1741. 
Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, burned down, 1866. 
Mr. Henry Irving arrived in New York, 1883. 
Oriental Music Hall, Poplar, opened as a Theatre, 1867. 
20TH AFTER TRINITY. 
Banquet given to Dramatic profession at Mansion House, 1876. 
Afterpieces first added to playbills, 1688. 
Opening of New Theatre Royal, Glasgow, by Miss Marie Litton, 1880. 
Assembly Rooms, Margate, burned down, 1882. 
First stone of the present Drury Lane Theatre leid, 1811. 
Opera Comique, Strand, first opened, 1870. 
2ist AFTER TRINITY. 
Liverpool Theatre Royal, Williamson Square, first opened, 1772. 
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HER MATESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED.) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN 'S DEPARTMENT. 


Lord Chamberlain .. os ee ee ee Right Hon. Earl of Lathom. 
Vice-Chamberlain oe - - oe we Right Hon. Viscount Lewisham. 
Comptroller oe oe ee ee ee Hon. 8. C. B. Ponsonby Fane, 
Chief Clerk... wa os os - G. T. Hertslet. 

Mistress of the Robes. - oe iS i “ Duchess of Buccleuch. 

Groom of the Stole .. 2° os ‘a - H. D. Erskine. 

Clerk ee iis James Bontein 

nae of Yeomen of the ¢ juard ; Lord Kintore. 
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NOVEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
. Last Quarter, 5h. 2m. p.m. Nov. 22. First Quarter, 10h. 43m. a.m. 
. New Moon, Sh. 8m. a.m. 30, Full Moon, 3h. 20m. p.m. 


“When clouds appear, wise men put on their cloaks ; 
When great leaves fall, the winter is at hand ; 
When the sun sets, who doth not look for night?”—Ricnarp THe Turtrp. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. ho 


Fatal Panic at Star Theatre, Glasgow, 1884. 
The Oxford Music Hall, Oxford Street, burned down, 1872. 
| Garrick Theatre burned down after playing The Battle of Waterloo, 1846. 
Sale of the late Walter Montgomery's stage-dresses, 1872; realised £80. 
Mr. William Harrison opened Her Majesty’s Theatre, 1864. 
22ND AFTER TRINITY, 
Miss Cushman’s Farewell Benefit at New York, 1874. 
Tu | The Great Vauxhall Balloon descended at Weilburg, Nassau, 1836. 
A Female Character first acted by a woman on the English stage, 1656. 
Tu George Belmore’s last appearance on the stage at Boston, America, 1875. 
F | Mark Lemon fined for reading in costume at Plymouth, 1869. 
Mr. T. D._Rice first appeared at Adelphi, as Jim Crow, 1836. 
Z | 23xp AFTER TRINITY. 
{ | The new Grand Theatre, Birmingham, opened, 1883. 
+Ty Cireus Theatre, Madrid, destroyed by fire, 1876. 
W | | New Concert Hall opened at the Grecian, City Road, 1872. 
TH The Darlington Theatre burned down, 1883. 
FE | The great gas explosicn at Covent Garden Theatre, 1828. 
| Gaiety Theatre of Varieties, Southampton, burned, 1884. 
Ss Last aFrer Trinity. 
iM | Two remarkable dwarfs, “The Midgets,” first exhibited in London, 1880. 
IT y | Mr. Creswick’s Jubilee Benefit, at Lyceum, 1882; realised £550. 
W | Cuper’s Gardens, Lambeth, suppressed as a place of amusement, 1753. 
Tx | The Globe Theatre, Bankside, built, 1594. 
F | Farewell Benefit of Harry Boleno, Clown, at Drury Lane Theatre, 1871. 
Ss | W. S. Gilbert’s action against Pall Mall Gazette, 1873; Verdict for Deft. 
| @& | lst in ADVENT. 
|M New Globe Theatre, Strand, opened, 1868. 
29 Ty | The Windsor Theatre, New York, burned, 1883. 
30 W | Opening of the new London Pavilion, Piccadilly, 1885. 
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HER MAJTESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CON'TINUED.) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms oe es Lord Barrington, 


Master of the Ceremonies .. - oe * General Sir F, seymour, Bt., K.C.B, 
Dean of Chapel Royal oe oe ee es Bishop of London. 


Sub-Dean “ ee oe ee ee Rev. Edgar Sheppard. 
Clerk of the Closet ss os és ‘i ee Bishop of Worcester, 
Resident Chaplain... ; Dean of Windsor, 


MASTER OF THE HORSE'S DEPARTMENT. 


Master of the Horse Duke of Portland. Crown Equerry and Secretary. .Col. G. A. Maude, C.B. 
Clerk Marshal Lord Alfred Paget. Master ot the Buckhounds ....Earl of Coventry. 
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DECEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Dec. 8. Last Quarter, 3h. 1am. a.m. ! 


Dec. 22. First Quarter, 7h. Im. a.m. 
14. New Moon, 7b. 22m. p.m. } 


30. Fall Moon, 8h. 14m. a.m. 


“Cease to lament for that thou canst not help, 
And study help for that which thou lament'st, 
r . ” 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 
Two Gextiemen or Verona. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


_ 


Tx | North Shields Theatre burned down, 1851. 

F | The Fortune Theatre erected, 1599. 

S | The new Alhambra, Leicester Square, opened, 1883. 
ws | 2np In ADVENT. . 


* 
~ 


M | Sale of Lacy's Theatrical Portrait Gallery, 1873. 
Tu | Her Majesty's Theatre, Haymarket, burned down, 1867. 
Brooklyn Theatre, New York, burned down, 1876 ; loss of 300 lives, 
The Ring Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1£81 ; loss of 1,000 lives, 
New Theatre in Great Queen Street opened as the Novelty, 1882. 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, first opened, 1862. 
SRD IN ADVENT. 
The new Queen's Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1875. 
The Alhambra Palace opened by E. T. Smith, with grand concert, 1860. 
Standard Theatre, New York, burned down, 1883, 
Opening of new Music Hall at Sheffield, 1873. 
Foundation-stone laid of Opera House on Thames Embankment, 1875. 
The cireular lights removed from over the stage by David Garrick, 1765. 
47H IN ADVENT. 
South London Palace opened, 1869. 
| Opening of the new Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 1878. 
21 | W | English Dramatic Company first taken to Germany, 1833, 
22 TH | Pantomimes first played in England at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1716. 
23|F Astley’s opened by Mr. Boucicault as Theatre Royal, Westminster, 1862. 
24 | S | The new Theatre Royel, Plymouth, opened, 1878. 
25 | & | Curisrmas Day. 


ae | 
a 


anaocnreut 


26! M | Baxx Houmay. “ Boxing Night.” 

27 Tv | Doncaster Theatre injured by fire, 1876. 

28) W | Accident at Theatre Royal, Bristol, 1869. 

29 | Tu Opening of Wilton’s Music Hall, Whitechapel Road, 1871. 
30, | The Great Fire at the Crystal Palace, 1866. 


S| Old Cockpit Theatre, in Drury Lane, converted into a schoolroom, 1647. 
| 


CITY OFFICERS. 


LORD MAYOR.—hight Hon. Sir Reginald Hanson, Billingsgate, 1880. 
Suenires—Aldermen Isaacs and Colonel Kirby. 
Reconper—Sir T. Chambers, Q.C., M.P. 

ComMMON Sernseanr—Sir W. T. Charley, M.P. 
COMMISSIONER OF Potice—Colonel James Fraser, 

Town CLeKk—Sir John B, Monckton. 
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H.\|.M. THE CZAR OF RUSSIA, 


11, AIR STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIME LIGHT APPARATUS 


Of HIGHEST QUALITY at LOWEST RATES. 


SCENIC LANTERN EFFECTS. 

OX Y-HYDROGEN JETS, LIGHT BOXES, TUBING, 
COLOURED MEDIUMS, 

FIRST-CLASS LENSES, 


AND 


IMMENSE 
STOCK 


OF ALL 


ELECTRICAL 


AND 


OPTICAL APPLIANCES, 


COMPRESSED GAS CYLINDERS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND BELLS. 


CONTRACTORS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 
26, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Special Terms for Export. : 
Send for Complete Catalogues. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND, 


Instituted January 22, 1839. Incorporated by Royal Charter, January 29, 1853, 


— 


Patroness—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patron HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Trustees—HENRY IRVING, Esq., ALFRED de ROTHSCHILD, Esq., and J. L. TOOLE, Esq. 
Honorary Treasurer and Director THOMAS SWINBOURNE, Esq. 

Honorary Secretary and Director--GASTON MURRAY, Esq. 
Bankers-—Messrs. COUTTS & CO., 59, Strand. 


FOR GRANTING PERMANENT ANNUITIES TO ACTORS, ACTRESSES, CHORUS 
SINGERS, DANCERS, PANTOMIMISTS, PROMPTERS, ACTING MANAGERS 
STAGE MANAGERS, TREASURERS, SCENIC ARTISTS, AND WHO 
ARE NOT MEMBERS OF THE DRURY LANE AND 
COVENT GARDEN FUNDS. 


CLAIMANTS ON THE FUNDS. 


That any Member of this Association, who shall have regularly contributed to its Funds for 
the term of seven years, shall, at any time afterwards, on becoming incapacitated by accident, or 
infirmity, from exercising his or her duties as an Actor or Actress, Singer or Dancer, be entitled 
to receive such Annuity for life as the annual available income of the Funds of the Association 
shall from year to year afford; such Annuity to be, in each ease, calculated and apportioned 
according to the class of Subscription which the Member shall have adopted and paid. 

If any Member sball die at any period after the commencement of his or her Membership, the 
sum of Ten Pounds shall be allowed to be paid out of the Funds of the Association for funeral 
expenses. 

NO ADMISSION FEES. 


SCALE OF QUARTERLY PAYMENTS. 


Age next heal a Age next . 
Birthday Cuass A, | CLass B. Crass C, Birthday Cuass A. 
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The payments of Female Members cease when they have completed their Fifty-fifth year. 
All communications to be addressed to the 
Secretary, CHARLES J. DAVIES, 
The Fund Office, Catherine Chambers, 8, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 





Adelphi... 
Afterpieces... 
Agricultural Hall 
Albert Hall 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Theatre 
Alhambra 
Alhambra in 
Alhambra Palace 
Almack’s Rooms 
American Diver Scott... 
American Theatre 
Aquarium opened 
Aquarium Theatre 
Aztecs’ Marriage 
Bagnigge Wells 
Balfe Statue es 
Bancroft Manage ment . 
Bankside,GlobeTheatre 
Bankside,GlobeTheatre 
Barnum’s Museum 
Bartholomew Fair 
Baum, John ... 
Beef-Steak Club 
Belmore, George 
Berlin Circus ... 
Birmingham, 
Theatre 
** Black-eyed Susan ” 

Blackfriars Theatre 
Blackfriars Theatre 
Blondin : 
Boleno’s, H., Benefit... 
Booth’s 1 heatre, N. Y. 
Bristol, Theatre Royal 
Brooklyn Theatre, N.Y. 
Brunswick Theatre 
Brussels, Eden Theatre 

_ Buckstone Benefit 
Canterbury 
Canterbury ; 
Captive Balloon 
Chang ... 
Chicago Fire 
Chippendale’s, 

| Benefit 

i 


G rand 


Mr., 


INDE xX. 
PIECES, PLACES, AND PERFORMERS 


ENUMERATED IN THE CALENDAR. 


June. 
October. 
December. 
March. 
May. 
June. 
August. 
August. 
October. 
December. 
December. 
April. 
January. 
February. 
January. 
April. 
January. 


May. 


September. 


July. 
April. 
November. 


March. 


September. 


March. 
April. 


November. 
September. 


November. 


June. 
August. 


September. 


June. 


November. 


April. 
December. 
December. 
February. 
June. 
June. 
February. 


September. 


May. 
August. 
October. 


February. 


Circular Lights 
City Theatre 
Coburg opened 
Coburg Theatre 
Cockpit Theatre 
Comedy Theatre 
Compton Benetit 
Compton Benefit 
Court Theatre opened 
Covent Garden (Horses) 
Covent Garden Fund... 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Cremorne Gardens... 
Creswick’s, Mr., Benefit 
Crimean Company 
Crockett, James 
Crystal Palace... 
Crystal Palace... ese 
Crystal Palace... 
Crystal Palace 
tains . 
Crystal Palace Tank . 
Cuper’s Gardens sup- 
pressed 
Curtain Theatre as 
Cushman’s, Miss, Benetit 
Darlington Theatre 
** Der Freyschiitz” 
Doncaster Theatre 
Dramatic Authors’ Bill 
Dramatic Dinner 
Dramatic Sick Fund . 
Dresden, Court T heatre e 
Drury Lane Fund 
Drury Lane Theatre ... 
Drury Lane Theatre ... 
Drury Lane Theatre ... 
Dublin, Queen’s Theatre 
Dublin Theatre burned 
Duke’s Theatre 
Durham Theatre 
East London Aquarium 
East London Theatre... 


Foun- 


‘| East London Theatre... 


December. 
February. 
July. 
May. 
December. || 
October. 
March. 
March. 
January. 
February. 
September. 
February. 
March. 
April. 
September. || 
November. 
October. 
November. 
July. 
July. 
June. 
August. 
December. 


June. 
September. || 


November. || 
September. | 
November. | 
November. 
March. 
December. 
June. 
March. 
July. 
September. | 
August. 
March. 
September. | 
October. 
October. 
February. 
July. 
March, 
June. 
March. 
October. 
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Edinburgh, Adelphi ... 

|| Edinburgh, Lyceum ... 

| Edinburgh, Queen’s ... 

Edinburgh, Queen's 

Theatre sib 

|| Edinburgh Theatre de- 

||  stroyed 

| Edinburgh 

|| opened 

Edinburgh, 
Royal . 

|| Eglinton Castle = 

|| Electric Light, Charing 

Cross.. 

Elephant and Castle ... 

| ** Elton ” lost.. 

English C« smpany 

| Equestrian Perform- 

| ances. 

| Exeter, Theatre Royal 

Fair on the Thames, ... 

Farren’s Benefit 

| Female Character 

|| Female Characters | 

| Fifth Avenue mane, 

| Ne Ww Y ork 

Fortune Theatre 

Fortune Theatre 

| Freemasons’ Hall 

Funeral of Wagnet 

| Garrick... bae 

|| Garrick Club ... 

|| Garrick, David 

|| Garrick Theatre 

_ “George Barnwell mans 

Gilbert, W. r. ** Pall 
Mall Gaze tie” 

Glasgow, Albert Hall, 
burned 

| Glasgow, Star Theatre 

GlasgowTheatre burned 

Glasgow, Theatre Royal 

Glasgow, Theatre Royal, 
burned 

Glasgow, Theatre Roy al 
burne dl one . 


“Ty reatre 


Theatre 


|| Globe Theatre... 


| Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre — 


| Grand Theatre 


|| Great Riot, New York 


Grecian Concert Hall.. 
Greenwich Fair 
Grimaldi’s Benefit 

| Grove, George... 
Hamilton Opera House 
** Hamlet” 





INDEX, 


May. 
September. 
April. 


December. 
January. 
January. 


June. 
August. 


January. 
March. 
July. 
December. 


January. 
October. 
February. 
July. 


November. 


July. 


January. 
June. 
December. 
May. 
February. 
October, 
February. 
June. 


November. 


April. 


November. 


January. 


November. 


January. 
October. 


January. 


February. 


November. 


August. 
August. 


May. 


November. 


April. 
June. 
July. 

April. 
June. 


Mesmanie Society 


Harrison, Mr. W illiam 
| Haymarket Theatre °... 
_ Haymarket Theatre ... 

Her Majesty’s Theatre 

Highbury Barn Theatre 

Highbury Dancing Li- 

cence.. 

Holborn Theatre sie 

Holborn Theatre Riot.. 

Huddersfield Theatre .. 

Hungerford Hall 

Irving Banquet 

Irving, Mr. Henry 

Irving, Mr. Henry 

Japanese Village 

Jenkins, Prof.... 

Julia Pastrana... 

Jullien, M. 

Jumbo ... 

Kean, Edmund 

Kean, Mr. Chas. 

Kemble, John 

Lacy’s Gallery... 

Latour, M. : a 

Leicester Square Statue 

Lemon, Mark ... 

Leotard 

Leotard 

Lincoln’s 

Theatre 

Lincoln’s 

Theatre 
Lincoln’s 
Theatre 
Lind, Jenny, married 
Liverpool, Colosseum 
Theatre eee eee 

Liverpool Rotunda 

Liverpool Rotunda 

Liverpool, St. James’s 
| - 2 aes 

Liverpool, 

Royal ose — 

‘** Lohengrin ” first per- 

formed oe 

London Pavilion oo 
| Lusby’s Hall burned ... 

Lyceum Theatre 

Macarthy killed 

Macready’s Benefit 

Macready’s Library ... 

Madrid Circus Theatre 

Manager Rich ... ove 

Manchester Theatre ... 

Manchester, Victoria 
| Hall... eve ove 


Inn Fields 


’ Fields 


Inn 


Inn a Fields 


Theatre 


April. 
November. || 
July. 1 
September. || 
December. | 
May. 


October. 
October. 
August. 
February. 
March. 
July. 
September. 
October. 
May. 
August. 
August. 
August. 
March. 
March. 
March. 
June. 
December. 
June. 
October. 


November. | 


April. 
May. 


March. 
April. 


December. 
February. 


October. 
July. 
December. || 


May. 
October. 


February. 
November. 
January. 
July. 
January. 
February. 
July. 
November. |} 
May. 
May. 


July. 
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Mansion House Ban- 
quet ... 
Margate Assembly 
Rooms 
Margate Hall . 
Marylebone Gardens... 
Mathews, Charles 
Mathews, Charles... 
Meeting, Royal College 
of Music 
Menken, Ada Isaacs . 
Midgets, The ... 
Midgets, The ... 
Montgomery’s Sale 
Movable Scenes 
Movable Scenes sa 
Myers’s Hippodrome... 
Newington Butts 
Theatre 
Newington Theatre ... 
Niblo’s Theatre, N.Y. 
Nice Opera House _... 
Nilsson, Mlle. Christine 
North Shields Theatre 
Novelty Theatre 
Offenbach ; 
Olympic, “Liston” 
Opera Comique Theatre 
Oriental Museum 
Oriental Music Hall ... 
Oxford Music Hall 
Oxford Music Hall 
Oxford Music Hall 
Oxford Music Hall 
Oxford opened 
**Our Boys” ... 
Paganini 
Panic at 
Theatre 
Pantheon Theatre 
Paris Garden Theatre... 
Paris Opera House 
burned 
aris Opera 
opened ‘ 
Paris Hippodrome 
Park Theatre ... 
Parry’s, John, Farewell 
Passion Week .. 
Pasta, Madame 
Patent first passed 
Patti, A., married nv 
** Paul Pry ; ja 
Philharmonic Theatre. 
Plymouth Theatre ; 
Plymouth ‘-‘oeempean al 
Polytechnic 


Glasgow 


" Beuns 


INDEX. 


October. 


October. 
July. 
July. 
January. 


September. 


January. 
August. 
May. 
November. 
November. 
May. 
June. 
June. 


Se] rttember. 


March. 
May. 
March. 
July. 
December. 
December. 
May. 

May. 
October. 
April. 
October. 
February. 
March. 
August. 
November. 
March. 
April. 
June. 


February. 
October. 
April. 


January. 


January. 


September. 


May. 
February. 
April. 
July. 
February. 
July. 


September. 
September. 


January. 
December. 
August. 


Polytechnic Institution 
Portsmouth, Alhambra 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre 
Prince’s Theatre 
Princess’s Drop Curtain 
Princess’s Theatre 
Printed Playbill 
Queen’s Bazaar . : 
**Ralph Roister Doister” 
Ranelagh Gardens... 
Regent's Park Colos- 

seum ... 
Rice, Mr. T. D 
Risley’s Acrobats 
Rousby, Mrs. . 
Royalty Theatre 
Sadler, James ... 
Sadler’s Wells.. 

Salvini, Signor 
Si avage Club performe rd 

Savoy Theatre.. 
Savoy Theatre ‘lighted 
Scarborough, New Spa 
Scarborough Spa 
Schneider, Malle. 
School of Dramatic Art 
Set Scenes 
Shakespeare... 
Shakespeare, William. 
Shakespeare’s House . 
Shettield Music Hall ... 
Sheftield Theatre 
Siamese Twins 
Sixpenny Telegrams ... 
Soho Theatre ... 
South London... 
South London... ie 
Southampton, Gaiety... 
Southampton, Theatre 

Royal ; 
St. Martin’s Hall ces 
St. Martin’s Music Hall 
Stage-playing prohibited 
Stage Plays suppressed 
Stalls in Theatres 
Standard Theatre ‘ 
Standard Theatre, N.Y. 
Strand Theatre opened 
Sunday Plays performed 
Sunderland, Lyceum... 
Sunderland, Star 
Sunderland, Victoria 

Hall . 3 
Surrey Music Hall Sea 
Terry's, Kate, Benefit.. 
Thames Embankment.. 
“The Japs” 


January. 
August. 
April. 
January. 
May. 

May. 

July. 

May. 
February. 
September. 


August. 
November. 
April. 

May. 

June. 
September. 
June. 
April. 
March. 
October. 
January. 
August. 
September. 
June. 
October. 
July. 

May. 
April. 
September. 
December. 
March. 
January. 
October. 
May. 
March. 
December. 
November. 


September. 
August. 
February. 
February. 
January. 
February. 
October. 
December. 
January. 
January. 
August. 
August. 


June. 
June. 
August. 
December. 
September. 1 
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INDEX, 

Theatre Registry Act... August. Vienna, Ring Theatre.. December. 
| “Tomand Jerry” ... April. Vienna, Stadt Theatre May. 
Toole, J. L., in New Wallis, Miss, married... August. 

York ... a . duly. Webster’s Benefit ... March. 
Toole, Mr. J. L. ... August. | Westminster, Theatre 
Torquay Theatre --» April. | Royal... ... ..» December. 
Tussaud, Madame... _ April. | Weston’s, Holbo .-» March. 
Variety Theatre .» March. Whitefriars Theatre ... September. 
Vaudeville Theatre ... April. ‘* William Tell” -» duly. 
Vauxhall Balloon ... November. Wilton’s Music Hall ... August. 
Vauxhall Gardens... June. Wilton’s Music Hall .... December. 
Vauxhall Gardens July. Wilton’s Palace ... September. 
Verdi Festival... April. Windsor Theatre, N. Y. November. 








Too Garrucous.— The effect produced upon the illiterate by dramatic performances 
is sometimes very curious. Not long since, a countryman being asked, after his first visit 
to the theatre, what he thought of the performance, replied that he considered “the little 
nigger (Othello) had done it as well as anv of them,” whilst an honest Welshman, having 
seen Irving as Hamlet, expressed his opinion that “ It was very goot, but the shentlemans 
in plack was say too much.” 


A Comicat Coven,—Tony Lee, a player in Charles the Second’s reign, was troubled 
with a chronic cough, which militated greatly against his success upon the stage. | 
One evening, having been killed in a tragedy, and having to lie some time upon the stage 
before being closed in, his cough became troublesome, which occasioning much laughter 
and noise in the house, he quietly lifted up his head and, addressing the audience, said— 
“ This makes good what my poor mother used to tell me, for she would often say 1 should 
cough in my grave.” 


“Lexp Her Your Specs.” —Not so long since, at one of our minor theatres, the tartis 
pourtraying the part of the Ghost of Hamilet’s father, solaced himself during his long wait 
trom the first to the third act by perusing the evening paper, using his spectacles in so 
doing. Being interested in some leading article, he delayed leaving the green-room until 
the moment of hearing his cue, when, hastily snatching up his trancheon, he rushed upon 

| the stage, without his beard of “sable silvered,” or removing his spectacles. A titter 
greeted his appearance, but still the solemnity of the darkened stage, and the powerful 

| acting of the Hamlet, prevented any great outburst until the queen, replying to Hamlet's 
question, “ Do you see nothing there?” answered, “ Nothing at all ; yet all that is I see,” 
when a voice exclaimed, “ Lend her your specs, old boy,” followed by another—* Hold 
your row, he’s put ‘em on to see to shave himself.” 


Her Onty Frienp.—* When I was a poor girl,” wrete the Duchess of St. Albans, 

“ working very hard for my thirty shillings a week, I went down to Liverpool during my 

holidays, where 1 was always well received. I was to perform in a new piece, one of those 

affecting little dramas they get up now at our minor theatres, and in my character I repre- 

| sented a poor friendless orphan girl, reduced to the most wretched poverty. A heartless 

tradesman prosecutes thesad heroine for a heavy debt, and insists in putting her in prison 

unless someone will be bail for her. The girl replies,‘Then I have no hope, for I haven’t 

a friend in the world.’ ‘What! will no one be bail for you, to save you from going to 

prison?’ asked the stern creditor. ‘I have told you 1 have not a friend on earth,’ was the 

| reply, but just as I was uttering the words, I saw a sailor in the upper gallery springing 

over the railings, letting himself downfrom one tier to another, until he bounded clear over 

the orchestra and footlights, and placed himself beside me in a moment. ‘Yes, vou shall 

have at least one friend, my poor young woman,’ said he, with the greatest expression on 

| his honest sunburnt countenance. ‘I'll go bail for you to any amount‘, and as for you ’— 

turning to the frightened actor—‘if you don’t bear a hand and shift your moorings, you 

lubber, it will be worse for you when I get athwart your bows.’ Every creature in the 

house rose; the uproar was indescribable—peals of laughter, screams of terror, cheers from 

his tawny messmates in the gallery, preparatory scrapings of violins in the orchestra, and 

}| amidst the universal din, there stood the unconscious cause of it, sheltering me and 

breathing defiance and destruction against my mimic persecutor. He was only persuaded 

|| to relinquish his care of me, by the manager pretending to arrive and rescue me with a 
| profusion of theatrical bank notes.” 
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The late Gilbert Abbott X echett as a Plaptoright. 


fae T would appear, at first sight, somewhat singular that a gentleman occupying 
the dignified position of police magistrate for Soutiwark should have 
descended from his judicial dignity so far as not only to write pleasantries 
. for “ Punch,” and Cumie Histories, to ridicule the absurdities of the modern 
English stage under the title of “ Quizziology of the British Drama,” but also 
in addition to many farces (since forgotten), to have actually concocted 
several wild burlesques, such as Joe Miller and his Men, Manfred, Sar- 
danapalus, Peter Wilkins, and O’ Gemini, the last a burlesque on The Corsican 
' Brothers. This was Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett; some of these productions 
being written in conjunction with his friend Mark Lemon. From these ephemeral 
productions there is not much to quote. In glancing over them, we are struck by their 
mild humour. At a time when the present editor of “Punch” has been accused of 
irreverently burlesquing Shakespeare, it may be worth recording that Mr. 4 Beckett 
was an early offender in this way, he being guilty of similar irreverence in 1837, when 
King John with the Benefit of the Act was produced, in which H. Hall, the then Strand 
favourite, was King John ; Hubert was acted by Edward Wright, afterwards so 
popular at the Adelphi; and Madame Sala, the mother of the genial and accomplished 
“@, A. S.,” appeared as Lady Constance. Faulconbridge remarks: 
We are two brothers of the same mama, 
But there are reasons for suspecting rather 
By some mistake there was an extra father. 


« Arthur,” instead of losing his eyes, is condemned to have a tooth out, and “ Hubert” 
enters with a large pair of pincers. 

Gilbert 4 Beckett turned Manfred into a “ burlesque ballet opera” (Christmas, 1834), 
in which a popular low comedian, Mitchell by name (the original ‘‘Jim Baggs” in the 
Wandering Minstrel), enacted “ Manfred.” Miss P. Horton (now Mrs. German Reed) 
also contributed to its success, These pieces, which were considered worth publishing, 
are curious to glance at, as showing the style of composition that amused an audience 
some fifty yearsago. In the Roof Scrambler, which was a parody on La Sonnambula, 
and was produced at the Victoria Theatre in 1835, John Parry (subsequently a great 
favourite at the old Queen’s Theatre) remarked: 


Ah, here I am again ; I know the scene, 

I recognise each spot I sce around. 

The stocks know me, and well I know the pound ; 
The sight of these my eves with tears is filling, 

I knew that pound when I had not a shilling. 


In the petite ecmedy of The Artist's Wife, written in 1838, a joke occurs which has 
certainly done duty on other occasions. Buckstone remarked: ‘“ When ignorance is bliss 
I'm sure it’s folly to be otherwise.” I may take the following lines from the “ Magic 
Mirror” (Christmas, 1843), as being based upon the writer's magisterial experience. 
They were spoken by Mr. Granby (an actor afterwards to be better known at Covent 
Garden, the Lyceum, and more recently in Dublin) as “Tag Rag” to ‘ Tin Twang,” 
whose representative was Madame Sala, who took part in several of these burlesques. 
“Tag Rag” exclaims: “ Your son has carried off my daughter Mirza,” to which “ Tin 
Twang” replies: “ Perhaps, old man, it is that he prefers her.” “ Tag Rag” continues: 

: For robbery that is a fine pretence, 
To steal upon the score of preference. 
Why, if society resolved to heed it, 
There’s not a common thief that couldn’t plead it. 


Mirza says of her lover: “It seems my beau is always on the quiver,” which may be 
taken as a fair specimen of the author’s humour, 

Aladdin; or, the Wonderful Lamp in a New Light appeared on July 4, 1844, and the 
cast included Wright, Paul Bedford, Granby, Augustus Harris (the father of the present 
lessee of Drury Lane), with Madame Sala as the widow. ‘Abanazar the magician 
observes (and here we have further magisterial experience) : 


Talking of picking pockets is a hum, 
They never pick, but take them as they come. 
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Kelmar, in Joe Miller and his Men, relies upon a false rhyme for a laugh: 


But here’s my child, with her they cannot meddle ; 
They can't make me insert her in my sheddle. 


In the Castle of Otranto (1848), Keeley spoke the following lines in the first scene. Had 
it not been for Keeley’s admirable performance, it would have, been a dull business, I 
can remember the point that actor gave to the author’s words when, in reply to the 
remark of the Queen that her son was too young for marriage, he said : 


Don’t talk stuff— 
I say that sixteen summers are enough. 
Time flies, you know, through life one quickly flings, 
One’s sixteen summersets after sixteen springs. 
The Queen observes: Tis my maternal tenderness that speaks ; 
As yet no whiskery down adorns his cheeks. 
Keeley: I’ll hear no more! talk not of down to me, 
The boy’s as downy as a boy need be. 
I hate to see a face with hair all rough, 
It makes the owner look a regular muff. 
You shall not, madam, beard me to my face, 
You know I must perpetuate my race. 
My hopes are centred in an only son, 
I expect from you no heirs, so let’s have none. 


The World Underground ; or, the Golden Fleece and the Brazen Waters, a burlesque 
spectacle produced at the Haymarket (Christmas, 1848), was one of the last of these 
burlesques. It was not a very remarkable effort ; however, it had the advantage of 
avery strong cast, and is the only instance known tome of the characters being 
described on the bill of the play in rhyme, a proceeding so unusual as to warrant the 
following record, such a play-bill curiosity being worth preserving : 


“ King Quartz” (A fine old Potentate), “China” (an Emperor grand), 
Doubly done (on this occasion) all by Mister Bland. 

At an actor in two pieces the public never starts, 

Although there’s something striking at an actor in two parts. 

Bet spite of this division ’tis with confidence expected 

That Mister Bland will prove himself sufficiently collected. 

By Mrs. Caulfield will be played “ Alluvia ” (“ Quartz’s ” Queen), 

By Miss P. Horton “ Emerald” (a Prince extremely green). 

‘The “ Lord Carbuncle” (Chamberlain to “ Quartz”) and Privy Purse, 
By Mr. Clark—pray reader find a finish to the verse. 

The State Physicians (all called in when “ Emerald” is so so) 

By Messrs, Santer, Ennis, and not company but Coe. 

“ Lord Coke” (“ King Coal’s” Ambassador), with news important sent, 
By Mr. Caulfield, who will be empowered to represent 

“ Brass of the Brazen waters ;"’ the essence thrice distilled, 

This part by Mr. Keeley obligingly is filled. 

“ President Delph” (who thinks each debt he owes should be a bye gone) 
A Mister—that is Mister A—that is the Mister Wigan. 

“ Pipkin” and “ Rusty” (heralds both to “ Delph” and “ Iron King”) 
Into the action Messrs. A. Brindal and Braid will bring. 

The “ Iron King” (not he of rails, the podgiest of podgers) 

Un petit fat—that’s short and fat—in English—Mr, Rogers, 

People of China, Delpheans, Lords, Ladies, Iron guards, 

By numerous auxiliaries whose name renown discards. 

The “ Princess Carbon” (child of “ Coal”), with both hands given away, 
Miss Reynolds kindly undertakes to lend a hand to play. . 
The “ Countess Fossil’ (“ Carbon’s ” maid of honour) by Miss Carre, 
Two ladies (who don’t say a word)—no matter who they are. 

And as the “ Fairy Nightingale,” who charms the public ear, 

A rara avis, Mrs. L. 8. Buckingham, will appear. 


In addition to the dramatic productions to which I have alluded, I may mention 
The Turned Head, Unfortunate Miss Bailey, Figaro in London, The Revolt of the Work- 
house, and (in conjunction with Mark Lemon) a version of Don Cesar de Bazan. 

“ The Quizziology of the British Drama,” published in 1846, already referred to, guve 
condensed scenes, atter the manner of popular dramatists, in a style similar to those 
skits which _ in the comic periodicals of the present day. 

Jerrold’s Bubbles of the Day was transformed into Humbugs of the Hour; a scene from 
Credit was intended to quiz Bulwer's comedy of Money; Planché’s Follies of a Night was 
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turned into The Absurdities of a Day, and Mark Lemon's drama of Grandfather White- 
head became Grandmother Brownwig. The style of Fitzball was amusingly imitated in 
Jane Jenkins ; or, the Ghost of the Back Drawing-room; whilst A Scene jrom an Un- 
published Tragedy (so called) was quite in the style of Mr. Toole’s burlesque creations 
or of one of Mr. Odell’s humorous recitations. 

The following lines, written by 4 Beckett to Mark Lemon, and endorsed “ very 
fragile and with great care,” came into my possession some years ago. They will form a 
fitting conclusion to the present notes : 

Dear Mark, I do herewith enclose some copy both in verse and prose ; 
*Tis neither very bright nor terse, the verse is bad, the prose is verse ; 
But you of course will read and check it— 
Yours ever, G. et ceter & Beckett. 
T. F. Ditton Croker. 

Note.—I have just found in my collection a memo. in i Beckett’s handwriting, forgotten 
for the moment, which states that Zhe King Incog. was the first piece he ever had performed, 
and that he had on the previous Christmas written the opening of a pantomime, called 
Harlequin Merman, which was acted at the Fitzroy Theatre, with great success, on 26th 
December, 1833.—T.F.D.C. 

—_— > —— 


Che * Walking Gentleman's” Story. 


“T could a tale unfold.”— Hamlet, Act. i., Se. 5. 


T is about fifteen years since I obtained an engagement in a stock company 
at T. R. Foggy-cum-Slopperton, said our walking gentleman. Arrived 
at my destination, I made my way with some difficulty through tortuous 
thoroughfares to the “ Theatre Royal.” Here I received a cordial welcome 
from the manager, who explained that we opened the following night. This 
business settled, the next difficulty was to secure suitable lodgings. The 
local journal, “The Thunderer,” was pressed into service, and I eagerly 
scanned its columns. Ah! Here was the very thing :— 

' APARTMENTS FOR A SINGLE GENTLEMAN. BEDROOM FUR- 
NISHED. Quiet Neighbourhood. Apply J. Mopples, The Bower, Foggy-cum-Slopperton. 
Leaving my portmanteau in the care of the box-office keeper, I started on my voyages 
of discovery. After traversing a labyrinth of streets, I at length arrived at “The. 
Bower.” ‘The first view of the mansion (?) was not particularly encouraging, and I 
hesitated some moments as to whether I should knock or not. High walls protected 
the building on three sides—the front view being the only redeeming feature in its 
ugliness. I knocked at the door, and awaited the result with some perturbation. The 
summons was replied to by a young girl, probably ef seventeen summers. I inquired 
whether I could see the apartments which were advertised. The girl stammered and 
blushed awkwardly, when the maternal relation appeared on the scene. She was a 
gaunt, thin-looking creature, habited in a dress that at some remote period was black, but 
now, through the ravages of time, a dingy brown. Her appearance was further embellished 
by a dilapidated apron and a cap which she wore all awry. “ Had I come to see the 
apartments?” I replied in the affirmative. “Would I follow her?” “Certainly.” 
Headed by my hostess we proceeded through a narrow passage, up a rickety flight of 
stairs into a room on the third floor, which she tersely described as “ the room adwertised. 
later in the evening, having transacted my business and arranged for the next day’s 
rehearsal, I returned to the “Bower” with “my goods and chattels.” The door was 
opened on this occasion by the daughter Julia, who, I noticed, concealed her face with 
her handkerchief, and appeared in t distress. Before I had time to inquire as to 
the cause of her trouble /a mére Mopples came out and handed me my candlestick, 
croaking as she did so (mockingly it appeared to me) “Good-night.” I responded, and 
ascended the creaking stairs to my room. Not feeling particularly sleepy, I resolved to 
sit by the window and look up my part, but on searching my pockets discovered I had left 
it at the theatre, A with myself, I next. picked up a book on the dressing-table. It 
proved to be a cheap edition of Poe's “ Tales of Imagination.” My inborn nervousness at 
once manifested itself, and I cast the volume from me, The outlook from the window 
was unquestionably depressing. In one corner of the yard I could discern a large grind- 
stone, and in the other a shed loomed out against the whitewashed wall in grim relief. 
Thad retired to bed some time when I was awakened by a moaning sound that — 
F 
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from the room beneath.” What could it be? Another groan, and yet another. It 
reemed as if the wretched victim was undergoing the excruciating agonies of the rack! 
This was not encouraging. Next, a heavy vehicle stopped outside. This was followed by 
an apparently hurried altercation. Then «a heavy parcel was brought from the van, 
through the hall, to the sitting-room on the ground-floor, and deposited with a dull 
thud on the floor. The moaning still continued from the inhabitant in the room below. 
Had I fallen into the trap of some mercenary wretch, who did not hesitate at the shedding 
of innocent blood? In vain I endeavoured to sleep. The very bed-clothes seemed to 
mock me, and the shades of Morpheus mercilessly deserted me. Just then a sound of a 
footstep in the back-yard attracted my attention. This was followed by hoarse laughter. 
I looked out, and could distinctly see two of the ruffians at the grindstone. The moon 
peeped sullenly out, to disclose the conspirators testing the keenness of their blades, 
Horror! Perhaps I was to be the subject of their next experiment. If ever a man 
wished for daylight, I did. Presently there was silence again, and I concluded they 
had retired to discuss their plans. Nothing, save the horrible groaning from the room 
below, now disturbed the stillness of the night. I was not sufficiently bold to ascertain 
the cause of the agony. 

Iam not a brave man—I confess it—but to stay and be ruthlessly murdered was 
positively inconvenient. To resist was out of the question; moreover, the odds were 
against me. Hark! A new sound claimed my attention. A low, rumbling, grating, 
squeaking piece of machinery, evidently! What could it be? Did my landlord mangle 
his victims with one of Baker's patents? This, and a thousand other matters, more or 
less sanguinary, suggested themselves to my torture-stricken brain. I shook like an 
aspen leaf. In vain I attempted to deafen my ears with the bed-clothes at imminent 
risk of suffocation. The sound penetrated the clothes. The victim in the room below 
still continued to groan horribly, and, all things considered, I began to wish myself in 
that place from which “ no traveller returns.” 

But stay! Why not escape? The man who hesitates is lost! I did not hesitate. 
Quick as lightning I hurried on my garments, crept noiselessly downstairs, and through 
the hall. As I did so I noticed by the faint glimmer of the hall lamp several large stains 
on the wainscoting! A morbid fascination compelled me to examine them. I touched 
one of the marks. There was no mistake. Ir was Boop! 

Procrastination would now, I knew, prove my ruin, To unfasten the door, and close 
it silently after me was the work of a minute, and I was free! I rushed madly along, 
nor did I stop till I had reached the main street, then, panting and breathless, I stopped 
to consider what course to adopt. That the ruffians intended to murder me eventually 
I felt positive ; and, then again, the heartrending groans from the mysterious occupant 
of the room below suggested they had already secured one victim. I resolved to com- 
municate with the police. Accordingly, I walked rapidly to the nearest station, and 
enquired for the Inspector. He was out, but the Sergeant would take my case, To 
Sergeant Grippem I therefore detailed my woes. I must do him justice. The minion 
of the law was jubilant! Here was a case that would redound creditably to his fore- 
sight and astuteness. Visions of promotion, compliments by the judge and jury, were, 
doubtless, prominent in his mind. Grippem chuckled with glee. My exuberance had 
long since evaporated. Accompanied by two constables, the Sergeant and myself set 
out for “ The Bower.” © “ Are you sure it’s a case o’ murder?” interrogated Grippem, ex 
route. “I don’t know whether it is, but I’ve a strong suspicion it would have been had I 
lingered for the operation,” I replied. A grunt from the Sergeant followed. 

There was the noise of a scuffle within, and presently the door was opened by Mr. 
Mopples. I glanced at him. Heavens! His hands were stained with blood! I kept 
close to the Sergeant, but my landlord saw me. 

“ Well,” said he, “you're a pretty fine lodger, you are. Is this wot yer calls the 
hacme of punctuality? I thought you'd gone to bed hours ago!” And at this point he 
rubbed his gory hands in a large coloured handkerchief that was redolent of snuff. In 
reply to his query I stammered out something. ‘ And who is yer friend?” said he, eyeing 
the Sergeant suspiciously. Here the Majesty of the Law asserted itself. Grippem drew 
himself up to his full height and replied, “ Mr. Mopples, I ham Sergeant Grippem of the 
Force.” ‘“ Then it’s all over!” ejaculated Mopples. “It am,” he responded, with less 
respect for Lindley Murray than “the Force.” 

“ And now tell me, Mopples (though I don’t want you to incriminate y'rself), how 
long have you been at this game?” “Well,” retorted Mopples, “a matter o’ two or three 
months.” The hardened villain, thought I, and still kept close to the Sergeant. “It's 
very serious case,” said the Sergeant. “ Think so?” “The man must be a maniac,” I 
remarked, “Well,” said Grippem, “we waste time here. As dooty’s dooty we'd better 
investigate the case at once. By Jove! that looks bad,” he continued, as his eagle eye 
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caught sight of the blood on the wainscoting in the hall. “Yes, it do look seedy,’ 
responded Mopples, “ but yer see we ‘ad a fresh load in to-night, and I expect Bull didn't 
carry ‘the morsels’ over carefully.” ‘Is it possible,” I whispered to the Sergeant, “ that 
this modern Marat sacrifices lives by the cartload?” The Sergeant ignored my sugges- 
tion. “ Did I understand you to say you'd had a fresh load in?” said Grippem, producing 
note-book. “ Eggsactly! Yer see in this ‘ot weather we have to keep ‘em going; per- 
tickerlerly during race week. The demand is horful. We turned out seven dozen to- 
night!” ‘ Seven dozen,” reiterated the Sergeant. “Seven dozen,” I shrieked. “ Yes, 
seven dozen,” doggedly repeated Mopples. I crept close to the Sergeant. “ But, man 
alive, you couldn't do it in the time,’ said the Sergeant incredulously. ‘ Couldn’t we, 
though,” seornfully retorted Mopples; ‘‘ we only stopped then because we'd run cut o’ 
Pepper.” ‘“ Pepper?” shouted the Sergeant. ‘Come, come, you don’t eat your victims 
after you kill ’em, do you?” “Oh, no, we leave that to the cultivated tastes o’ the 
British Public,” he sniggered, and then chuckled at his coarse joke. ‘“ But, p’raps you’d 
like to try one? Maria,” he shouted. “Avaunt, fiend,” 1 cried. ‘What next,” said 
Grippem. “ Do you take us for cannibals? I’ve never yet eaten human flesh, and ——.” 
“ Human what ?” interrupted Mopples, and laughed immoderately. ‘ Human flesh, sir,” 
reiterated the Sergeant, who was now thoroughly exasperated. ‘ Flesh be blowed,” said 
he scornfully. “ Here, Maria!” “ Yes,” replied a voice from the kitchen, which I recog- 
nised as Mrs. Mopples’s. ‘ Bring out some o’ the last batch, will yer,” he shouted. I 
gasped conyulsively. “ Ha, ha,” thought J, “‘ here comes the victim of the second floor.” 
“ Hurry up, Maria!” cried Mopples impatiently. 

I heard footsteps approaching. I clutched the Sergeant’s arm. It was coming, 
Doubtless the corse of some damsel— 

“ Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair.” 


I closed my eyes in sheer desperation. ‘‘ Here you are,” said Mére Mopples, entering the 
passage, and then—would you believe it ?—the Sergeant burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter, Nor was that all. I ventured to open my eyes, and no power on earth 
(nervous as I am) could deter me from participating in the general merriment ; for there, 
di: ‘osed to our view, stood Mopples, waving triumphantly in his right hand a tremendous 
Gru.1AN (?) SausaGE. 

“Come and ‘ave a look at ’em,” said Mopples. We followed him through the hall 
to the kitchen, and there, laid in rows, were the aforesaid seven dozen sauseges; while, 
on a large table near, was a huge mincing machine and three immense pieces of horseflesh! 

“Should think they'd let me off with a fine this time,” said Mopples. ‘“ Yer see, if 
they are made of horse-flesli we flavours ’em tasty! I often thought you’d be on my 
track,” he continued, addressing the Sergeant. The Majesty of the Law was silent. He 
was a disappointed man. The cause célébre by which the name of Sergeant Grippem 
would be handed down to posterity had vanished. He was disgusted, but he was mag- 
nanimous. ‘“ Don’t carry this game on any longer,” he said. ‘ It’s dangerous, and——” 
“ But,” I interrupted, “ there was someone moan——.” 

Before I could complete the sentence, Julia, the daughter, hurriedly entered the room, 
holding up triumphantly a decayed molar, and exclaiming, “ J’ve pulled it out, mother. It 
kept me awake moaning and groaning all night,” and then, perceiving me, she said, “I 
hope I didn’t disturb you, sir.” I muttered some unintelligible jargon, and then hinted 
that as it was nearly daylight I would retire. Both the Sergeant and Mopples received 
the information with silent contempt, and I rushed upstairs—but not to sleep. 

When I came down next morning I felt convinced that the Sergeant had communicated 
the whole story of my suspicions to Mopples. At any rate, my worthy landlord handed 
me a note, which I reproduce verbatim. 

“ the Bower 
“Sur, the suner yer cleers out of my room ther beter 
“joe Mopples.” 

Needless to add, I took the hint and cleared out. But my evil genius pursued me, 
The story got wind, and on making my début that evening befure the enlightened public 
of Foggy-cum-Slopperton, I was horrified on noticing Mopples in the front row of the 
pit, surrounded by a number of minions, who were evidently not regular attendants at 
the Temple of Thespis. My doubts as to their intentions were at once removed, for, as 
I made my entrée from the O.P. side, a chorus of voices hissed simultaneously, ‘‘ What 
about the sausages?” I stood for a moment abashed and confused. I attempted to 
Speak, but my “ lines” had vanished from my memory, and ’mid the derisive shrieks of the 
Mopples Co., the cries of the prompter, and the upparliamentary language of the stage 
manager, I withdrew. Early next morning I shook the dust of Foggy-cum-Slopperton 

my feet——and have avoided that district ever since.--W. F, Fixcp, 
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Our Fu wntomime. 


E were left stranded and friendless in the far-away town of Coal Poggis, 
- ‘Ihis delightful spot will hardly be discovered in Bradshaw's Guide, and, 
perhaps, is unknown to many followers of Thespis. But for those who 
do know of its existence, there are tales connected with it which prove 
it to be a very sad place indeed. 

I said we were left stranded in Coal Poggis. I speak the truth, 
Six of us had been engaged by ashining “star” of the first magnitude, 
Mr. Orlando De Lacy, to support him in a round of the legitimate. We 
were brought from all parts of the kingdom ; Valroy, who stage-managed, 
and his wife, came from London ; Wriggles, low-comedian, and Horace Maurice, our 
leading man, came from Manchester; little dainty Nelly Wilton came from York ; and 
as for me, well, | was eating “ humble pie” just then and thought I was in for a good 
thing, for De Lacy—who was a tall man, with such a look on his face that it was not 
possible for one to tell whether he was young or old—had told us that he was the greatest 
actor of the age, and that a cabal had been formed to keep him out of London. I think 
we believed him. His coat was rather seedy; his linen was decidedly shady, and a 

handkerchief which he kept in his pocket was a perfect stranger to the laundry. 

When J state that his capacity for consuming “ stout” was remarkable, I think I have 
described him fairly. His acting was bad, ‘not to put too fine a point upon it,” and 
after the first night, the Hall which Coal Poggis boasted of was miserably attended, 
Things were looking bad, and worse than all, Christmas was within a fortnight of us, and 
our prospects of turkey and plum-pudding were small—as small indeed as our chance of 
seeing the “ghost” walk on the Saturday. However, on the Wednesday, De Lacy 
came to us, bearing in his hand an opered letter. He looked jubilant. “I have just 
got a cheque,” he said, “from my solicitor, and it will afford me great pleasure to have 
your company to dinner at four this evening. I must run off to the bank. ‘Till this 
evening, au revoir.” He raised his hat gracefully, kissed hands pleasantly, and ran off, 
leaving us rather"mystified. We all boarded at the one hotel, and four o'clock saw us 
assembled in the little dining-room. We only awaited De Lacy’s arrival. But he came 
not. The moments flew by, and at last we all looked, rather blankly, at each other. We 
asked the waiter if he had seen our manager. That functionary replied that he saw Mr. 
De Lacy in the morning walk towards the railway with a small bag in his hand. We 
rushed to the gentleman’s room. His bag was gone, and on the looking-glass was a small 
piece of paper, on which was scribbled the words, “ Adieu, remember me!” 

We ran the whole gamut of conflicting emctions ; rage, mortification, surprise, despair 
were all expressed in our countenances, and by some of us in very strong language. We 
adjourned to the dining-room, and faced the situation. What was to be done? Within 
ten days the festive season would bs with us, and unless something turned up, we should 
be starving. Wriggles stirred the fire, and silence fell upon us. At length, Nelly Wilton, 
who, by the way, had quite smitten poor Maurice, exclaimed, ‘ Could not we try a Panto- 
mime? A Pantomime! Good heavens, was the young lady dreaming? A Pantomime! 
we all stared at each other. After all, why should it be impossible ? Here were six 
poopie, strong and active ; were we going to let ourselves starve? Our good landlady—bless | 

er—knew how we were situated, and her motherly heart opened to us, and she offered 

to keep us until some good luck came tous. We blessed her. During the dinner our 
tongues wagged unceasingly. We decided to try and put our ideas into a practicable form, 
We could do The Babes in the Wood, each one lend a hand and help to write the book. The 
proposal was received enthusiastically. But the dresses? From Shakespeare to Panto 
is along run, Well, we must make them suit. A knock atthe door. Ha, the very man 
‘we want to see—Mr. Bung, who owns the hall. He has heard all about De Lacy’s flight, 
and promises to help us until an engagemont offers. We love him. Then we stroll over 
to the hall and see Ruebens Jones, who paints, and he says he can give us what will just 
pull our Pantomime through. So far, so good. 

We have to interview the printer. We do so with fear and trembling; but whether 
it is that he believes that we are honest men, placed in a terrible position, or whether it 
is the sight of Miss Wilton’s lovely face, I do not know, but he says he will provide the 
plant, and we can share and share alike after the production. Everything looks well. 
After tea, we tackle with the “ book.” Wriggles and Maurice, assisted by Miss Wilton, get 
pens and paper and sect to work. I am told off to do the “local hits,” and as news 18 
rather scarce, I have to fall back on the town topics, and avoid allusions to Sir Charles 
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Warren or dogs, as I fear I might be writing over the people’s heads, Valroy and his wife 
worked wonders with our Shakespearian wardrobe, and only the music now remained to 
be looked after. The local musician, Herr Brachi, was requisitioned, and his stock over- 
hauled, and for the promise that his name would be the largest in the bills he sets to 
work to compose and arrange. The bills are now ready, and rehearsals set in. Mrs. 
Valroy and Miss Nelly Wilton make two of the daintiest “ Babes” it is ‘possible to 
imagine; Valroy does the “ Uncle”; Wriggles and I do the “ Villains,” and Maurice 
has a part specially written in for him. Ruebens Jones throws his whole soul into a 
radiant transformation scene ; he also gives us a splendid limelight; and the one 
man who looks after the curtain, pulls the scenery and posts the bills, promises to 
keep quite steady and be at his post. 

How the time flies! Here we are, tired after rehearsing, and we discover that it is Christ- 
mas Day! Our landlady has a specially nice dinner for us, and we are all happy, though 
none of us know how we are ever to get away from Coal Poggis. Maurice says, whilst 
carving the goose, that he has written to a manager he knows, stating our case, and that 
help may come any moment. Instinctively we all look at the door. No telegram! 
We resume our meal. We are happy; we have worked hard in the bonds of fellowship 
and good friendship, and we feel that virtue will bring us our reward. Somehow, 
Maurice and Miss Wilton have been getting more friendly every day ; ii is therefore not 
surprising to find them whispering to each other, quite oblivious of our presence. 

Dinner over, we have songs, recitations, all to remind us of the past and the many 
happy Christmas Days we had spent in our own homes. Everything finishes, and the 
eventful Boxing Day arrives. Early in the morning Mr. Bung tells us, breathlessly, that 
the local magistrate has secured ten seats, and that business is going to be great. We 
embrace him. After our hasty breakfast we rush to the theatre. Jones has finished the 
scenes ; Brachi is strumming away at the piano. The bills are cut, and Coal Poggis 
is, for once, getting excited. The “new music,” “gorgeous scenery,” “ local hits” have 
evidently “fetched” them. Feverishly we go through the rehearsal, and in the evening 
listen to the people coming in: the boys cracking nuts; the woman vending oranges, and 
then the arrival of the local magistrate. Brachi sounds the overture, and we are fairly 
started. Nelly Wilton has fascinated them. So Maurice says, as he stands at the P.S. 
The Pantomime, written under so many difficulties, is becoming popular. The Villains’ 
“topical” duet is rapturously encored, unti] Wriggles and I are breathless, Then Valroy 
gives a “breakdown” which almost “ brings down” the house. And so, each item is 
splendidly received. Bung comes to us and says, “Coal Poggis is hit. You have 
roused them.” Then Ruebens Jones unfolds his Transformation Scene and is brought to 
the front, and at the finish we all come before the baize to be cheered at loudly, 

When we camo back home that night a telegram lay before us. Maurice opened it 
and almost screamed, “ what luck”! We gathered round and read its contents. The 
Manager of the Theatre Royal, Targate, is open to accept us on the following Monday. 
Hurrah! ‘We drink everybody’s health, sing and dance, and make all kinds of speeches. 
We finish our week at Coal Poggis, and the receipts enable us to pay our landlady, Bung, 
the Printer, Jones, the scenic artist, and Herr Brachi, and leave us a very nice sum to 
divide between ourselves. 

Years have passed away since the events which I have endeavoured to describe took 
place. Maurice and Miss Wilton entered the bonds of matrimony and are now in the front 
rank of the profession. But I cannot recall a happier time than when, working hand 
in hand, animated by true brotherly feeling, we overcame our difficulties and successfully 
produced Our Pantomime.—James J. ScaNLAN. 


— 


A TOURING company arrived in a small French town. The bill announced La Tour de 
Nesle, with La Sceur de Jocrisse as the afterpiece, so as to send the public home in good 
humour. The Jour de Nesle was got through in one way or another, and the entr’acte began. 
Ten minutes, a quarter of an hour, elapsed, and the spectators began to show signs of 
impatience. The fact was that the principal comedian had gone to supper, and could nowhere 
be found. Impossible to play La Seur de Jocrisse. What was to be done? A bright idea 
occurred to the manager ; he gave his orders, and the orchestra struck up an overture. The 
audience resumed their seats and waited. After the overture came a quadrille, followed by 
the air of the “ Apothecary,” a valse, and then the “ Pillar” song. The public commenced 
stamping their feet, and the house was soon in an uproar. At last the curtain went up, the 
stage-manager came forward, made the three regulation bows, and spoke with cool dignity : 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen! Youdemand La Seur de Jocrisse ; that piece has just been played, 


only, owing to an incomprehensible mistake on the machinist’s part, he forgot to raise the 
curtain!” 
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QUIET street, the breath of Spring in the cool evening air, and in the narrow 
strip of blue sky above the houses a few stars shining, looking down with 
familiar friendly eyes on a man and woman who are entering the street 
from either end. The man is tall, deep-chested, with an eager outlook in 
his sincere eyes. The woman advances slowly, weary, weary alike in soul 
and body, with just heart enough left to notice a ragged little urchin who 
trudges past. gnawing lustily at a great piece of bread, for she stops and 
looks after him pityingly, while the man comes down the street with clean, 
swinging stride, and, as she turns to go on her way, meets her face to face. 

“Mary!” “David!” Their voices mingle; the man’s deep-toned and glad, and full of 
the swift, keen joy that comes at the sight of the pale face lifted to his; but the woman's 
is filled and made low with a pleading, trembling note of unspeakable sorrow, and she 
thrusts out her hands to keep him away, but his strong hands close round them, and, 
pressing them to his lips, his breast, he murmurs, “ How I have longed for your face, 
your voice,” The woman lifts her eyes, smarting with hot, sudden tears, to his, “Bat 
your wife!” “ My wife?” the man says, wonderingly; “my wife?” “ Yes, your wife!” 
she repeats, a keen ring of painin hervoice. “I sawthe announcement of your marriage 
in a New York paper more than a year ago.” ‘ And is that the reason I haven't heard 
from you?” he smiles, sadly. “ It was a joke of Jack Hamilton's ; he called on me the next 
day to see how many letters I'd received with congratulations; he’s always up to some 
trick or other . . . . But could you believe——?” “ Believe?” she moans, and turns 
her white face and soul-stricken eyes away from him, and stares blindly at the men and 
women hurrying to and fro past the end of the street. “ Yes, I believed the lie,” she 
whispers hoarsely, facing him again; and now feverish, vehement, her words rush forth, 
crowding one on the other. ‘1 believed,and the belief in your falsehood to me drained 
me of all faith and courage. I grew hard and cold, and I vowed that if any man, no 
matter who, should ask me to be his wife, I would take him, if only to make the world 
believe I had never loved you; and when my soul was at its lowest I married, thinking 1 
could forget.” 

The man breathes hard and fierce through his closed teeth. “And I was all yours!— 
heart, brain, soul—all yours, and you could think me such acur. ... Tit is why my 
letters to you were returned unopened. Who is your husband? Tell me his name.” 
“‘ Mark Foster.” She trembles, shrinking back from his wild eyes and hopeless face. 
** Mark Foster ! he of all men,” he says, bitterly, taking one or two sharp turns up and down 
the pavement, while the woman leans her face against some railings and cries, ‘* Mark 
Foster,” David mutters to himself, “ that cold, calculating, cynical devil! I remember what 
he was when I was under his management at the ‘ Royal.’” Going to the woman he asks, 
hoarsely, “Is he kind toyou? Ifhe is not. . . . . Come here, let me look at you.” He 
draws her almost roughly towards one of the street lamps till its light shines full on 
the woman's worn, suffering face, her sad mouth, and the keen pain in her large grey eyes. 
All changed, so pitifully changed, all save her bright, bonny hair, and that with its ruddy 
gold seems to mock the wan face under its sunny waves. David tightens his grip on her 
hands, and he sets his lips hard together to keep them from trembling. ‘Oh, David! 
don’t hate me for what I have done.” “Hate you! Can a man hate the sun that gives 
him life? If you were happy. . . . Let me see you again.” The woman shrinks back, 
shaking her head, her eyes wide with terror. “But I must see you aguin, once, only 
once, then I'll go away, out of England, anywhere, but give me some other thought of you 
than this meeting to dream of. You are not acting anywhere, I know, for I’ve searched 
every paper and playbill in London for your name, so let me see you again to-night for 
the last time,” he pleads, while she shivers, sobbing, “No, no,” but, seeing the passionate 
regret and deep yearning in his eyes, adds, brokenly, “ Then to-night for the last time.” 

* * * 7 * * * 


In one of the rooms of a small house, not far from Regent’s Park, a pleasant fire is 
burning, and sending up now and again a swift, yellow flame that flickersand dies away 
only to start up more fitfully than before, until at last it settles into a broard, bright 
blaze that lights up everything within the room, and glows on Mary’s scared face and 
frightened eyes as she stands bofore it nervously twisting and untwisting her trembling 
fingers, and starting at every step she hears in the street. She cannot rest. She turns 
and walks excitedly about the room, praying that David may not come, the next moment 
longing to see his face, hear his voice, feel his hand in hers just once, once more. Her 
face softens, tears spring to her eyes; yes, surely she may see him again, say good-bye, 
and then .... “Oh! no, no, I dare not,” she cries, brokenly, how can she see him, say 
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good-bye, and then bury the live, passionate love that is beating at her very lips and 
throbbing in all her veins forhim. The love that had been pure as God’s own sunshine, 
but must now be put away as a thing sinful, unspeakable, “No, I will tell Martha not 
to admit him.” 

There is a step in the street; it is David's. She would know it were she lying 
dead in her grave. She goes swiftly to the door. Too late; she hears the servant open 
the hall door, and lifts her hands instinctively as to shut him out, but stands power- 
less, helpless ; then the servant's voice, an eager step on the stairs, and David is before 
her, his love, great as hers, shining in his face. They stand silently looking in each 
other's eyes till he, with a bitter, broken cry, draws her close within his arms and lays 
his hand on her tired head, a passion of grief shaking him, while the woman covers her 
face and sobs helplessly. 7: 


Marx Foster is home earlier than usual to-night, twelve striking as he jumps from his 
cab, aud stands for a moment after it has rattied away, looking absently at the stars. 
Wondering at their beauty? “Stars!” he would have sneered, “ twinkling things for 
fools of men to swear by, or poets—greater fools—to rave about.” No, he is thinking of 
the night's receipts, and that a fresh piece must be put into rehearsal. He wheels sharply 
round from the kerbstone, looking as he does so up at his wife’s room. “ Pretty,” he 
observes softly, “not a bad backing for the first Act of Kribawl’s comedy of 7wo ¢o One. 
Venetian mirrors, fern in hanging china basket, and fire-light on red-brown curtains. 
Yes, I'll make a note of it,” he decides, going to the house. He turns his latch-key 
quietly in the lock and enters, closing and locking the door behind him, He has a hard, 
clever face, and cold, cruel eyes that see everything while apparently seeing nothing.’ He 
throws his hat and overcoat upon one of the chairs, and after looking into the dining- 
room, where supper is laid for him on a small table near the fire, he runs noiselessly 
up the stairs to get his cigar-box from the study. His dog is waiting for him on the 
landing, a dejected look in his brown, honest eyes. ‘ Dandy, how is it you're not in your 
kennel? Who isthat for?” he questions, taking a letter from the lamp-bracket. * For 
me, in Mary’s hand!” He shrugs his shoulders, “ Some fresh nonsense, 1 suppose,’’ and, 
muttering to himself, he tears open the envelope, noticing that the gum is scarcely dry, 
and reads—* I cannot love you, so have left you.” 

“ Pithy, and to the purpose,” he remarks, laughing softly. She cannot love me, so 
she leaves me, Another proof of her absurd romanticism. She said, from the first, 
that she would leave me if she could not grow to love me, because she thought it sinful 
for an unloving husband and wife to live together. Yet I loved her well enough— 
at first, and what a cold little devil she was to me; but I made her suffer for it.” A 
hard, exultant light fills his cold eyes. “I’ve held her naked soul in my hand, and 
watched her eyes widen and her face grow white as I slowly crushed the joy and 
gladness out of it. Yes, I think I made her suffer,” he smiles, while he neatly folds 
the letter, and opens the door of Mary’s room. Dandy darts in first, his nose to the 
ground, and pounces upon a glove, which he carries to his master. “ What have you 
got there, boy? A glove! a man’s glove....” He looks round, his face growing 
paler, and notices a crumbled envelope in the fender. He picks it up end spreads it 
open to the firelight; his face, his lips grow livid—it is addressed to David Davidson, 
Avenue Theatre, New York, and is one of the envelopes in which he, imitating Mary's 
handwriting, had returned David's letters, Mary not even seeing them, the hail-keeper 
at the “ Royal” retaining them, in obedience to his manager’s orders. 

“So she has found me out, and left me.” He has forgotten the glove; it is lying 
where he dropped it when he picked up the envelope; he sees it now. “Left me fer 
him! curse her,” he mutters, flinging glove and envelope into the fire, and, as they curl 
and shrivel in the fierce heat thinks, “1f it were her flesh, now.” Now he turns from the 
fire, laughing grimly. “So my soft, tender-spirited little wife has gone to the one man in 
all the world able to satisfy her sympathetic, hungry soul. . . . Howshe will suffer . . .. 
by-and-bye. I haven’t watched her, studied her from her highest to her lowest, not to 
know that she, even at her lowest, is higher than most women at their highest. The 
sin will eat into her heart and destroy what little freshness I left there.” He smooths 
his chin and smiles down at Dandy. “ ‘Out of the frying-pan into the fire’ It isa 
homely, cook-like phrase, but it fits your case, Mary, most aptly... . Come down to 


supper, Dandy.” 
III. 


Ir is June, the time of the roses and leafy trees. Through the high, uncurtained 
windows of a ward in St. Thomas’s Hospital the setting sun is shining on the weary, pain- 
tortured men who lie in the narrow beds down either side, till their wan, drawn faces are. 
flushed ruddy-red with his bright, glad warmth and healthsome glow, and high in the 
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QUIET street, the breath of Spring in the cool evening air, and in the narrow 
strip of blue sky above the houses a few stars shining, looking down with 
familiar friendly eyes on a man and woman who are entering the street 
from either end. The man is tall, deep-chested, with an eager outlook in 
his sincere eyes. The woman advances slowly, weary, weary alike in soul 
and body, with just heart enough left to notice a ragged little urchin who 
trudges past. gnawing lustily at a great piece of bread, for she stops and 
looks after him pityingly, while the man comes down the street with clean, 
swinging stride, and, as she turns to go on her way, meets her face to face. 

“Mary!” “David!” Their voices mingle ; the man’s deep-toned and glad, and full of 

the swift, keen joy that comes at the sight of the pale face lifted to his; but the woman’s 

is filled and made low with a pleading, trembling note of unspeakable sorrow, and she 
thrusts out her hands to keep him away, but his strong hands close round them, and, 
pressing them to his lips, his breast, he murmurs, “ How I have longed for your face, 
your voice.” The woman lifts her eyes, smarting with hot, sudden tears, to his. “ But 
your wife!” “My wife?” the man says, wonderingly; “my wife?” ‘“ Yes, your wife!” 
she repeats, a keen ring of painin hervoice. ‘I sawthe announcement of your marriage 
in a New York paper more than a year ago.” ‘“ And is that the reason I haven't heard 
from you ?” he smiles, sadly. “ It was a joke of Jack Hamilton's ; he called on me the next 
day to see how many letters I'd received with congratulations; he’s always up to some 
trick or other . . . . But could you believe——?” “ Believe?” she moans, and turns 
her white face and soul-stricken eyes a from him, and stares blindly at the men and 
women hurrying to and fro past the end of the street. “ Yes, I believed the lie,” she 
whispers hoarsely, facing him again; and now feverish, vehement, her words rush forth, 
crowding one on the other. ‘I believed,and the belief in your falsehood to me drained 
me of all faith and courage. I grew hard and cold, and I vowed that if any man, no 
matter who, should ask me to be his wife, I would take him, if only to make the world 

believe I had never loved you ; and when my soul was at its lowest I married, thinking 3 

could forget.” 

The man breathes hard and fierce through his closed teeth. ‘ And I was all yours!— 
heart, brain, soul—all yours, and you could think me such acur. ... That is why my 
letters to you were returned unopened. Who is your husband? Tell me his name.” 
“Mark Foster.” She trembles, shrinking back from his wild eyes and hopeless face. 
*« Mark Foster ! he of all men,” he says, bitterly, taking one or two sharp turns up and down 
the pavement, while the woman leans her face against some railings and cries, ‘ Mark 
Foster,” David mutters to himself, “ that cold, caleulating, cynical devil! I remember what 
he was when I was under his management at the‘ Royal.’” Going to the woman he asks, 
hoarsely, “Is he kind toyou? Ifheisnot..... Come here, let me look at you.” He 
draws her almost roughly towards one of the street lamps till its light shines full on 
the woman's worn, suffering face, her sad mouth, and the keen pain in her large grey eyes. 
All changed, so pitifully changed, all save her bright, bonny hair, and that with its ruddy 
gold seems to mock the wan face under its sunny waves. David tightens his grip on her 
hands, and he sets his lips hard together to keep them from trembling. “Oh, David! 
doen't hate me for what I have done.” “Hate you! Can a man hate the sun that gives 
him life? If you were happy. . . . Let me see you again.” The woman shrinks back, 
shaking her head, her eyes wide with terror. “But I must see you aguin, once, only 
once, then I'll go away, out of England, anywhere, but give me some other thought of you 
than this meeting to dream of. You are not acting anywhere, I know, for I've searched 
every paper and playbill in London for your name, so let me see you again to-night for 
the last time,” he pleads, while she shivers, sobbing, “No, no,” but, seeing the passionate 
regret and deep yearning in his eyes, adds, brokenly, “ Then to-night for the last time.” 

* * * * * * . 








In one of the rooms of a small house, not far from Regent’s Park, a pleasant fire is 
burning, and sending up now and again a swift, yellow flame that flickersand dies away 
only to start up more fitfully than before, until at last it settles into a broard, bright 
blaze that lights up everything within the room, and glows on Mary’s scared face and 
frightened eyes as she stands bofore it nervously twisting and untwisting her trembling 
fingers, and starting at every step she hears in the street. She cannot rest. She turns 
and walks excitedly about the room, praying that David may not come, the next moment 
longing to see his face, hear his voice, feel his hand in hers just once, once more. Her 
face softens, tears spring to her eyes; yes, surely she may see him again, say good-bye, 
and then .... “Oh! no, no, I dare not,” she cries, brokenly, how can she see him, say 
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good-bye, and then bury the live, passionate love that is beating at her very lips and 
throbbing in all her veins forhim. The love that had been pure as God’s own sunshine, 
but must now be put away as a thing sinful, unspeakable, “No, I will tell Martha not 
to admit him.” 

There is a step in the street; it is David's. She would know it were she lying 
dead in her grave. She goes swiftly to the door. Too late; she hears the servant open 
the hall door, and lifts her hands instinctively as to shut him out, but stands power- 
less, helpless ; then the servant’s voice, an eager step on the stairs, and David is before 
her, his love, great as hers, shining in his face. They stand silently looking in each 
other's eyes till he, with a bitter, broken cry, draws her close within his arms and lays 
his hand on her tired head, a passion of grief shaking him, while the woman covers her 
face and sobs helplessly. . 


Marx Foster is home earlier than usual to-night, twelve striking as he jumps from his 
cab, aud stands for a moment after it has rattied away, looking absently at the stars. 
Wondering at their beauty? “Stars!” he would have sneered, “ twinkling things for 
fools of men to swear by, or poets—greater fools—to rave about.” No, he is thinking of 
the night's receipts, and that a fresh piece must be put into rehearsal. He wheels sharply 
round from the kerbstone, looking as he does so up at his wife’s room. ‘‘ Pretty,” he 
observes softly, “not a bad backing for the first Act of Kribawl’s comedy of Z7'wo to One. 
Venetian mirrors, fern in hanging china basket, and fire-light on red-brown curtains. 
Yes, I'll make a note of it,” he decides, going to the house. He turns his latch-key 
quietly in the lock and enters, closing and locking the door behind him, He has a hard, 
clever face, and cold, cruel eyes that see everything while apparently seeing nothing. He 
throws his hat and overcoat upon one of the chairs, and after looking into the dining- 
room, where supper is laid for him on a small table near the fire, he runs noiselessly 
up the stairs to get his cigar-box from the study. His dog is waiting for him on the 
landing, a dejected look in his brown, honest eyes. “ Dandy, how is it you're not in your 
kennel? Who isthat for?” he questions, taking a letter from the lamp-bracket. ‘ For 
me, in Mary’s hand!” He shrugs his shoulders. “ Some fresh nonsense, 1 suppose,” and, 
muttering to himself, he tears open the envelope, noticing that the gum is scarcely dry, 
and reads—* I cannot love you, so have left you.” 

“ Pithy, and to the purpose,” he remarks, laughing softly. She cannot love me, so 
she leaves me, Another proof of her absurd romanticism. She said, from the first, 
that she would leave me if she could not grow to love me, because she thought it sinful 
for an unloving husbaud and wife to live together. Yet I loved her well enough— 
at first, and what a cold little devil she was to me; but I made her suffer for it.” A 
hard, exultant light fills his cold eyes. “I've held her naked soul in my hand, and 
watched her eyes widen and her face grow white as I slowly crushed the joy and 
gladness out of it. Yes, I think I made her suffer,” he smiles, while he neatly folds 
the letter, and opens the door of Mary’s room. Dandy darts in first, his nose to the 
ground, and pounces upon a glove, which he carries to his master. “ What have you 
got there, boy? A glove! a man’s glove....” He looks round, his fuce growing 
paler, and notices a crumbled envelope in the fender. He picks it up end spreads it 
open to the firelight ; his face, his lips grow livid—it is addressed to David Davidson, 
Avenue Theatre, New York, and is one of the envelopes in which he, imitating Mary's 
handwriting, had returned David's letters, Mary not even seeing them, the hail-keeper 
at the “ Royal” retaining them, in obedience to his manager's orders. 

“So she has found me out, and left me.” He has forgotten the glove; it is lying 
where he dropped it when he picked up the envelope; he sees it now. “Left me fer 
him! curse her,” he mutters, flinging glove and envelope into the fire, and, as they curl 
and shrivel in the fierce heat thinks, “lf it were her flesh, now.” Now he turns from the 
fire, laughing grimly. “So my soft, tender-spirited little wife has gone to the one man in 
all the world able to satisfy her sympathetic, hungry soul. . . . Howshe will suffer... 
by-and-bye. I haven't watched her, studied her from her highest to her lowest, not to 
know that she, even at her lowest, is higher than most women at their highest. The 
sin will eat into her heart and destroy what little freshness I left there.” Ho smooths 
his chin and smiles down at Dandy. ‘ ‘Out of the frying-pan into the fire’ It isa 
homely, cook-like phrase, but it fits your case, Mery, most aptly. . .. Come down to 


supper, Dandy.” 
Ill. 


Ir is June, the time of the roses and leafy trees, Through the high, uncurtained 
windows of a ward in St. Thomas's Hospital the setting sun is shining on the weary, pain- 
tortured men who lie in the narrow beds down either side, till their wan, drawn faces are. 
flushed ruddy-red with his bright, glad warmth and healthsome glow, and high in the 
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sky, out of sight, hangs the new moon, like a slender silver thread among the golden 
clouds, A door at one end of the ward is softly opened, and a woman, the woman 
Mary, enters, the sun’s loving light on her rich hair, pure eyes, and quiet brow. Eager 
eyes are turned to greet her; some of the men—her children she calls them—stretching 
out their hands to her, for Nurse Mary, for the first time since entering the hospital, 
has been away all the whole day in the country to a sweet womanly woman, who, to 
tempt her from the hot City, suid, “Come, and you shall have more fruit and flowers 
for your ‘children’ than you can carry.” So Mary went, and returned with the bonny 
smell of the fields in her gown and hair. Her apron is filled with flowers, and in 
one hand she carries a big bunch of buttercups and daisies for the little children. She 
lays all the flowers on the foot of one of the beds while she goes from one man to another, 
arranging the tumbled bed-clothes, smoothing the pillows, and telling each and all of 
the country. How their faces brighten as she leans over them, her sweet face tender 
with pity, her cool, firm hand soothing them, and making their pain seem less keen. And 
now, with her heart gladdened to find how much they care for her and how each 
one has looked for her return, she gathers up the flowers and sits down to tie them into 
little bunches, one for each bedside. She thrusts her hands under the blossoms, lifts 
them up, and buries her face among them, laughing softly through their fragrance for 
sudden, simple joy of their beauty, and then lets them fall again into her lap. But one 
rose, catching with its thorns to the bosom of her gown, clings there. Mary takes it 
tenderly in her hand, her eyes filling with tears ; it is a maiden-blush rose, David’s rose 
of roses. “Is he living?” she murmurs, softly. She has neither seen nor heard of him 
since the night, seven long years ago, when they met for the last time. 

“Is that a blush-rose, nurse?” comes in a weak voice from the bed by her side. 
Mary turas; it is a poor country lad, who was brought in a few weeks ago, his body 
nigh crushed, She holds the rose to his face, and there is a faint smile on his pale lips 
as the tender leaves touch them. “I wish you'd lay it by me so I can smell to it in the 
night; it’s mother's favourite,” he whispers, with a look of such home-yearning in his 
young eyes that Mary's lips quiver, and a tear rolls down her face and falls deep 
into the heart of the rose as she lays it by him on the pillow; and, seeing a helpless 
movement of his poor pale hands towards the flower, she lifts them up and folds them 
round it, holding them there till his heavy eyes close, and he falls fast asleep. With a 
sigh and a tearful smile, Mary turns to her flowers just as @ nurse enters and beckons 
her from the ward. “There is a gentleman asking for you; heis waiting in the Matron's 
room.” Mary goes, wondering whocan itbe? Her husband? If it should be he! . . 
She half opens the door and stands there trembling, a great dread upon her. . . Suddenly 
the door is caught from her hand, is swung wide open, and David, his eyes glowing, his 
great frame trembling, stands before her. Her hands go out yearningly to his, and eye 
to eye they stand, the light growing dim. 

Now David, in a voice so sad her heart thrills to it, says, ‘‘ Mary, will you go with me 
to your husband? He is blind; he begs for you, and is so broken he cannot live any great 
while. Say, will yougo?” And Mary lays her hand in his and says, “ Yes, David, I will go.” 

The evening light deepens in the -little room, and without the river laps, laps 
against the wharves and barges, and flows on and out to the great mystic-hearted sea 
that will purify and make sweet, even as pain and sorrow purify and make strong tho 
soul.—Emity Wittarp. 


Che Fatal Legs. 


f AM an actor, or rather, I call myself one. I am, however, “ disengaged.” 

Mcre so since Widow Walker has But let me not anticipate; which, 
by-the-bye, I never could have done—no matter. I took apartments, com- 
fortably furnished, with'a widow lady named Walker. I was “first floor 
back”; and “ first floor front” was Mr. Simon Simpkian, of the Theatre. 
The widow always called us “ first floors,” either “ back” or “ front,” and 
never by our names, although we never called her out of hers. If we had, 
she would not have come. She was an obstinate woman, but at times she 
got confused, She always called me in the morning, and once she called me 














‘front,’ then went to Simpkin with my shaving water. When I called her back, she 
called me something else, and threw the pitcher at me. I was in hot water for a while. 

* The Widow Walker was fair, fat, and forty—that is, rather fair, extremely 
fat, and very forty. She might be more; at any rate her voice was forte 
too, The actor, Simpkin, was fragile and long. He played heavy parts, which 
possibly was the cause of his constant complaint that he bad not got his share of 
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“fat.” Although lengthy, he was even less in his various diameters than I was, still I 
longed for his length. Andwhy? The Widow Walker wallowed in wealth untold, and 
I could see she smiled upon the suit of Simon Simpkin. Well shemight. It was second- 
hand. He, too, was a widower, or rather, he would have been if his wife had lived. I 
mean, if she had lived to be his wife. But she didn’t. She died before the fatal knot 
was tied; in fact, it was not tied at all. No matter, he had loved before, while my suit 
was brand new. I determined to try it on. I longed to win the widow for my wife—I 
should say for myself. One day I saw the actor kiss her through the keyhole. We were 
rivals from that moment—at least I was. He didn’t see me, or he would have been one 
too; Imeanone also. That is to say there would have been two of us, whereas there was 
only one of me—no matter. 

The widow went a good deal to the theatre. She ordered him, and he gave her 
orders—thut is, “ passes for two.” He knew her size. She always took “ twos” in seats. 
He did the villains at the theatre, while I did the hero at home. He bellowed in blank 
verse, while I blew the kitchen fire with the bellows. He mashed her, while I mashed 
the potatoes for supper. But I determined to beard the clean-shaved lion in his lair. In 
short, or rather, at length, I obtained an engagement, and became an actor. My rival and 
myself now stood upon the same footing. I mean we should have done, only, in a word, 
we didn’t. Simon Simpkin, as before observed, indeed observed anyhow, was slender as 
a willow wand, and appropriately pliable, especially about the legs. Still, on the stage, 
his nether limbs looked round and well proportioned. His calves might pass for cows, 
= his knees were second elbows, or rather, “ Elba’s”—they held a bony part in 
exile. 

On the other hand—I should say legs—my tights were always loose, and while the 
widow smiled on his understanding, she smiled at mine. _I thirsted for my hated rival’s 
blood, or rather for his flesh, more correctly speaking, for the shape of his legs—techni- 
cally, for his ‘‘ leg-shapes.”” Having failed in an attempt to have his blood by means of a 
darning needle, I determined to go for his shapes. I went for them one night before 
performance, I went tohis dressing-room and gotthem. That.night the Widow Walker 
was in front. Iwasdesperate. Iwas determined that she should see her Simpkin in all 
his naked—I should say his unpadded—deformity, and that mine—that is, my limbs— 
should be resplendent in his borrowed plumes. But alas, all my plans—and myself— 
were violently overthrown—by Simpkin. 

I had merely insinuated one leg in the woolly pads, when he insinuated another some- 
where else. We argued the matter all over my dressing-room. Meanwhile, time jogged 
merrily along. The curtain was raised, and so were we eventually; but unfortunately I 
had only retained one half of those precious pads. The right was left on my leg, but 
Simpkin had carried off the left leg all right! What was Itodo? My left leg would 
not look right, or if it did, my right would be wrong. There was no time, however, for 
consideration, as my face required sponging before app!ying the sticking-plaister, and 
eventually I had to hobble on to the stage with two odd understandings—that is, 
one odd one andone even one, Even that was odd, which appears odd—no matter. 

Fortunately I went on from the O.’P. side, which enabled me to put my best leg 
foremost. In the centre of the stage I met Simpkin, who had entered from the 
prompt side. The widow gazed with rapture on us both, until, oh, horror! attera 
short scene it was necessary that each of us should retire to the place from whence 
we came. We advanced towards it, backwards, and mutually stumbling, our other 
legs became exposed to view. A yell from the audience, the sack from the manage- 
ment, and a week's notice from the widow, subsequently greeted us. Besides which, 
Simpkin and myself are not on the best of torms. We get into argument when we 
meet in the streets. I stay at home a good deal now.—Wa rer Browne. 


A Frencu manager, named Révalard, who began as an actor at the Ambigu, and 
afterwards took a travelling company round the country, is celebrated for his waggery, 
which generally took the form of “ bulls” that an Irishman need not disclaim. In the course 
of the Ceebestonet scene in a melodrama one evening, a rocket stick struck a spectator in the 
pit ; and Révalard, next day, fearing lest this accident might interfere with his receipts, had 
printed in large letters on the bills the following notice: “ The public is respectfully informed 
that henceforth the bombardment will be carried on at the point of the bayonet only.” On 
another occasion, after giving several performances in a little town to empty benches, he 
issued a placard as follows: “M. Révalard and his company, touched by the cordial 
welcome which the inhabitants continue to accord them, beg to announce that, instead of 


—— Saturday, as advertised, they will take their departure to-morrow morning at six 
oc P 
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Cheatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 


FROM DECEMBER, 1885, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1886. 


Aprauams, Mrs., wife of Morris Abrahams, of the Pavilion Theatre, December 31. 
Asin, Mons. J., Bicycle Performer, July 31. 
Avpripog, Ira, Pianist, Scarborough Aquarium, aged 24, August 26. 
Arraup, Stephen, Actor, aged 71, September 24. 
Atkins, Mrs., Actress, April —. 
Austin, Samuel, father of Samuel H.S. Austin, Acting Manager, aged 77, February 4. 
Avo a, Little, aged 11, November 4. 
Avonpate, Mrs., wife of Walter Avondale, aged 35, April 19. 
Bacon, Charles, Sculptor, father of C. Irvine Bacon, Actor, April 1. 
Banks, “ Billy,” Negro Minstrel, January 18. 
Bastow, Louis, Agent-in-advance for Edmonds’s Menagerie, April 29. 
Baventet, Charles, ancle of Mile. Artét, Operatic Vocalist, aged 72, July 15. 
Becxert, Mrs. Mary, mother of the Sisters Beckett, October 9. 
Beprorp, Miss Mary Sophia, daughter of the late Paul Bedford, February 17. 
Beer, Mrs. Fanny, wife of Tom Beet, Coloured Minstrel, aged 40, February —. 
Bennett, R. M., Plymouth Correspondent of The Era, aged 52, September 30. 
Benson, G. H., Actor, aged 23, December 28. 
Bisuor, Mrs., mother of Vinney Bishop, August 15. 
Buiumaner, Frau Frieb, Actress, Court Theatre, Berlin, July 31. 
Bryrue, Charles M., Actor, aged 58, March 27. 
Bonenitt, Miss Jane, sister of Miss Bessie Bonehill, aged 85, March 31. 
Boorn, Alfred, Equestrian, aged 25, February 23. 
Bowen, W., father of Harry Bowen, Theatrical Agent, October 12. 
Bowuine, J. P., Principal of Yorkshire College of Music, aged 35, July 3. 
Bramuatt, Mrs., wife of Mr. Bramhall, Comedian, aged 46, March 14. 
Bressant, M., Actor, of the ThéAtre Francais, Paris, aged 70, January 23. 
Brooxtyn, Mrs. Jessie, wife of H. Brvoklyn, Stage Manager Carl Rosa Co. Aug. 10. 
Burcu, John George, one of the Brothers Onda, Gymnasts, aged 24, April 6. 
Bunrstem, Charles, Dramatist and Journalist, aged 28, January —. 
Burrerwortns, Miss Annie, Vocalist, December 9. 
Casumorr, Thomas Isaac, Equestrian Clown, May 7. 
Casson, Charles Henry, father of Walter Casson, Actor, September 24. 
Cavenvisu, Henry Frederick Compton (Henry Carlton), Actor, April 1. 
Cuapwicx, Mrs. Sophia, professionally known as Avolina, wife of H. Valdo, Clown, Sept.11. 
Cuarrect, William Francis, Equestrian Clown, aged 67, July 17. 
i Cuanves, Lennard, Music Hall Artist, aged 43, August 27. 
' Cuatrerton, Frederick Balsir, Theatrical Manager, aged 51, February 18. 
Currey, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of J. W. Cherry, January 19. 
j CutsHoim, Mrs., wife of 8. R. Chisholm, T. R., North Shields, aged 53, February 19. 
Crements, Frank, Actor, May 8. 
Cuirrorp, Gervan, Actor, May 20. 
Conra, Frederic Walter, Acrobat, aged 25, July 7. 
Cor, Thomas, Actor and Stage Manager, August 16. 
Coan, Mrs. Jane, wife of William R. Cogan, proprietor of T. R., Grantham, January 16. 
Corz, Owen Blayney, father of George Canninge, Comedian, aged 78, Nov. 26. 
Comer, John, Vocalist, aged 86, April —. 
Cooxe, William, formerly Equestrian Manager, May 7. 
Coorrr, Joseph, Music Hall Artist, aged 26, September 14. 
Coorg, Miss Lizzie, Actress, aged 23, February 18. 
Core, Mdme. Cecilia (Mrs, Stephen Chambers), March 25. 
Coynr, Fred, Comedian, aged 39, February 23. 
Crick, Edmund, father of Mrs, T. F. Nye, April 10. 
Crownourst, Mrs. Mary, mother of Harry, John and Edwin Croueste, aged 79, May 22. 
Dasuway, Mrs. Charles, November 3. 
Day, Mrs., formerly Comedy and Burlesque Actress, wife of Harry Day, Manager of 
Days’ Concert Hall, Birmingham, aged 38, July 13, 
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De Vasco, Mdlle., Trapéze Artist, November 3. 

Ds Vora, Robert, Acrobat, aged 37, February 13. 

D'Irranoer, Thos, Howard Paul, professionally known as Valentine, Comedian, a. 42, May 7. 
Dorrrivcr, Mrs., mother of Ernest Dottridge, September 5. 

Dvusrevit, M. Ernest, Librettist, aged 55, April —. 

Dunnina, A. T., Australian Operatic Manager, June 9. 

Epwarps, Mrs. Emily Frances, wife of George Edwards, Theatrical Journalist, Dec. 8. 
Exuiort, Mrs. Ann, wife of Will Elliott, aged 27, August 15. 

Exurorr, Mdme. Louie, Transformation Dancer, wife of Gustav Hanisch, aged 26, June 2. 
Emery, Mrs., widow of Samuel Emery, Actor, May 1. 

Frecpixe, Mrs. C., mother of Albert H. Fielding, Acting Manager, April 8. 

Frrzorratp, Mrs. Ellie Teresa, wife of John G. Fitzgerald, aged 28, May 7. 

Frercuer, John C,, Property Master, aged 45, March 8. 

Fiortneton, Mrs. Jane Hinton,widow of John Hinton Florington,Tragedian, a. 73, Oct. 24, 
Forster, Harry, Comic Vocalist, December 7. 

Forsyta, Mrs. Lina Dalrymple, wife of Robert Forsyth, August 26. 

Francis, James, Part Proprietor of the Mohawk Minstrels, aged 46, October 27. 
Garratt, Mrs. Mary Annie, aged 90, October 27. 

Garter, T., Proprietor T. R., Macclesfield, April 7. 

Gerarp, John, late of Sanger’s Circus, November 15. 

Girrorp, William, father of Mrs. Leoni, August 10. 

Gopwin, Edw. W., F.S.A., Architect, and Archeological Designer of Stage Costumes, Oct. 6. 
Gratnoer, Mrs., Actress, wife of W. P. Grainger, November 6. 

Gravenstetn, Wynand, Violoncellist, October 8. 

Gunn, Michael Louis, eldest son of the late John Gunn, aged 19, August —. 

Haxuipay, Charles, Musician, aged 34, March 14. 

Harpman,. W. H., Comedian, January 30. 

Harpwick, James, Comic Song Writer, aged 71, September —. 

Haroreaves, Frank, Manager of M’Farland’s Music Hall, Aberdeen, August —. 
Harrison, George, father of the Brothers Herrison, Music Hall Artists, May 25. 
Harton, John Liptrot, Musical Composer, aged 77, September 20. 

Hawes, Miss Maria B. (Mrs. J. D. Merest), Vocalist, April —. 

Henperson, Alexander, Theatrical Manager, aged 57, February 1. 

Hepwortn, William Henry, Basso Player, aged 24, February 12. 

Hervert, Miss Annie (Mrs. George Townway), Bullad Vocalist, December 20. 

Hicks, Mdme. Agnes Rosa, Vocalist, aged 36, March 13. 

Hixpon, Rochester L. (professionally known as Chester Hildon), Acting Manuger, 
Hopson, Mrs., wife of Joseph Hobson, Leeds, June 5. 

Horsman, Charles, Actor, aged 60, August 4. 

Hosxiys, William, Comedian, aged 70, September 28, 

Howarp, Miss Bella, Actress, Nov. —. 

Howe, Mrs. Elizabeth Sophia, mother of Walter Howe, Comedian, May 16, 

Howe t, Fred. A. (Fred. Albert), Topical and Motto Vocalist, aged 42, October 12. 
Humpgrt, M. Eugéne, Director of the Alcazar, Brussels, and Librettist, aged 51, May —. 
Hunter, William (Will Brown), Ethiopian Comedian, aged 42, February 1. 

Inoteny, Clement Mansfield, Shakespearian Commentator, aged 63, October —. 

Jerrs, Charles William (Charles Wilkins), Music Hall Vocalist, aged 55, September 10. 
Jounson, Mrs, Olga, wife of Richard Johnson, Variety Artist, aged 42, November 8. 
Jones, Mrs., wife of J. Wilton Jones, Dramatist, aged 31, May —. 

Jutsan, W. R., Music Hall Entertainer, aged 59, April 4. 

Ketutno, James, Acrobat and Pantomimist, aged 49, April 25. 

Kewnepy, David, Scottish Vocalist, aged 61, September —. 

KENNEDY, Walter (otherwise Hales), July 12. 

Krxe, Harry (Hales), formerly Negro Comedian, Panorama Proprietor, aged 39, August 28, 
Larrar, Mrs., mother of William Laffur, Scenic Artist, aged 73, December 24, 

Lanotey, Miss Kate (Mrs. Kilpack), Actress, April 15. 

Lee, George Vandeleur, Musical Composer and Teacher, aged 55, November 27. 
Lxeoterr, Artois Leopold (Louis Leglere), Pantomimist, aged 55, September 23. 

Lewis, Mrs. Sarah, wife of William Lewis, aged 68, February 14. 

Luxpon, Miss Agnes, Vocalist, February 17. 

Laszt, Abbé Franz, Musical Composer and Pianist, aged 75, July 31. - 

Luoyrp, Mrs., wife of John Lloyd, Theatre of Variety, Riddings, aged 40, September 2. 
Lorsser, Roux, father of Louise and Clotilde Loisset, Equestriennes, January 1, 

Lowe, Albert Henry, professionally known as Harry Lauri, aged 44, June 17, 
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Lucas, Mrs. Louisa, mother of Walter Eugene Lucas, Professional Director, a. 72, Dec. 15, 
M‘Outtocu, Mrs. Rose, mother of Albert Macolla, Violinist, March 31. 
M‘Kenna, Mrs. Rose, mother of Francis M‘Kenna (F. Folloy), Music Hall Artist, Oct. 7, 
Maas, Joseph, Tenor Vocalist, aged 38, January 16. 

Macxintosu, Mrs.,motherof R. E. Mackintosh (Frank Roden) of Coventry, aged 72, May 10. 
Macnatty, Mrs, Jessie, mother of J. P. Macnally, April 29. 

Mackney, C. H., Theatrical Leader, aged 65, May 9. 

Major, Mrs. Hannah, wife of Tom Major, Property Master, Surrey Theatre, August 13, 
Maranparsg, J., Musician and Orchestral Conductor, November 23. 

Mant te, George Hunter (Allday), August 5, 

Manton, Mdme., Vocalist, wife of T. Manton, August 25. 

Maxcor, John David, father of Mdlle. Margot, aged 57, April 9. 

Marniort, J. H., father of Miss Marriott, Actress, aged 87, August 25, 

Manrsuatt, Frederick, Comedian, aged 37, September 21. 

Martineau, Francis, Actor, aged 29, May 18. 

Marz-F'rrerare, Mdme., French Opera Vocalist, aged 42, June —. 

Merviy, Will, Comic Vocalist, aged 32, April 17. 

Meyerseer, Mdme., widow of the Composer, aged 82, June —. 

Mixes, Mrs. Susannah, wife of Patrick Miles, April 10, 

Mrranna, David Myers, Tenor Vocalist, aged 50, March 21. 

Mrrato, Signor, Tenor Vocalist, December 21. 

Monrirz-Joxat, Mme. Rosa, Actress, wife of Moritz-Jokai, Hungarian Dramatist, Nov.—. 
Montcomery, William Henry, Musical Composer and Conductor, aged 76, September 12. 
Mortimer, Miss Bella, Actress, widow of Charles Dillon, aged 40, May 28. 

Mozxxy, William Orford, professionally known as William Orford, October 12. 
Mvurracu, Thomas, father of Provo, Equilibrist and Juggler, March 15. 

Napuraut, Israel, father of Fred. B. Norton, Actor, aged 86, April 28. 

Nicuo.ts, Bernhard Downs, Musician, February 1. 

Nosiiu1e, Miss Lucia, Vocalist, April —. 

O'Connor, Mrs., mother of James O’Connor, Music Hall Artist, January 4. 

Osrrorrskt, —, Russian Dramatist, June —. 

Patmer, Henry, professionally known as Harry Siddons, aged 41, July 16. 

Parker, Will, Negro Comedian, September 2. 

Paxry, Henry, late of Prince of Wales's and Comedy Theatres, &c., aged 43, October 19. 
Parrerson, Mrs., wife of Johnny Patterson, Clown, June 27. 

Peart, Cora (daughter of Crouch, composer of “ Kathleen Mavourneen”), who once made 

an appearance at the Bouffes, Paris, July —. 

Prrt, Miss Lottie, Actress, December 23, 

Pirrman, Josiah, Orgarlist and Choirmaster, April 23. 

Poxtn1, Mrs. Mary Ann, aged 58, August 1. 

Poncute.ut, Amileari, Composer, aged 51, January 16. 

Powe t, Mrs. Eliza Ann, wife of William Powell, sen., Equestrian, aged 70, December 6. 
Preston, J. B., Actor, aged 50, September 22. 

Prince, Mrs. Rebecca, mother of Mons. Prince, Equilibrist, June 17. 

Prioteav, Mdme., Actress, formerly of the Gymnase, Paris, aged 64, June —. 

Puau, John, Equestrian, aged 34, November 27. 

Pyne, Miss Susan, Vocalist, wife of F. H. Celli, January 5. 

Quick, Charles M., Scenic Artist, June 3. 

Rayne, John Charles Lin, Actor, aged 47, November 5. 
Raymonp, Miss Florence, March 29. 

Ricavo, Henry, Acrobat and Pantomimist, aged 66, May 14. 
Romer, —, formerly the Basso of the Moore & Burgess Minstrels, aged 61, October 17. 
Rowca, Frank, Chairman of the Birmingham Concert Hall, April 22. 

Sara, Mrs., wife of Geo. A. Sala, Journalist, Novelist, and Dramatist, December —. 
Scumnortzer, Jacob, Poet and Flautist, composer of many Styrian Songs, aged 62, Jan. —, 
Scorr, William Hamilton (known as Scotty), Pianist, aged 36, November 12. 

Scracas, William Beckwith, late proprietor of Alexandra Music Hall, Workington, Apr. 7. 
Srarte, Mrs. Eliza, widow of William Searle, November 28. 

Suaw, John, Part Proprietor and Manager, T. R., Dewsbury, January 12. 

Suenton, J. W., Dramatic Author, aged 34, April 26. 

Sueruerp, Richard, Actor and Manager, formerly of the Surrey Theatre, aged 76, Apr. 14. 

Suort, William Saroni, Musical Clown, February 9. 

Sips, John, Negro Comedian, one of the Three Jolly Coons, drowned while bathing, July 10. 

Simzon, Mrs, L., widow of J. H. Simeon, Comedian, May 19. 
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Sums, Miss Lizzie, Dancer, May —. 

Smmonns, J. Rewe, Treasurer of the Cameron Company, November 21. 

Sinctair, H., Actor, October —. 

Stater, Mrs. (Miss Louisa Pereira) Actress, wife of J. H. Slater, aged 39, December 20, 
Stater, John, Stage Manager, Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, aged 43, February 27. 
Sotomon, Solomon, professionally known as Captain F’. Athya, aged 44, September 29, 
Spsakman, Walter, Actor, aged 42, March 6. 

Spraca, John C., Instrumentalist, aged 56, March 20. 

Sreap, James Hurst, Music Hall Vocalist, “The Perfect Cure,” January 24, 
Srepuanne, M., Tenor, of Opéra Comique, Paris, aged 34, December 28. 

Srevenson, Ebenezer, late Manager of the Blackpool Winter Gardens, aged 56, Sept. 5. 
Swanton, John G., Actor, of T. R., Belfast, aged 48, February 9. 

SweeTmay, Mrs., Actress, wife of Robert Sweetman, May 24. 

Swrxsourne, Mrs. Ann Elizabeth, wife of Thos. Swinbourne, Actor, aged 57, April 21. 
Tarr, Miss Annie, Musical Composer, February —. 

Taytor, Sir Henry, Dramatist and Poet, aged 86, March 27. 

Tartor, Miss Maude, Actress, February 28. 

Temp.eton, John, Operatic Vocalist, aged 84, July 2. 

TemPteton, Willie, Cireus Clown, of Hengler’s, aged 43, February 25. 

Tuvrton, John Robert, of Thurton’s ‘‘ Odd Folks,” aged 54, July 15. 

Traynor, Edward, Actor, aged 31, March 22. 

TrowsrinGE, Miss Annie, Vocalist, aged 21, March 3. 

Tvtxock, William, jun., Violinist, aged 23, September 9. 

Tustin, John T., Pianist, aged 40, July 9. 

Vincent, Miss Nellie, Actress, wife of Geo. Barrett, April 25. 

Watpon, Mrs., mother of Richard Waldon, Actor, February 26. 

Watton, Fred, formerly Stage Manager of T. R., Liverpool, aged 57, March 1. 

Warp, Henry Rohadehonse, father of Tom Ward, Champion Dancer, July 17. 

Warp, Thomas H. (Tom), Champion Clog Dancer, aged 35, November 22. 

Watson, Thomas, late T. R., Birmingham, aged 81, January 9. 

Weartuersurn, William, Pantomimist, aged 32, June 21. 

Witpman, Edward, son of “ Funny Joe,” July 9. 

Wituums, Harry, Actor, aged 53, October 31. 

Witt1iams, Mattie, professionally known as Mattie Wood, September 16. 

Wutson, Matthew, Actor, March 21, 

Wrruatt, Charles Edward, Solicitor, husband of Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam, a. 65, Mar. 23, 
Woopueap, Mrs., wife of William Woodhead, Musician, January 26, 

Woorear, William, Actor, aged 84, December 21. 

Worrton, Mrs. Erskine, wife of Israel Worton, of Worton’s Varieties, March 28, 
Wray, Samuel, Negro Comedian, drowned while boating, May 27. 

Yetranp, Willie (professionally known as George D’Arcy), Dramatist, July 19. 
Youna, Mrs., wife of J. F. Young, Actor, June 4, 


NoTICE POSTED ON THE DRESSING-ROOM DOOR OF TIIE LEADING LADY IN A VIENNA 
THEATRE :—“ In case of fire you are earnestly requested to seize the occupant by the arm, 
not by the hair, which belongs to the stage properties, and is consequently insured, while 
the actress is not.” 


Ar Rouen, one night, Za Femme 4 Deux Maris had been billed, and the house was 
already full, when the actor who had to play the blind father was taken suddenly ill. The 
stage manager came forward, and proposed to the audience to change the piece, but the 
public refused to accept the alteration, and a member of the company accordingly offered to 
read the — To this solution of the difficulty the spectators consented, and they were 
accordingly treated to the phenomenon of a blind man reading with his eyes. 


Frencn actors often save themselves by their ready wit from the unpleasant consequences 
of their blunders. During a performance of La Chaussée’s Mélanide, at Lunéville, the 
representative of Darviam knew so little of his réle, that when he came to his love declaration 
the prompter was obliged to take on himself the recitation of the long passage, which he 
declaimed aloud from the unsightly box in which our neighbours still continue to instal that 
useful functionary in the middle of their stage. When he had concluded, Darviam, in no degree 
disconcerted, turned towards the actress, and pointing to the prompter, said : “ Mademoiselle, 
as this gentleman has been kind enough to inform you, &c.” The hilarity of the audience at 
a of mind knew no bounds, and the artist was ever after a leading favourite at 

unéville, 
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Hew Pieces 


PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER, 1885, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1886. 


ADELPHI. 
Harbour Lights, drama, in five acts, by George R. Sims and Henry Pettitt, December 23. 
AVENUE. 

Kenilworth, fairy burlesque-extravaganza, in three acts, by R. Reece and H. B. Farnie, 
December 19. 

Lurline, burlesque, in three acts, by Robert Reece and H. B. Farnie, April 24. 

The Commodore, opera-houffe, in three acts, a new English version, by Messrs. H. B. Farnie 
and R. Reece, of “ La Creole” (music by Jacques Offenbach, libretto by Albert Millaud), 
May 10. 

Our Agency, musical comedy, in four acts, by Burlington Brumell and W. G. Matchem, July 19. 

Zndiana, comic opera, in three acts, taken from the French, by H. B. Farnie, composed by 
Audran (first produced at the Comedy Theatre, Manchester, October 4), October 11, 


BRITANNIA. 


Daddy Longlegs, pantomime, by F. Bowyer, December 26. 

Self; or, Man's Inhumanity, comedy-drama, in five acts, by Brien McCullough (originally 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Bolton), July 26. 

The Main Hope, drama, in a prologue and three acts, by George Comer, August 30. 

The Way of the World, drama, in five acts, by Wilton B. Payne (originally produced at 
Theatre Royal, Dewsbury, February 12, 1883), September 13. 


COMEDY. 

Masse-en-Yell-Oh, a “riotous socialistic travestie,’ in three scenes, by Harry Paulton and 
“ Mostyn Tedde,” music by Jakobowski, March 23. 

The Lily of Leoville, comic opera, in three acts; libretto by Alfred Murray and Felix Remo, 
lyrics by Clement Scott, music by Ivan Caryll (produced at the Grand Theatre, Birming- 
ham, May 3); May 10. 

La Souris, saynete, acted in French, June 24. 

Caught, comedy-drama, in three acts, adapted by Stanislaus Calhaem, June 29. 

The Royal Berkshire Regiment, domestic drama, in one act, by H. T. Van Laun and Felix 
Remo, June 29. 

Blackberries, musical comedy, in one act, by Mark Melford (originally produced on June 14, 
at Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool), July 31. 

Sister Mary, play, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett and Clement Scott (originally produced 
at Theatre Royal, Brighton, March 8), September 11. 


COURT. 
The Schoolmistress, farce, in three acts, by A. W. Pinero, March 27. 
The Nettle, comedietta, by Ernest Warren, October 13, 


CRITERION. 

The Man with three Wives, farce, in three acts, adapted by C. M. Rae from “ Trois Femmes 
pour un Mari,” of Grenet-Dancourt (originally produced at the Cluny Theatre, Paris, 
January 11, 1884), January 23, 

A Gay Husband, drama, in three acts, adapted from the French of Octave Feuillet, by 
Allerton (originally produced at the Devonshire Park Theatre, Eastbourne, May 31), 
June 15. 

Take Back the Heart, “ mysterious incident,” in one act (originally produced at the Devonshire 
Park Theatre, Eastbourne, May 31), June 15. 

The Little Pilgrim, a free version in two acts, of Ouida’s novel, “Two Little Wooden Shoes,” 
by W. G. Wills, July 3. 

Love's Martyrdom, tragedy, in one act, by A. C. Calmour, July 3. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


‘inderella, pantomime, by F. C. Burnand, December 22. 
Jewels and Dust; or, The Romance of a Court, comedy, in four acts, by George Manville Fenn, 
May 18. : 


Nellie’s Flight, comedy, in three acts, by Sutherland Edwards and Brandon Thomas, July 20. 
Minna; or, The Fall from the Cliff, operetta, in one act, by Sutherland Edwards and 
Isidore de Lara, July 20. 
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DRURY LANE. 


Aladdin, pantomime, by E. L. Blanchard, December 26. 

The Troubadour, lyric drama, in four acts; libretto by Francis Hueffer, music by A. C. 
Mackenzie; June 8. 

Frivoli, comic opera, in three acts ; English words by Wm. Beatty-Kingston, music by Louiy 
Hervé ; June 29. 

A Run of Luck, sporting drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt and Augustus Harris, 
August 28. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, 


Sindbad the Sailor, pantomime, by Oswald Allan, December 24. 

Spae Wife, drama, in four acts, adapted by Dion Boucicault from Sir Walter Scott’s “Guy 
Mannering,” March 30, 

Minnigrey. drama, in four acts, by H. Young and G, Roberts, June 14. 

Outcast London, domestic drama, in four acts, constructed and arranged by Albert West, 
written by H. Young and G. Roberts, October 2. 

The Forger; or, Good and Evil, drama, in four acts (first time in London), November 13. 

Jonathan Wild, a new version, in five acts, by Henry Young, of Harrison Ainsworth’s * Jack 
Sheppard,” November 27. 


EMPIRE, 


Hurly-Burly, military pantomime and ballet, December 21. 

Round the World, a new version, by Alfred Murray, of Jules Verne and D’Ennery’s “ Round 
the World in Eighty Days,” March 3. 

The Palace of Pearl, musical spectacular extravaganza, written by William Younge and 
Alfred Murray ; music by Jakobowski and Stanislaus, June 12. 

A Maiden Wife, new version, in two acts, of De Leuven and Brunswick's opera, “ Le Postillon 
de Lonjumeau” ; music by Adolphe Adam (the English title was altered to the original 
French on August 30), August 21. 


GAIETY,. 


Solomm’s Sword, operetta in Hindustani (played by Parsee Company), December 12. 

The Fancy Ball, comic sketch in Hindustani (played by Parsee Company), December 12. 

Shakuntalah, an extract from Kaladisha’s drama (played by Parsee Company), December 12° 

Little Jack Sheppard, burlesque, in three acts, by H, P. Stephens and W. Yardley, December 26. 

Under Cover, comedietta, adapted from “ Le Bibelot” of Ernest d’Hervilly, by Cunningham 
Bridgman, January 9. 

Mistaken Identity, farce, by A. Murray, February 4. 

Which? two-act farce, by A. G. Bagot, February 18. 

Love and Stratagem, play, in three acts, by Oswald Brand and E. W. Linging, March 15. 

Atlantis ; or, The Lost Land, comic opera, in three acts, by Maurice Dalton and Ernest Genet, 
music by T. M. Haddow, March 17. 

Veracity, whimsical comedy, in three acts, by Walter Parke, April 29. 

Carl, opera, in one act ; words by Shedden Wilson, music by W. Meyer Lutz ; May 3. 

Hand and Heart, play, in one act, by Messrs. W. Yardley and H. P. Stephens, May 21. 

Adonis, burlesque, in two acts (originally produced in America), May 31. : 

Mehalah; or, The Power of Will, romantic drama, in five acts, adapted from the novel of the 
same name, by Messrs. Wm. Poel and W. H. G, Palmer, June 11. 

Old Sinners, adaptation, in four acts, by James Mortimer, of Victorien Sardou’s “ Les Vieux 
Garcons,” June 16, 

The Confidential Clerk, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from Baron Von Moser's “ Der 
Leibrenter,” by Svdney Wittman and Shedden Wilson, June 18. 

Mischief, evmedy, in three acts, by Cunningham Bridgman, June 23. s 

The Jones's Notes, farcical comedy, in three acts (produced originally at the Theatre Royal,. 
Bournemouth, June 14), July 12. ; 

Knight against Rook, comedy, in four acts, by Owen Dove and J. G. Lefebre, July 23. 

Dorothy, comic opera, in three acts ; libretto by B. C. Stephenson, music by Alfred Cellier ;. 
September 25. 

A Happy Day, “family farce,” by “ Richard Henry,” October 6. 

Coerewn, farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. H. Denny and Thomas Burnside, 
November 17. 


GLOBE, 


Sins of the Fathers, drama, in one act, by W. Lestoeq, January 30. 

The Pickpocket, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from Baron Von Moser’s “ Mit 
Vergniigen,” by George P. Hawtrey, April 24. 

Barbara, one-act play, by Jerome K. Jerome, June 19. 
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GRAND. 


Blue-eyed Blue Beard, the Masher Pasha, pantomime, by Geoffrey Thorn, December 24. 

The Galley Slave, drama, in prologue and tive acts, by Bartley Campbell (first time in London), 
February 8. 

Wife or Widow ? drama, in four acts, by Clifton W. Tayleure, February 15, 

Jane Shore, play, in four acts, by J. W. Boulding and R. Palgrave (originally produced 
August 31, 1885, at the Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, under the title of “ The King’s 
Favourite ”), March 15, 

Woman against Woman, romantic drama, in five acts, adapted from the French by Frank 
Harvey (originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, March 9, 1883), 
Maych 22. 

Larks, “ musical, farcical burlesque-comedy,” in three acts, founded on a German comedy, by 
J. Wilton Jones (originally produced at the Winter Gardens, Southport, February 22), 
March 29. 

Hard Hearts, drama, in five acts, by A, J. Charleson and Charles Wilmot, April 26. 

The Cenci, play, in five acts, ‘by Percy Bysshe Shelley (private performance under the 
auspices of the Shelley Society), May 7. 

The Famine, play, in a prologue and four acts, by Hubert O’Grady (first time in London), 
June 28. 

A Mother's Sin, drama, in six tableaux, by Walter Reynolds (produced for copyright 
purposes, at Elephant and Castle Theatre, in July, 1885), July 26. 

Life and Death, drama, in five acts, adapted by Frank Harvey from MM, Hector Crémieux 
and D’Eunery’s “ Germaine” (produced at the Paris Gaité, April 3, 1858), August 16. 

With the Colours, military drama, in five acts, by Elliot Galer and James Mew (for the first 
time in London, originally produced at Royal Opera House, Leicester, August 14), 
August 23. 

The Magic Ring, comic opera, in two acts, by Oswald Brand, composed by Immanuel Liebich, 
October 11. 

A Modern Hercules, farce, translated from the German farce, “ Monsieur Herkules,” by 
Oswald Brand, October 11. 

Rhoda, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by Walter Parke, music by Antonio L. Mora 
(originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Croydon, September 27) ; November 1. 

Ferdinando, farce, by Walter Parke, November }. 

The Secret of a Life, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Williams and George Roberts, 
November 18. 


Lord Marple’s Daughter, comedy-drama, in three acts, adapted from the French, by Frank 
Harvey, November 29, 


HAYMARKET. 
> 


Nadjezda, play, in a prologue and three acts, by Maurice Barrymore, January 2. 

Room 70, farce, by Percy Fitzgerald, January 4. 

A Woman of the World, comedy, in three acts, adapted by B. C. Stephenson, from Oscar 
Blumenthal’s “ Der Probepfeil,” February 4. 

Jim the Penman, modern society romance, in four acts, by Sir Charles L. Young, Bart., 
March 25 (placed in the evening bills April 3). 


HER MAJESTY’S. 


Denise, play, in four acts, by Alexandre Dumas, fils (originally produced at the Comédie- 
Francaise, January 19, 1885), June 11. 

Carmen, opera by Bizet, libretto by Meilhac and Halévy, produced in French by M. Mayer's 
company, November 8, 

HOLBORN. 

Saved; or, A Wife's Peril, comedy-drama, in four acts, adapted from “ La Maison du Mari,” 
by Arthur Shirley (first time in London), December 26. 

Ever Faithful, domestic sensational drama, in five acts, by Edward Darbey (originally pro- 
duced at Hastings in July, 1885), January 4. 


IMPERIAL. 
[Abolished as a theatre in March, 1886.] 


LYCEUM. 
Faust, an adaptation of the First Part of Goethe's Tragedy, arranged by W. G. Wills, 


December 19. 
MARYLEBONE. 


Sindbad the Sailor, pantomime, by J. T. Denny, December 24. 

Courage: the Story of a Big Diamond, drama, in four acts, by Henry Gascoigne, October 25. 

Muldoon’s Picnic; or, Irish Life in America, American absurdity (first time in London), 
November 8. 

Tempest Tossed, drama, in four acts, by Edward Darbey, November 15. 

False Lights, drama, in four acts, by T. B. Bannister (first produced at Theatre Royal, 
Birkenhead, April 9), November 22. 
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NOVELTY. 


Vanderdecken ; or, The Flying A »qlo- Dutchman's Phantom Penny Steamer, “ burlesque version 
of an old story,” by Whyte Kdgar ; music by Mever Lutz ; December 9. 

Oliver Grumble, burlesque, in two acts, by George Dance (first produced at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, March 15), March 25. 

Florian, opera, in four acts; libretto by D. Latham, dramatised by Grace Latham, music by 
lda Walter; July 14. 

No. 12, comedietta by J. Frangais, July 31. 

A Secret Agreement, comedy-drama, in prologue and four acts, by Edmund Gregory, July 31. 

Odd, to say the Least of It, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Edward Rose (produced for the 
purposes of copyright), November 6. 

A Woman Outwitted, drama, in three acts, by D, M. Henry and Edwin Drew, November 16. 

Paul and Virginia, drama, in five acts, by Richard Davey, founded on Bernardin St. Pierre's 
novel, November 17. 

OLYMPIC. 

The Countess and the Dancer, an altered version of “ Jealousy,”’ adapted, by Charles Reade, 
from Victorien Sardou’s * Andrea” or “ Agnes,” February 27. 

The Governess, domestic drama, in a prologue and four acts, adapted from “ Miss Multon,” 
by Adolphe Belot, October 21. E 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

Sappho, a lyrical romance, in one act, by Harry Lobb; music by Walter Slaughter; 
February 10, 

Our Strategists, modern “ Comedy of Errors,” by Dr. Sayre (originally produced in America), 
May 29. 

The Undergraduates, farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. Outram Tristram, October 6. 

My Missis, domestic drama, by Catherine Lewis and Donald Robertson (performed for 
copyright purposes), October 8. 

Our Diva, comic opera, in three acts, Englished by C. M. Rae, from MM. Paul Ferrier and 
Fabrice Carré’s “ Joséphine vendue par ses Seurs,” music by Victor Roger, October 29. 


PAVILION. ° 


Jack the Giant Killer, pantomime by Oswald Allan, December 26. 
La Belle Russe, drama, in four acts, adapted by David Belascoe (originally produced at 


Wallack’s Theatre, New York), April 17. 
Driven from Home, domestic drama, in four acts (originally produced in Birmingham), 
June 14, 


PRINCE OF WALES'S ( formerly Prince's). 


Speculation, comedy, in three acts, by W. Sapte, jun., January 25. 

Enemies, comedy-drama, in three acts, adapted from “La Grande Marniére’ 
Ohnet, by Charles F. Coghlan, January 28. 

My Love and I, atvologue, by Messrs, Henry Bellingham and William T. Best, May 3. 

Les Brebis de Panurge, comedy, in one act, by Meilhac and Halévy, May 24. 

Madame regoit-elle ? duologue, by Emile de Najac, May 24. 

The Jilt, comedy, in five acts, by Dion Boucicault (produced, for copyright purposes, at the 
Elephant and Castle Theatre, July 13, 1885), July 29. 

La Béarnaise, comic opera, in three acts, adapted from the French of MM. Leterrier and 
Vanloo, by Alfred Murray, composed by André Messager (first produced at Grand, Bir- 
mingham, September 27), October 4. 

Hidden Worth, play, in a prologue and three acts, by Horace Sedger (pot founded on the 
novel “ Phyllida,” by Miss Florence Marryat), November 3. 

The House-Boat, comedietta, by H. W. Williamson, November 24. 

PRINCESS'S. 

The Lord Harry, romantic drama, in five acts, by Henry Arthur Jones and Wilson Barrett. 
February 18. 

Clito, tragedy, in five acts, by Sydney Grundy and Wilson Barrett, May 1. 

Harvest, play, in a prologue and three acts, by H. Hamilton, September 18. 

My Lord in Livery, comedietta, by 8. Theyre Smith, October 9. 


ROYALTY. 


Le Procég Veauradieux, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Delacour and Hennequin, December 14. 
La Doctoresse, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Ferrier and Bocage (produced at the Gymnase 
Dramatique, Paris, on October 28, 1885), January 11. 
The Esmondes of Virginia, play, in four acts, by — Cazauran (originally produced in 
America), May 20. 
Houp La! Tra-la-la! comedietta, from the German, by H. Mainwaring Dunstan, May 20. 
For the Old Love's Sake, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Stanley Rogers (produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Hastings, March 17, 1884), May 25. 
G2 


’ of Georges 
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Jack, four-act comedy, by Mrs. Harry Beckett, June 14. 
Mephisto, travestie, by Byron M*Guiness, June 14. 


Noah's Ark, comedy. in three acts, by Harry Paulton (first producod at Theatre Royal, Bath, 
May 30, 1885), October 27. 
SADLER'S WELLS. 
Cind-rella, pantomime, December 26. 
Faust, an adaptation, in three acts, of Goethe's tragedy (Part I.), Febraary 20. 


Living or Dead, play, in five acts, adapted from a story by Hugh Conway, by W. Stephens, 
October 9, 


SANGER 'S. 
Aladdin, and the Forty Thieves, pantomime, edited by Robert Reece, December 26. 


Millions of Money ; or, The Soldier's Trust, adaptation of Eugene Sue’s “Le Juif iErrant,” by 
A. Melville, March 1 


God Save the Queen, drama, in five acts, by Messrs, R. Palgrave and Gover (originally 
produced on April 24, at Prince’s Theatre, Bristol), September 13. 


SAVOY. 
The Carp, a whimsicality, in one act, by Frank Desprez ; music by Alfred Cellier ; February 11. 


STANDARD. 


Flarlequin Whittington and His Cat, pantomime, by John Douglass, December 26. 

Fireman of the Works, domestic dram: 1. in four acts by George Manville Fenn, adapted by 
him from his novel, “The Parson o’ Damford,” March &. 

Our Silver Wedding, drama, in five acts, by James Willing. March 2?. 

A Dark Secret, drama, i in a prologue and four acts, founded on Sheridan Le Fanu's story, 
“ Uncle Silas,” by John Douglass and James Willing, jun., October 28. 


STRAND. 


On Tour, comedietta, adapted from the French by James Mortimer, March 30, 

A Night Off; or, A Page from Balzac, eccentric comedy, in four acts (based upon Franz von 
Schonthan’s “ Der Raub der Sabinerinnen”), by Augustin Daly (produced in America), 
Mav Sa. 

Nancy & Co.. farcical piece, in four acts, adapted and augmented from the German of Julius 
Rosen, by Augustin Daly (originally produced in America), July 7. 

Elsa Dene, drama, in four acts, by A. C. Calmour (first produced at Theatre Royal, Brighton, 
October 14), October 25. 


C-arice; or, Only a Woman, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Walter Browne and Frank 
Roberts, November 17. 


ST. GEORGES HALL, 


Quid pro Quo, operetta, by W. Bendall, December 11. 
Acep your Places, operetta, by Robert Reece ; music by G. B. Allen; February 15. 
A Private Detective, farcical ‘comedy, i in one act, by Svdney Leigh and Max Pemberton. April 1. 
A United Pair, vaudeville, adapted from a story by the late Hugh Conway, by Comyns Carr, 
to music by Alfred J. Caldicott, April 5. 
Henley Regatta, musical and mimetic sketch, by Mr. Corney Grain, June 14. 
Taking the Waters, satirical musical monologue, Nove omber 1. 
Belling the Cat, comedietta, by Martin Becher, November 6. 


ST. JAMES'S. 


Antoinette Rigaud, comedy, in three acts, translated from M. Raymond Deslandes’s French 
piece of the same name, by Ernest Warren, February 13. 

A Wife's Sacrifice, adaptation, in five acts, of ‘“ Ennery “and Tarbe’s “ Martyre ! 
Grandy and Sutherland Edwards, May 2 

The Hobby- Horse, comedy, in three acts, by . W. Pinero, October 25. 


” by Sydney 


SURREY. 


Robinson Crusoe, pantomime, by George Conquest aud Henry Spry, December 24. 


Saved from the Streets; or, Waifs and Strays, drama, in four acts, by George Conquest and 
R. H. Eaton, October 18. 


Secrets of the Police, drama, in four acts, by Mark Melford, November 27. 


TOOLE’S 


Going It, farcical comely, in three acts, by J. Maddison Morton (originally produced at 
k yyalty Theatre, Glasgow, November 15, 1885), December 7. 

Faust and Loose; or, Bresion Vows, travestie on Lyceum “ Faust,” by F. C. Burnand, 
February 4. 

The Pump, comedietta, by W. Laird Clowes, March 27. 
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VAUDEVILLE. 

hap Lovers, comedy, in four acts, adapted from “Le Voyage de M. Perrichon,” by Messrs. 
’. Garick and A, F. Guibal, December 2 2. 

oe drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Madame C, Scotti, December 10. 

Another, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Miss Emily Hodson, December 14. 

Plebeians, comedy, in three acts, by Joseph Derrick, January 12. 

Doo, Brown, and Co., farce, in three acts, by C. M. Rae, March 11. 

Sophia, comedy, in four acts, founded on “incidents in Fielding’s novel, ‘Tom Jones,” by 
Robert Buchanan, April 12 

Turned Up, melodramatic farce, in three acts, by Mark Melford (produced at “% Grand 
Theatre, Glasgow, under the title of “Too Muc +h Married,” on April 19), May 2 

Hazel Kirke, drama, in four acts, by Steele Mackaye (first time in London), June 30. 

Curiosity, comedy, in three acts, by Joseph Derrick, September 14. 

A Scotch Mist, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Edwin Shepherd, November 10. 


SUNDRIES, 

A Test, drama, in one act, by Alec Nelson and Philip Bourke Marston, Ladbroke Hall, 
December 15, 

Prince Sohobozar; or, Fighteen-carat Soup, Wurlesque-extravaganza, by E. W. Bowles, 
Kilburn Town Hall, December 11. 

Im Vartesalon erste Klasse, comedietta, by Herr Hugo Miiller, German Gymnastic Society's 
Club Rooms ( Turnhalle), King’s Cross, Decembe *e 12. 

Held by the Enemy, drama, in four acts, Ladbroke Hall, February 20. 

The Last Lily, comedietta, altered from “ L’CEillet Blane,” ’ by Clement Scott, Kilburn Town 
Hall, February 23. 
Diddlecombe Farm, extravaganza, by Charles F. Fuller, produced by the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteer Musical and Dramatic Club on board H.M.S. Rainbow, April 1. 
Marjorie’s Cousin, play, in three acts, by Albany F. Major, ‘Temperance Hall, Regency 
Street, Westminster, May 10. 

The Story of Orestes, a version, in three acts, by Professor Warr, of the trilogy—* Aga- 
memnon,” “ Cheephori,” and « Eumenides "—of schy!us, Prince's Hall, May 13. 

The Tale of Troy, founded on Homer's “ Lliad” and “ Odyssey,” and told in seven tableaux ; 
the dialogue and lyrics by Professor Warr, music by Otto Goldschmidt, Walter Parratt, 
Dr. W. H. Monk, and Malcolm Lawson; Prince’s Hall, May M4. 

Helena in Troas, drama, i in two acts, by John Todhunter, Hengler’s Cireus, May 17. 

Not at Home, operetta, in one act, written by Hamilton Aidé ; music by Alfred Scott-Gatty, 
Grosvenor Hall, June 1. 

Happier Days, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Miss Sophie Scotti, Ladbroke Hall, June 17. 

Between Two Stools, comic operetta, by Louisa Gray, Glendower Mansions, South Kensington, 
duly 30. 

Hellas, by Percy Bysshe Shelley, produced as an oratorio by the Shelley Society, with music 
by Dr. Christian William Sellé, St. James's Hall, November 16. 


Slew Pieces 


PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1885, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1886. 


— 


Pimple the Pirate, absurdity, in four acts, written by Horace Mills ; music by Arthur Mills and 
J.G. Wingrove; Bijou Theatre, Woolwich, December 10. 

Lost for Gold; or, Oakmere Hold, drama, by J. H. Ulingworth (originally produced at Agra, 
Bengal, March 21, 1879) ; Guildhall, Winchester, December 26. 

Late Love, a comedy-drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Leonard S, Outram, adapted from 
“ L’Aventuritre” of Emile Augier ; Theatre Roy al, Reading, January 7. 

Bela, a new romantic drama, in four acts, by Gerald Godfrey, adapted from the French; 
Theatre Royal, Belfast, January 8. 

No Evidence, a sensational drama, by George Lash Gordon; Theatre Royal, Belfast, 
January 15, 

Fadette, an opera, in three acts, music by Maillart, English version written by W. Grist ; first 
performed in English by Carl Kosa company at Royal Court Theatre, Liv erpool, 
January 18, 

Mizpah, melodrama, in four acts ; Theatre Royal, Great Grimsby, January 25. 
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Ruy Blas, English version by W. Grist of Marchetti’s opera ; Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, 
February 4. 

The Landlord, domestic drama, in four acts, by W. J. Colling Hall; Theatre Royal, Sunder- 
land, February 8. 

Through Fire and Snow, comedy-drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Max Goldberg ; 
Theatre Royal, Scarborough, February 15. 

The Missing Link, drama, in four acts, by Hal Collier; Theatre Royal, Workington, 
February 22. 

Trish Aristocracy, an American absurdity, in three acts, for the first time in England ; Theatre 
Royal, Stratford, February 22 

Larks, a farcical burlesque-comedy, in three acts, by J. Wilton Jones; Winter Gardens, 
Southport, February 22. 

Love and the Law, operetta, in one act, written by H. Millward, composed by C, F. Hayward ; 
Exchange Hall, Wolverhampton, February 26. 

Faust and Co., a new version (burlesque) of the old story, by George Lash Gordon; Theatre 
Roval, Greenock, February 27. 

A Merrie Familie, comedy-drama, in three acts, by W. F. Field; Theatre of Varicties, 
Brentford, March 3. 

Sister Mary, play, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett and Clement Scott; Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, March 8. 

Touch and Go, Wurlesque, by Walter Andrews ; Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool, March 8, 

Nadel, poetic romance, in one act, by W. F, Lyon; Theatre Royal, Coventry, March 11. 

Oliver Grumble, warlesque, in two acts, by George Dance ; Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liver- 
pool, March 15. 

A Capricious Beauty, a comedy, in four acts, adapted from the German, by Major D' Arey; 
Theatre Roy al, Aldershot, March 15, 

At Last, comedietia by Herbert Gough and A. Morris Edwards; Prince's Theatre, Bristol, 
March 19. 

Conquered Pride, comedietta, by Ross M'Kenzie and Fred. Gover; Prince's Theatre, Bristol, 
March 19. 

Not Yet, drama, by Mulvy Ouselev ; Theatre Roval, Croydon, March 19. 

Victoria Cross, military drama; Theatre of Varieties, Brentford, March 22. 

Passion’s Power, drama, in four acts, adapted by Arthur Shirley from Jules Claretie’s “ Le 
Prince Zilah” ; New Cross Public Hall, March 25, 

Who's to be Master? comedietta; Theatre Royal, Stratford, March 29. 

Wedded, not Wived, romantic drama, in five acts, by John Coleman; Theatre Royal, Hull, 
April 5. 

Racing, drama, in five acts, by G. H. Macdermott ; Star Theatre, Wolverhampton, April 5. 

A Father's Sin, drama, in four acts, by H. Burrows Smith; Theatre Royal, Woolwich, April 5. 

False Lights, drama, in four acts, by T. B. Bannister ; Theatre Roval, Birkenhead, April 9. 

Faith and Hope, drama, in four acts, by James Rodway : New Cross Public Hall, April 12. 

The Chicks, farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. F. Field; Beach’s Theatre of Varieties, 
Brentford, April 15. 

Tootsie’s Lovers, burlesque, by W. T. Le Queux ; Beach's Theatre of Varieties, Brentford, 
April 19. 

Love = Hate, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by W. J. Wild and F. Williams; Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Sa'ford, April 19. 

Too Much Married, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark Melford ; Grand Theatre, Glasgow, 
April 19. 

God Save the Queen, drama, in five acts, by R. Palgrave and F. Gover ; Prince's Theatre, 
Bristol, April 24. 

The Famine, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Hubert O'Grady ; (Queen’s Theatre, 
Dublin, April 26. 7 

Tottie’s Telegram, comedietta, in one act, by W. Sapte, jun.; Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, 
April 29. 

Our Lass, drama, in three acts, by Wilford Stephens; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Salford, 
April 30. 
The Lily of Leoville, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by Felix Remo and Alfred Murray, 
lyrics by Clement Scott, music by Ivan Caryll ; Grand Theatre, Birmingham, Mav 3. 
Built on Sand, drama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey; Alexandra Opera House, Sheffield, 
May 3. 

Iron True; or, Convicted, drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Thomas Sennett; Theatre 
Royal, Stratford, May 3, 

The Curate, a comedy-drama in five acts and one tableau, by Rass Challis ; Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Great Grimsby, May 3. 

Lovers, romantic musical play, in three acts, by W. E. Morton, F. Hugh Herbert, and 
Haldane Crichton, music by G. D. Fox ; Theatre Royal and Opera House, Cork, May 5. 

The Weeping Willow, burlesque, by Messrs. Peter Davey, Herbert Linford, and H. 8, Kam ; 
Town Hall, Staines, May 5. 

April Rain, comedy, in prologue and two acts, by Leonard S. Outram; Theatre Royal, 
Reading, May 10. 
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The Actor, comedy, in three acts, by T. Edgar Pemberton ; Prince of Wales's Theatre, Bir- 
mingham, May 14. 

Carpio, play, in three acts, by John Finnamore ; Prince’s Theatre, Bradford, May 24. 

Current Cash, drama, in five acts (produced at North Shields, on May 3), by C. A. Clarke ; 
Prince of Wales's Theatre, Greenwich, May 24. 

The Gay Husband, drama, in three acts, adapted from the French of Octave Feuillet ; Devon- 
shire Park Theatre, Eastbourne, May 31. 

Marleyvale, comedietta, by C. Searle ; Devonshire Park Theatre, Eastbourne, May 31. 

Take Back the Heart, comedietta ; Devonshire Park Theatre, Eastbourne, June 1. 

The Alps, a revised version of Loyal Lovers (adapted from “ Le Voyage de M. Perrichon’’), 
farcical comedy, in three acts ; Theatre Roval, Cambridge, June 2. 

By Land and Sea, drama, in four acts, by J. M. Campbell and J. L. Shine; Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham, June &. 

Innocents all Abroad, operatic absurdity, libretto by Alfred Claude Clark, music by John 
Gregory ; Winter Gardens, Blackpool, June 9. 

The Great Tom-Tom, comic opera, written by Butler Stanhope, music arranged and composed 
by J. R. Reid; Theatre Royal, Birkenhead, June LM. 

The Stowaway, an entirely rewritten version of the drama of the same name, by Tom 
Craven; Theatre Royal, Middlesbrough, June Li. 

The Jones's Notes, comedy, in three acts, by Joseph Tabrar; Theatre Royal, Bournemouth, 
June 14, 

Blackberries, musical comedy, in one act, by Mark Melford; Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liver- 
pool, June IK. 

Gem of a Girl, comedietta, by W. T. Le Queux, Beach's Hall, Brentford, June 24. 

Betrayed; or, The Vicars Daughter, drama, in tive acts, adapted trom Oliver Goldsmith's 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” by K. Mansell; Queen's Theatre, Manchester, June 28. 

A Girl Graduate: an Idyll of Commem, comedietta, in one act, by Edward Rose, New 
Theatre, Oxford, June 28. 

Hlelter-Shelier, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Walter Browne; Alexandra Opera House, 
Sheffield, June 28. 

The Gold Slave, drama, in five acts, by T. G. Barclay; Theatre Royal, Longton, July 8. 

Our Colonial Relative, comedictta ; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, July 9. 

The Miraculous Doll, comic opera, in one act, adapted to the English stage from a Swedish 
version of “ Dockan” (music by Adolphe Adam), by Walter Wardroper; Theatre Royal, 
Sheffield, July 12. 

Bank Holiday, comedy-drama, in two acts, by Herbert B. Cooper; Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, Liverpool, July 14. 

For a Life, drama, in four acts, adapted from Marcus Clarke's novel, “ His Natural Life,” by 
J. J. M*Closkey ; Queen's Theatre, Manchester, July 19. 

Fair Rosamund, pastoral, in a prologue and three acts, adapted from Lord Tennyson's 
“ Becket,” by E. W. Godwin, F.S.A.; Cannizaro Woods, Wimbledon, july 20. 

Nobody's Claim, drama, in five acts, by E. A. Lock (produced in America); Theatre Royal, 
Greenock, July 81. 

Out for the Day, tarce, in three acts, by W. E. Morton; New Theatre, Oxford, August 2. 

Nou Rose without a Thorn, musical comedietta, by Mark Melford ; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, 
August 2. 

A Child of Chance, drama, in four acts, adapted from Ouida’s novel “ Tricotrin,” by W. 
Howell-Poole; Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, August 6. 

The Grand Duke; or, Change for a Sovereign, musical extravaganza, libretto by George Lash 
Gordon, music by John Gregory ; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Dundee, August 7. 

Gone Away, comedy, in three acts, by Edward Righton and Dalton Stone; Comedy Theatre, 
Manchester, August 9. 

Vanity, drama, in four acts, adapted from M. Victorien Sardou’s “ Maison Neuve,” by Justin 
Huntley M'Carthy, M.P.; Theatre Royal, Plymouth, August 11. 

With the Colours, melodrama, in five acts, by Elliot Galer and James Mew; Royal Opera 
House, Leicester, August 14. 

Sweet Innisfail, Irish drama, in four acts, by Walter Reynolds (for the first time in England); 
Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, August 16. 

My Courier, comedy, in four acts, adapted from the German, by Miss Jennie Le Terrier ; 
Comedy Theatre, Manchester, August 23. 

Glamour, comic opera, in three acts, by H. B. Farnie and Alfred Murray, musie by William 
Hutchison ; Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, August 30. 

Vetah, Indian comic opera, in three acts, by Miss Kate Santley, music arranged by M. Jacohi ; 
Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, August 30. 

The Lock-keeper’s daughter, drama, in one act, by George Comer; Theatre Royal, Stratford, 
September 4, es 

Matrimony, drama, in five acts, adapted from Wilkie Collins’s novel, “Man and Wife,” by 
Charles Cameron; Royal Alhambra Theatre, Barrow-in-Furness, September 6. 

John Aylmer’s Dream, play, in one act, by E. J. Burbey ; Theatre Royal, Sheffield, September 6. 

One of Them, farcical comedy, in two acts, by C. Haddon Chambers (played for copyright 
purposes) ; Theatre Royal, Margate, September 10. 
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Rose Michel; or, Sinning to Save, drama, in five acts, adapted from the French, by Charles 
Millward ; Theatre Royal, Blyth, September 13. 

The € Yurchwarden, farce, in three acts, translated from the German of Herr Rudolf Kneisel, 
by Messrs. Cassell and Ogden, and adapted and partly rewritten for the stage by Edward 
Terry; Theatre Royal, Newcastle, September 17. 

Blind Justice, drama, in a prologue and three acts, by E. C. Bertrand; Theatre Roval, Wolver- 
hampton, September 23. 

Rhoda, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by Walter Parke, music by Antonio L. Mora; 
Theatre Royal, Croydon, September 27. 

La Bearnaise, comic opera, in three acts, libretto adapted from the French, | by Alfred Murray, 
music by André Messager; oo Theatre, Birmingham, September 27. 

United, drama, in three acts, by J. N. Harley and Auguste Creamer; Theatre Royal, Consett, 
October 1. 

Separation, society drama, in five acts, by Sir Randal Roberts ; Lyric Hall, Ealing, October 2. 

Indiana, comic opera, in three acts, adapted from the French, ‘by II. &. Farnie, composed by 
Audran ; Comedy Theatre, Manchester, October 4. 

Coming Thro’ the Rye, comedietta, by J. A. Rosier and W. T. Mainprice; Theatre Royal, 
Hi: lifax, October 11. 

Elsa Dene, drama, in four acts, by A. C. Calmour; Theatre Royal, Brighton, October 14, 

‘7ps and Downs, comedy, in three acts, by Mark Melford; Theatre Royal, Jersey, October 18, 

The Blackleg, drama, in five acts, by Butler Stanhope ; ; Theatre Koval, “Birkenhead, October 1x, 

After Long Years, play, in three acts, by Arthur Law and Mrs. Herbert Purvis; Theatre 
Royal, Torquay, October 20, 

Proclaimed, lvish drama, in four acts, ty William Manning ; Theatre Royal, Stockton-on-Tees, 
October 24. 

Upside Down. farcical musical comedy, in three acts, by Byam Wyke; Public Hall, Thirsk, 
November 1, 

Passions *lave, drama, in four acts; Theatre Royal, Bradford, November 1. 

Right's Hight, drama, in five acts, by C, A. Clarke ; Theatre Royal, West Bromwich, Nov. 8 

Shoulder to Shoulder, \rish drama, in five acts, by J. W. Whitbread ; Theatre Royal, Limerick, 
November & 

The Vicar, play, in four acts, by Messrs, Joseph Hatton and James Albery. adapted from the 
former's novel, “ The Queen of Bohemia,” and preduced for purposes of copyright at the 
Theatre Roy al, Windsor, on January 28, 1885 ; Theatre Royal, Sunderland, November 11. 

My Boy, adapted from a Continental success by Gospodin A. Lubimoff (after a preliminary 
performance for copyright purposes at Ryde ); Theatre Royal, Bournemouth, November 12. 

Hope's Answer, play, in one act, by Messrs, Herbert Gough and Morris Edwards ; Theatre 
Royal, South Shields, Novembe or 10. 

The Butler, comedy, in three acts, by Mr. and Mrs. Herman Merivale, Theatre Royal, Man- 
chester, November 24. 

Our Summer Holiday, comedy, in two acts, by Frank Morris (produced by amateurs) ; 
Alexandra Hall, Clifton, November 25. 


dew Pieres 


PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1885, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1886. 


—~- »—_ 


AMBIGU. 


Flore de Frileuse, four-act drama, by M. Emile Bergerat (played once only, at a matirée), 
December 15. 

Ia Banque de U Univers, e sce, in five acts, by M. Grenet-Dancourt, January 16. 

Martyre, five-act drama, by MM, D’Ennery ‘and Edmond ‘Tarbé, March 4. 

Le Fils de Porthos, spectacular drama, in five acts and fourteen scenes, drawn by M. Emile 
Blavet, from a novel by M. Paul Mahaiin ; November 12. 


BEAUMARCHAIS. 


I’ Assiette au Beurre, review, in three acts, by MM. Henry Buguet & Bertol-Graivil, Dec. 1. 
Louloup ! comedy-bouffe, in three acts, by M. Eugene Damien, January 7. 
Le Jour du Cirque, one-act comedy, by M. F. Danjou, January 7 7. 
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BOUFFES-PARISIENS. 

La Béarnaise, comic opera, in three acts ; libretto by MM. Eugene Leterrier and Albert Vanloo, 
music by M. André Messager ; December 12. 

Les Noces Improvisées, three-act operetta ; words by MM. Armand Liorat and Albert Fonteny, 
music by M. Chassaigne ; February 13. 

Joséphine vendue par ses Seurs, opera-bouffe, in three acts ; libretto by MM. Paul Ferrier and 
Fabrice Carré, music by M. Victor Roger; March 30. 

Le Singe une Nuit d’ Eté, one-act operetta, words by M. Edouard Noél, music by M. Gaston 
Serpette ; September 1. 

Rose Polka, one-act operetta, by. MM. Grangé and Willent Bordogni, November 11. 


CHATEAU-D'EAU. 


La Casquette au Pére Bugeaud, drama, in five acts and nine scenes, by MM. Gaston Marot 
and Clairian, January 24. 

Paris qui Pleure, five-act drama, by M. Xavier Bertrand, April 2. 

La Gueuse, drama, in five acts, by M. Georges Japy, September 2. 

Juarez, ou la Guerre du Mexique, tive-act drama, by M. Alfred Gassier, October 5. 

Le Pére Chuasselas, tive-act drama, by MM. Jean Athis and Louis Péricaud, November 19. 


CHATELET. 
La Guerre, drama, in five acts and nine scenes, by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, December 25. 


Les Aventures de Monsieur de Crac, fairy extravaganza, in four acts and twenty-tive scenes, 
by MM. Blum and Toché, April 19. 


CLUNY. 
La Bénédiction des Poignards, comedy-bouffe, in three acts, by MM. Hippolyte Raymond and 


Maurice Rambert, March 25, 
La Belle Italie, three-act comedy-vaudeville, by MM. Jules Prével and Alfred Erny, Nov. 27. 


COMEDIE-FRANGAISE. 


Socrate et sa Femme, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Théodore de Banville, December 2. 

L’ Heritiére, one-act comedy, by M. Eugene Morand, December 2. 

La Phédre de Pradon, one-act a propos, in verse, by M. Truflier, December 22 (246th anni- 
versary of Racine’s birth). 

Moliére en Prison, one-act 4 propos, in verse, by M. Ernest d’Hervilly, January 15 (24th 
anniversary of Molitre’s birth). 

Un Parisien, three-act comedy, by M. Edmond Gondinet, January 25. 

1802, @ propos, in prose, by M. Ernest Renan, February 26 (anniversary of Victor Hugo’s birth). 

Chamillac, tive-act comedy, by M, Octave Feuillet, April 9. 

Sortie de Saint-Cyr, one-act comedy, by M. Eugene Verconsin, June 22. 

Monsieur Scapin, comedy, in three acts, in verse, by M, Jean Richepin, October 27. 


DEJAZET. 


Coup Double, one-act comedy, by M. Edouard Noél, March 12. 

Les Poches des Autres, one-act comedy, by M, Maurice Hennequin, April 10, 

Eulalie, one-act vaudeville, by M. Paul Darasse, September 9. 

Dans une Loge, one-act comedy, by M. De Lagarde, October 6, 

Les Femmes Collantes, comedy-boutte, in five acts, by M. Léon Gandillot, October 20. 

EDEN. 

Speranza, grand ballet, in three acts and seven scenes ; scenario by M. Danesi, music by Signor 
Dall’ Argine ; December 1. 

Dijemmah, ballet, in two acts; scenario by MM, Detroyat and Pluque, music by M. Francis 
Thomé ; February 18. 

La Jolie Parisienne, two-act pantomime-ballet, scenario by M. Agoust, music by M. Thomé ; 
February 18. 

L’ Ane & Pierrot, one-act pantomime-ballet, by M. Agoust, March 17. 

Brahma, grand ballet, in three acts and nine scenes; scenario by M. Monplaisir, music by 
Signor Dall’ Argine, May 31. 

Les Rendezvous Nocturnes, one-act ballet-pantomime, by M. Agoust, May 31. 

La Fille mal-gardée, grand ballet in four scenes, by M. Heurtel, September 18. 

La Brasserie, one-act ballet, by M. Narrey ; music by M. Vasseur ; September 18, 

Ii n'y a plus Cenfants, vallet-pantomime, by Miss Bridges, September 18, 

Viviane, grand ballet, in tive acts and nine scenes, by M. Edmond Gondinet ; music by MM. 
Raoul Pugno and Clément Lippacher ; October 28, 


FOILIES-DRAMATIQUES. 


Madame Cartouche, comic opera, in three acts ; libretto by MM. William Busnach and Pierre 
Decourcelle, music by M. Léon Vasseur ; October 19, 
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GAITE. 


La Cigule et la Fourmi, spectacular comic opera, in three acts and ten scenes ; libretto by MM, 
Chivot and Duru, music by M. Edmond Audran ; October 30. 


GYMNASE-DRAMATIQUE. 


ove. piece, in five acts, by MM. Alphonse Daudet and Adolphe Belot, December 18. 
¢ Bonheur Conjugal, three-act comedy, by M. Albin Valabrégue, April 20. 
L Miniature, one-act comedy, by M M. Charles Clairville and Ernest Depré, August 26. 


MENUS-PLAISIRS. 


Péle-Méle Gazette, review, in four acts and seven scenes, by MM. Blondeau, Monréal and 
Grisier, December 31. 

dl était une fois..., three-act operetta ; words by MM. Jaime and Dozé-Simiane, music by M. 0, 
de Lagoant re 5 ; May 1. 

Fla- Fla, comedy -vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Gaston Hirsch, music by M. Hervé ; Sept. 4, 

Le Sous-Préfet, one-act comedy, by M. Albin Valabre; gue, September 17. 

Les Petites Maneuvres, comedy- vaudeville, ix. three acts, by the late Alfred Delacour and M, 
Eugéne Champvert, October 11. 

La Crevette, one-act comedy-vaudeville, by M. William Busnach, October 11. 


NATIONS. 

Les Ménages de Paris, piece, in five acts, by MM. Hippolyte Raymond, Paul Burani, and 

Maxime Boucheron, April 1. 
NOUVEAUTES. 

Les Nouveautés de Paris, review, in three acts and eight scenes, by MM. Ernest Blum, Albert 
Wolff, and Raoul Toché, December 28. 

Serment d’ Amour, comic opera, in three acts ; words by M. Maurice Ordonneau, music by M. 
Edmond Audran ; February 19. 

Adamet Eve, fantastic operetta, in four acts ; words by MM. Blum and Toché, music by M. 
Gaston Serpette ; October 6. 


ODEON. 


La Premiére du “ Misanthrope,” one-act comedy, by MM. Armand Ephraim and Adolphe 
Adener, January 15 (264th anniversary of Moliére’s birth). 

1802, a propos, in verse, by “ Madame Simone Arnaud” (Mdlle. De Laage), February 26 
(anniversary of Victor Hugo's birth). 

David Teniers, one-act comedy, in verse, by MM, Edouard Notl and Lucien Paté, March 1. 

Le Modeéle, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Pierre Barbier, March 22. 

Le Songe d'une Nuit @ Ete, fairy piece, in three acts and eight scenes, adapted from Shakespeare, 
in prose and verse, by M. Paul Meurice, April 14. 

La Lettre du Cardinal, one-act comedy, in verse, by MM. Georges Bertal and René Lafon, 
June 6 (280th anniversary of Corneille’s birth). 

Les Fils de Jahel, five-act drama, in ve rse, by “ Madame Simone Arnaud” (Mdlle. Anne de 
Laage), October 14. 

Renée Mauperin, three-act piece, drawn from MM. De Goncc-urt’s novel, by M. Henri Céard, 
November 18, 

Maitre Corbeau, comedy, in two acts, by MM. H. Raymond and M. Ordonneau, November 18, 


OPERA. 


Les Jumeaux de Bergame, ballet-pantomime (from Florian), by MM. Nuitter and Mérante, 
music by M. Théodore de Lajarte, January-26. 

Les Deux Pigeons, ballet, in two acts and three scenes, by MM. Henry Régnier and Mérante ; 
music by M, André Messager ; October 18. 


OPERA-COMIQUE. 


Le Mari dun Jour, comic opera, in three acts; libretto by MM. D’Ennery and Armand 
Silvestre, music by M, Arthur Coquard ; February 4. 

Plutus, three-act comic opera ; libretto by MM, Albert Millaud and Gaston Jollivet, music by 
M. Charles Lecoeg ; March Bl. 

Maitre Ambros, lyric-drama, in four acts; words by MM. F. Coppée and Auguste Dorchain, 
music by M. ‘Charles Widor ; May 6. 

Juge et Partie, comic opera, in two acts ; words by M. Jules Adenis, music by M. Edmond 
Missa ; November 17. 

Le Signal, one-act comic opera ; words by MM. Ernest Dubreuil and William Busnach, music 
by M. Paul Paget; November 17. 
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OPERA-POPULAIRE (CHATEAU DEAU). 


Torquemada, comic opera, in one act ; words by M. Desnar, music by M. Porcher, August 13. 
La Servante de Ramponneau, two-act comic opera ; words by M, Kodembourg, music by M. 
Carman ; August 13. 


PALAIS-ROYAL, 


Le Baron de Carabasse, three-act vaudeville, by M. Emile Bergerat, December 10. 

La Fille & Georgette, one-act parody, by “M. Valbidor” (MM. Valabrégue, Bilhaut and 
Dorgival), January 6. 

Trop de Vertu! comedy, in three acts, by MM. Alfred and Maurice Hennequin, January 27. 

Le Bigume, comedy-vauideville, in three acts, by MM. Paul Bilhaut and Albert Barré, March 3. 

La Perche, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Prével and Gaston Marot, April 22. 

Lu Briguedondaine, review, in tive acts, by MM. Paul Ferrier, Gaston Jollivet, Charles 
Clairville and Ernest Depré, September 7. 


THEATRE DE PARIS (late NATIONS). 
Jacques Bonhomme, drama, in five acts, by M. A. Maujan, October 29. 


PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN. 


Hamlet, a new translation of Shakespeare’s play, in verse, by MM. Samson and Cressonnois, 
February 27. ’ 


RENAISSANCE, 


Une Mission Delicate, three-act comedy, by M. Alexandre Bisson, January 8. 
Les Trois Noces, three-act vaudeville, by MM. Emile and Edouard Clerc, October 9. 


VARIETES. 


Monsieur le Député, one-act comedy, by M. Albert de Saint-Albin, December 8. 
Les Demoiselles Clochart, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Henri Meilhac, January 30. 
Le Fiacre 117, three-act comedy, by MM. Emile de Najac and Albert Millaud, February 23. 


VAUDEVILLE. 
Georgette, comedy, in four acts, by M. Victorien Sardou, December 9. 
La Veuve de Damocles, three-act comedy, by MM. Victor Bernard and Paul Bilhaut, May 11. 
Allé ! Allé! one-act comedy, by M. * Pierre Valdagne.” (Lucien Louis), May 11. 
Gerfaut, piece, in four acts, by M. Emile Moreau, September 20. 
Le Conseil Judiciaire, three-act comedy, by MM. Jules Moinaux and Alexandre Bisson, Nov. 9. 


BorpeEAuX audiences have always had the reputation of being the noisiest and most 
unmerciful in France, after those of Rouen, the severity of the latter being still proverbial 
at the present day. The tumults of which the leading theatre of the claret capital was often 
the scene were frequently comical in their results. One evening a pretty actress, named 
Lanlaire, kept the audience waiting half an hour; and when she at Jast appeared, received 
with the worst possible grace the disapprobation of which the spectators were by no means 
chary. The public demanded an apology, which was refused, and night after night such 
hissing and hooting accompanied the performance that the military governor, who was in 
the lady’s good graces, sent his troops to protect her; several arrests were made, and the 
ordinary expressions of disapproval were interdicted. But the malcontents replaced them by 
sneezing, nose-blowing, and coughing, so that every time Mdlle. Lanlaire came on, the whole 
house seemed to be afflicted with sudden influenza, which was not cured till several cf the 
sufferers had possed a night inthe lock-up. One of the conspirators then hit upon a new 
device. He brought a young poodle dog under his coat, and when the obnoxious actress 
appeared, pinched the poor animal’s tail, till it filled the house with its velpings, whereupon 
the pit rose to a man, and looking towards the stage, shouted in chorus: “ Down with the 
bitch!” ** Put her out!” “ Put her out!” As soon as a momentary pause allowed the 
actress to speak, the dog’s cries recommenced with the same accompaniment, until its owner, 
to avoid detection, had to let the animal go. The stage manager made an expostulatory 
speech, after which Mdlle. Lanlaire had the courage to again come on, but this time a 
spectator was brutal enough to throw his shoe at her head. The pit was immediately 
surrounded by soldiers, and its occupants were compelled to leave by a+ringle issue. The escape 
of the offender, wearing only one shoe, seemed impossible. The first person who made for the 
door, being minus a shoe, was seized by the soldier to the right, but at the same time, the 
second was arrested by the janissary to the left, for in his case, also, a shoe was wanting ; and 
so on with the third, fourth, &c. Everybody inthe pit had taken off the left shoe to shield 
the delinquent, whose discovery had consequently to be abandoned. 
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THEATRES 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


AperpeeN—Her Majesty's, W. McFarland. 
Accrincton—Prince’s, J. B. Ormerod. 
Avpgersuot—Theatre Royal, Chas. Atkins. 


Asutox-unpER-Lyne—Royal, Revill and | 


Son. 
Ayr—Corn Exchange, Hamilton Nimmo. 
Barnstey—Royal, G. Horne. 
Barnstapce—Koyal, J. Andrews. 
Barrow-1n-Furness — Alhambra, 
Atkinson. 
Batu—Royal, William Lewis. 
Berrast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 
BirkennEaD—Royal, B, Stanhope and J. 
Vowles. _ 
Biruincuam—Royal, M. H. Simpson. 


Mrs 


Prince of Wales's, J. Rodgers and Son. | 


Grand Theatre, A. Melville. 

Bishor Avucktanp—Reyal, RK. 
Addison. 
Bracksurn—Royal, Mrs. C. H. Duval. 

Prince’s,. ES Trevanion. 

Lyceum, Henry Barton. 
Brackroot—Royal, Thos. Sergenson. 

Prince of Wales’s, Thos. Sergenson. 

Winter Gardens, J. W. R. Binns, 

Raikes Hall Gardens, 

Lyceum, 

Brytu—Royal, R. Fynes. 
Borton—Royal, J. k’. Elliston. 
Boorte—Beaconsfield Hall, G. W. Barnett. 
Bournemoutu—Royal, H. Nash. 
JnapForD—Royal, Mrs. Charles Rice. 

Prince’s Theatre, H. Pullan. 
Bricuton— Royal, Mrs. H. Nye Chart. 
Bristrot—Prince’s Theatre, G. and J. M. 

Chute. 

Royal, A. Melville. 
Buenity—Royal, J. Gillespie. 

Gaiety Theatre, T. Culeen. 

Bury (Lancashire)—Opera House, Mr. and 
Mrs. F.. W. Purcell. 
Campripge—Theatre Royal, W. B. Redfarn. 
Carvirr—Royal, E. Fletcher. 
Car.iste—Her Majesty's, Thos. Elsworth. 

Star, Mr. J. Skea. 
Cur_tennamM—Royal, Maisey & Shenton. 
Curster—New Royalty, Messrs. Lindo 

and Captain Charles Courtenay. 
Cotcurster— Royal, Nunn and D, Vale. 
Consett—Roya}, Mr. Wilson, 
Cork—Theatre Royal, J. Scanlan. 
Coventry—Royal, W. Bennett. 
Croypvon—Royal, Roberts, Archer, and 

Bartlett. 
Darutxscton—Central Hall, Walker and 

Sedgwick. 

New Theatre Royal (rebuilding). 
Darwen—Royak J. I. Elliston, 
Derny—Grand Theatre, A. Melville. 
Dewssury—Royal, Graham & Atkinson, 
Doncaster—Royal, H. 8. Dacre. 


and J. | 
| Grantuam—Royal, Gill & Brunsden. 
| Great YarmourH—Royal, J. G. Flower. 


Doveras—New Grand, A. Hemming. 
Dvustts —Gaiety, M. Gunn. 

Queen’s, E. Jones. 
Domrries—Royal, T. A. Currie. 
Duspee—Her Majesty's, W. McFarland. 
Duruam—Royal Albany, J. Holiday. 
Easrsourne—Royal, E. P. Atkinson. 
Epinsurcu—Lyceum, Howard and Wynd- 

ham. 

Royal, H. C. Beryl. 

Exerter— Royal, 8S. H. Basing. 
Gatysporovucu —Royal ‘Albert, J. R. Fox, 
Grascow—Grand, 'T. W. Charles. 

Princess's, H. Cecil Beryl. 

Royalty, Howard and Wyndham. 

Theatre Royal, 

Grovcestrr—Royal; J. Blinkhorn, 
Goo.te—Royal, OC. Bromley. 


Aquarium, Pullen & Nightingale. 


| Greenock—Royal, E. Colona. 
| Greenwico—New Prince 


of Wales's 
Theatre, W. Morton. 
Griuspy—Royal, Mrs. G. G. Whyatt. 
Prince of Wales's, H. J. Curry. 
Harirax—Royal, J. W. White. 
Hantey—Royal, J. H. Elphinstone. 
Harrocate—Town Hall Theatre, 
Hartieroot(West)—Koyal, Kirtley& Ball. 
Hastincs—Gaiety, G. Gaze. 
Hvupprrsrietp—Royal, J. W. White. 
Hvurt—Royal, Wilson Barrett. 
Hype—Royal, T. Russell, 
Irswich—Royal, H. Eyre. 


| Jarrow-on-Tyne—Royal, T. Holmes, 


JrenseEyY—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 
KericuLey—Queen’s, A. Kershaw. 
Kina’s Lyyn—Royal, R. Wardle. 
Lancaster—Atheneum, R, Edgar. 
Leamincton —Royal, A. B. Cunnew. 
Leeps —The Grand, Wilson Barrett. 

Royal, J.. Hobson. 
Leicrster—Royal, Mrs. Kennion. 

Royal Opera House, Elliot Galer. 
Lricu (Lanes.)—Royal, J. W. Cragg. 
Limerick— Royal, J. Fogerty. 
Lixco.x— Masonic, Messrs. Conlon. 

Royal, Roberts, Archer, and Bartlett. 
Liverroot— Adelphi, E, Trevanion. 

Alexandra, Mrs, Edward Saker. 

Bijou, J. Bell. 

Court, Carl Rosa, 

Rotunda, D. Grannell. 

Prince of Wales's, Miss Fanny Josephs. 
Lonpox —Adelphi, A. and 8. Gatti. 

Astley's, G. Sanger. 

Avenue, G, Wood. 

Britannia, Mrs, 8. Lane. 

Criterion, Chas. Wyndham. 

Comedy, Miss Violet Melnotte. 
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Loxypox —Covent Garden Circus, Company. 

- Court, John Clayton & Arthur Cecil. 
Drury Lane, Augustus Harris. 
Elephant and Castle J. A. Cave. 
Empire Theatre, D. Nicol. 
Gaiety, Geo. Edwardes. 
Globe, CH. Hawtrey. 
Haymarket, Russell and Bashford. 
Her Majesty's, M. L. Mayer. 
Lyceum, Henry Irving. 
Marylebone, H. Gascoigne. 

—New Grand, Chas. Wilmot. 
Novelty, Messrs. Nathan. 
Olympic, Grace Hawthorne. 
Opera Comique, W. Duck, 
Pavilion, Morris Abrahams. 
Prince of Wales's, H. Sedger. 
Princess's, Charles Wyndham. 
Royalty, Miss Kate Santley. 
Sadler's Wells, J. Deacon. 
Savoy, D'Oyly Carte. 
St. James’s, Messrs. Hare and Kendal. 
Standard, J. Douglass. 
Strand, J. 8. Clarke. 
Surrey, Geo. Conquest. 
Toole’s, J. L. Tooie. 
Vaudeville, Thomas Thorne. 

A ictoria, Coffee Palace Company. 
Royal Aquarium, Company. 


Albert Palace, Company. 
« Crystal Palace, Company. 


+ St. George's Hall, A. Reed and Corney Grain. 


Bijou, Bayswater. 

Ladbroke, Notting Hill, J. Linscott. 

Kilburn Town Hall, 
Loxnponperry—Opera House, J. F. Warden. 
Loncton—Royal, E. J. Lampard. 
Lowrstorr —Royal, 8. Geary. 
MaccresrizeLp— Royal, W. K. Gatley. 
Mancuester—Comedy, J. Heslop. 

Royal, Captain Bainbridge. 

Prince's, J. C. Smith. 

Queen's Theatre, R, Mansell. 

St. James’s Theatre, J. C. Emerson. 
Marcate—Royal, Miss Sarah Thorne. 
MippiesprovcH— Royal, Messrs. Imeson. 
Newcastie-upon-Tyne—Royal, Howard 

and Wyndham. 

Tyne, R. W. Younge. 

Newport (Mon.)—Victoria, F. C. Cowlard. 

Nortaampron—Opera House, J. C. 
Franklin. 

Nort Suretps—Royal, S. R. Chisholm. 

Norwicuh—Royal, F. Morgan. 

NorrixcHam-—Royal, T. W. Charles. 

Grand, Mrs. Emily Kennion, 
Orpuam—Royal, L. Courtenay. 
Oxrorp—New Theatre, T. Lucas, 
Paistey—Royalty, H. T. Brickwell. 

Royal, W. Pegg. 


Penzance —Prince’s, Alf. Stanton. 
Perera —Opera House, Public Hall Co. 
Prrersoroven— Royal, W. D. Nichols. 
Priymovuta — Royal, J. R. Neweombe. 
PortsmovutH—Royal, J. W. Boughton. 
Preston— Royal, Johnson and Tomlinson. 
Gaiety, IL. Yorke. 
Ramscare— Amphitheatre, Wynn Miller. 
Reavinc—Royal (rebuilding). 
RocupaLte—Royal, F. W. Purcell. 
Rornernam—Royal, T. Green. 
Ruxcorn—Royal, Mr. W. R. Waldron. 
Satrorp—Prince of Wales’s, J. Prive. 
ScarsoroucH—Royal, Miss K. Danvers. 
Londesborough, — Waddington. 
Suerrie.p—Royal, W. H. Daw. 
Alexandra Opera House, W. Brittle- 
bank. ° 
Surecps (South)—Royal, Fred Cooke, 
Surewssury — Royal. Mrs. Maddox. 
SourHaupron— Prince of Wales’s, Messrs. 
Gordon & Plowman. 


| Sournenn—Pablic Hall, J. D. Ablett. 


Sovrnport— Winter Gardens, J. Long. 

SeennymMoor —Cambridge, W. Green, 

Srarrorp— Lyceum, Messrs. Follows and 
Sons. 

Stirtine—Town Hall 
Sharpe. 

Srockport—Opera House, W. Revill. 

Srocxron-on-TxEs —-Royal, L. Clarence. 

Gaiety, L. Bosco. 


Theatre, J. G. 


| Sr. Herens—Royal, Wallace Revill. 


SroursrtipGe— Alhambra, Mrs. Patch. 
Srrarrorp—Royal, W. C. Dillon. 


| SuNDERLAND—-Royal, S. H. Bell. 


Swansea—New Theatre, A. Melville. 
Torquay—Royal, 
TrowsrmGe—-Pubke Hall, P. L. Hill. 
WakeEr:ELp— Royal,.B. Sherwood. 
WatsaLt—Gaiety, W. H. Westwood. 
Warrincton—Royal, B. Sheridan. 

Public.Hall, William Johnson. 

Warterrorp — New. Theatre, Edward 
Kenney, Secretary. 

West Bromwicu—Koyal, J. G. Rainbow. 

Weymovutrn—Royal, H. Wheeler. 

Wutrenaven —Royal, G. Hirschfeld. 

Wipnes—Royil, G. Mellon. 

Wican—Court, Worswick & Gee. 

Roya, W. Revill and Son, 
Winxpsor—Royal, J, Suttle. 
Wotveruampron —Royal, L. Courtenay. 

Star, @. H. Macdermott. 
Worcester—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Workrtncton—Theatre Royal, G. J. Smith. 
Wootwicu—Royal, Borley and Munro. 


| Wrexnuam —Public Hall, 


Yorx— Royal, W. A. Waddington and Sons. 


A Huckstrer who hawked old harness about London streets in the day, fell asleep one 


evening in a box at Drury Lane, during a benefit performance. 


At the most interesting ‘ 


point of the piece, while Garrick und Mrs, Bellamy were on the stage, she suddenly awoke, 
and began to sing out mechanically her every day cry : ‘ Cruppers cheap!” * Cruppers cheap !” 
The ettect of this interruption was so disastrous that the curtain had to be rung down, and 


the play went no further, 
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MUSIC HALLS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


AnerparE—Temperance Hall. 
Anerpern—Varieties, W. McFarland. 
Atprrsnor—North Camp Theatre, 

Red, White, and Blue, H, Salter. 

Royal Artillery. 

Barnsiey—Surrey, F. Alberto. 
Batu—Pavilion, J. T. Welch. 
Be.rast—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 

Buffalo, E. W. Partrick. 
Birxennerap—Prince of Wales's, D. Gran- 

nell. 

The Palace (New Brighton), L. Con- 

nolly. : 
Biemmncuam—Gaiety, C. Barnard. 

Days’ Concert Hall, Messrs. Day. 

Museum, A. MeGregor. 

Steam Clock. W. R. Inshaw. 
Bracksurn—Lyceum, E. H. Page. 
Briackroor—W inter Gardens. 
Bouron—Victoria, J. B. Geoghegan, 
Boorte—Alhambra, 

Braprorp—Star, H. Pullan. 
Bricuron—Aquarium, I, Wiikinson. 

Oxford, Company. 
Bury (Lane.)—Albion, R. Simpson. 
Carpirr—Philharmonic, Mrs. Morrella. 
Caruiste—Star, D. McCauley. 
Cuatruam —Palace of Varieties, L. Barnard. 
Cuectennam — Assembly Rooms, E. 

Shenton. 

Corcuester—SirColin Campbell, J. Spence. 
Covenrry—Britannia, R. E. Mackintosh. 
Crewr—Concert Hall, J. W. Darwell. 
Dartincrox—Victoria, Messrs. De Ora. 
Dover—Clarence, Company. 

Pheenix, I. Kemp. 
Dvupimw— Kinsella’s, P. Kinsella. 

Star, D. Lowrey. 

National, J. W. Gaffney. 
Dunper—Royal Varieties, W. McFarland. 
Epinrvurcu— Varieties, H. E. Moss. 
Farxnoroven —North Camp, J. Watts. 
Fo._kestonE— Varieties, R. Back. , 
Gatxsnoroven —Temperance Hall, J. Han- 

nam. 
Giascow—Britannia, H. T. Rossborough. 

Gaiety, D. 8. M‘Kay. 

Scotia, Mrs. J. S. Baylis. 

Star Music Hall, D. 8. M'Kay. 
Frame’s Concert Hall, J. Booth. 
Grovcrster—Albert Hall, T. H. Maslen, 

Gravesenp—Palace, J. Chaney. 
Great Brivoe—Railway, T. Shaw. 

Stork, E. Hickman. 

Great Grimspy—Bakewell’s,T.L.Bakewell. 

Palace of Varieties, Sawyer & Ellis. 
Greenock—Gaiety, Sam. Picton. 
Hatrrax—Oddfellows’, J. Helliwell. 

Gaiety, A. Grimmett, 


Hantry—Gaiety, L. Bosco. 

Harriepoor (West)—Gaiety, A. Conder, 

Hastincs—Pier Pavilion, J. D. Hunter, 

Hvupprrsrixtp—Cirecus of Varieties, J. W, 
Rowley. 

Hvurt—Alhambra Palace, T. H. Greasley, 

ILxestoy—Poplar, 8. Robinson, P 

Lexeps —Princess’s, J. Hobson. 

Varieties, A. Greasley. 

Leicester —Gaiety, W. Austin, 

Varieties, J. Paul. 
Liverroo.—Gaiety, H. De Frece. 

Grand, Wilmot and Roach. 

Haymarket, W. Thomas. 

Parthenon, Mrs. J. G. Stoll. 

Star, Fineberg and Lees. 

St. James's, Sam Hague. 
Lonpox—Alhambra, Company. 

Arches, Mme. Gatti. 

Bedford, Messrs. Hart. 

Bow, J. Hawkins. 

Cambridge, Wiil Riley. 

Canterbury, Crowder and Payne, 

Collins's, H. Sprake. 

Deacon's, H. E. Davis. 

Fore ters’, J. L. and 8. Graydon, 

Gattis, Mesdames Gatti. 

Green Lanes, 

Hammersmith, A. Phillips and Son, 

London Pavillion, Company. 

Marylebone, R. F. Bottiog. 

Metropolitan, H, G. Lake. 

Middlesex, J. 1. Graydon. 

Oxford, J. H. Jennings. 

Paragon, Crowder and Payne. 

Parthenon, A. A. Hurley. 

People’s, Peckham, A. F. Lovejoy. 

Queen's, Poplar, F. and M. Abrahams, 

Royal, Company. ° 

Sebright, G. E. Belmont. 

South London, Mrs. J. J. Poole, 

Standard, R. Wake. 

Star, J. Hart. 

Trocadero, R. R. Bignell, 

Varieties, C. Harwood. 

Victoria Coffee Palace, Company. 

Victor, J. Burton. 

Washington, G. W. Moore & Son, 
Loxeton—-Star, Hodges and Payne, 
Mancuester—Folly, E. Garcia. 

People’s, Mr. Hunt. 

Star, C. Weldon. 

Bridgewater, Bell and Salmon. 
Maroatre—Hall-by-the-Sea, G. Sanger. 

Assembly Rooms, H. E. Davis. 

Marine Palace, Pullen & Nightingale, 
Mippiessrovex—Oxford, R. Weighell. 
Morecampe— Winter Gardens, A. Smith, 
Neatu— Robinson's Hall. 
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Newcastie-on-Tynr—Gaiety, H. E. Moss. 
Newport—C “‘ety, A. Barnett. 
Norwich—Connaught, W. Whyley. 

New Alhambra, H. Abbott. 
Norrincuam—The Palace, C. B. Cox. 
Oupraury—Museum, B. T. Sadier. 
O.tpnam—Gaiety, F. Westgate. 

People’s, W. Jefferye. 

Prxymovru—St. James's, J. Snawdon. 
Porrsmovrn—Amphitheatre, D. Barnard, 

Vento's Varieties, H. Vento. 
Portru—Varieties, Mr. Fletcher, 
Preston—Gaiety, H. Yorke. 
Ramscate—Harp, R. Gear. 
Rocupate—Cireus of Varieties, Messrs. 

Smith, Lee, and Hargreaves. 
Rotuersam—Clarence, J. Birch. 

Grafton, George Towers. 

Effingham, A. Taylor. 
Satrorp—Canterbury, Mr. Johnson. 

Oxford, Mr. Davies. 

Egerton, Mr. Potts. 
Sanpcatr—Alhambra, R. Rigden. 
Seanam Harvour—Royal Varieties, J. M. 


Surerness—Criterion, J. W. Kennedy. 
Suerrietp—-Albambra. 

Britannia. 

Gaiety. 

Sutetps (South)—Alhambra, 8. B. Siddall, 
Smevps (North)— Gaiety, W. Turnbull. 

Thornton's, J. G. Allen. 

Sournampron—Royal York, Messrs. Hyles 
& Edmunds. 

Gaiety, Sanderson & Co. 

St. Mary’s, G, Parsons. 
SrockTon-on-Tres—Star, L. Bosco. 
Sonpertanp—Avenue, H. E. Moss. 

Star, Signor Durland. 
Swansea—The Royal, Mrs. T. F. Tuplin. 
WakerieLp—People’s, B. Sherwood. 
Watsati -People’s, Mrs, Atkins. 

Earl Grey, T. Hall. 

Star, Mr. Roberts. 

Warrtcrox— Public Hall, W. Johnson. 

Gaiety Theatre, C, Spedding. 
WutrenAven-—Shakespeare, G. Le Wist. 

Standard, H. Dixon. 
Wisuaw—Town Hall, 


Bruce. 
ScarnorovcuH—Spa, F, Goodricke. 
People’s, W. Morgan. 


Wotvernamprox—Gaiety, C. Hearn. 
Yorx-——Free Trade, Mr. It, Roe. 


AccIDENTS WILL occur, &c. One night, during Mdile. Georges’ visit to a French 
provincial town, the admirers of the brilliant actress wished to offer her a graceful tribute, in 
the shape ofa golden crown, which was to descend over her head at the moment when Dido 
mounts the stake. Unfortunately on the signal being given, the machinist mistook his cords, 
and it was Pourceugnac’s monster syringe that he lowered in place of the gilded wreath. 

Firat, the celebrated actor of the Comédie-Frangaise had a very 4 memory. At the 
first performance of a new piece in which he played Camille Desmoulins, in a scene where 
Fouquier-Tinville, represented by Geffroy, refuses to allow the accused to speak in their 
defence, Camille had to anathematise the infamous public accuser. “ Base, dastardly, 
fiendish ”—he exclaimed, but he could not call to mind his adversary’s name. ‘The prompter’s 
attention was more occupied at the moment in watching the play of Geffroy’s features than 
with the MS., and when Firmin’s embarrassment burst upon him, he lost his head, and gave 
him Geffroy’s name, whereupon Firmin continued, “ fiendish Geffroy!” A general roar of 
laughter hailed this ridiculous blunder, with which the most pathetic act of the piece concluded. 
Another eminent actor of the Comédie pulled up short one evening, in a tragedy, at the words, 
“| was then in Rome,” which he repeated two or three times, without being able to recall 
those following. His appealing glances at the prompter were thrown away, until, losing all 
patience, at last he called in a dignified tone to that inattentive functionary, ** Well, scoundrel, 
what was I doing in Rome ? ” 

Gertine out or Ir.—Cooke, when at the zenith of his fame, was announced to play the 
Stranger at the Dublin Theatre. When he made his appearance, evident marks of 
agitation were visible in his countenance and his gestures; this, by the generality of the 
audience, was called fine acting, but those who were acquainted with his failing classed it very 
properly under the head of intoxication. When the applause had ceased, with difficulty be 
pronounced, “ Yonder hut, yonder hut,” pointing to the cottage, then, beating his breast and 
striking his forehead, he paced the stage in much apparent agitation of mind. Still this was 
taken as the chef d’auvre of fine acting, and was followed by loud plaudits and “ Bravo! 
bravo!” At length, after casting many a menacing look at the prompter, who repeatedly, 
though in vain, gave him the word, he came forward, and, with overacted feeling, thus 
addressed the audience: “You are a mercantile people—you know the value of money—a 
thousand pounds—my all, lent to serve a friend—is lost for ever. My son, too—pardon the 
feelings of a parent—my only son—as brave a youth as ever fought his country’s battles— 
is slain—not many hours ago I received the intelligence, but, thank God, he died in defence of 
his king.” Here his feelings became so powerful that they choked his utterance, and, with his 
handkerchief to his eyes, he staggered off the stage, amidst the applause of those who, not 
knowing the man, pitied his situation. Now, the fact is, Cooke never possessed £1,000 in all 
his life, nor had he ever the honour of being a father, but, too much intoxicated te recollect 
his part, he invented this story as the only way in which he could decently retire, and the 


sequel of the business was that he was sent home in a chair, whilst another actor played his 
part, 
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Che Wrong Play. 


BY ARTHUR LAW. 


R. JOSEPH COPPLETHWAITE and Mr. Thomas Niblet were 
leaving London by a train which was speeding northwards, an 
their hearts were heavy within them. Without a word or 
sign to show that either was conscious of the other's presence, 
they sat immovable for an hour or more, two inert, shrunken 
heaps of disconsolate humanity. Mr. Copplethwaite was sixty 
years of age, short, stout, with a watery ey2, a flabby cheek, 


s and white hair falling on his shoulders. You might have taken 
him for the ill-paid minister of some obscure and impecunious sect of primitive 
methodists. Mr. Niblet was five-and-thirty, long, lean, ferret-eyed, with a 
close-cropped head and stubbly beard. He looked—what each undeniably 
was—a man who obtained his livelihood by trading on the credulity of his 
fellow creatures ; one who never soiled his hands with undignified, degrading 
toil, but had hitherto been entirely supported by voluntary contributions. 

Mr. Niblet was the first to speak, moved thereto by the clink of coin in 
Mr. Copplethwaite’s pocket. ‘‘ How much?” he asked. Mr. Copplethwaite 
replied by withdrawing his hand from his pocket and exhibiting on his open 
palm a florin, two sixpences, and fivepence in coppers. ‘* Three and five,” said 
Mr. Niblet ; and then, touching his own waistcoat pocket, ‘“‘and seven makes 
ten and five. That's what’s left after taking the tickets.” ‘*‘ We oughtn’t to 
have taken them,” said Mr. Copplethwaite. ‘* How are you going to travel 
without them?” ‘* Under the seat, Thomas ; I have done it before, and could 
do it again at a pinch, though I’m not as young as I was, nor as slim. If I were 
as thin as you, I should never indulge in the luxury of a ticket. Economy in 
small matters is one of the stepping-stones to fortune.” 

Here Mr. Copplethwaite’s moralising was brought to a sudden check by the 
stopping of the train at a station, aud the entrance of another traveller, at 
whose advent the two friends, through the force of habit, instantly became 
entire strangers. 

The new arrival having wrapped his rug round his legs, lighted his 
pipe, and disposed himself comfortably in his corner, produced a thin book 
in a paper cover, and began reading assiduously. An hour passed, during 
which Messrs. Copplethwaite and Niblet interchanged a few casual remarks on 
the weather and the crops, invariably addressing each other as ‘‘ Sir,” when 
the stranger put his book in his pocket and knocked the ashes from his pipe. 
At this, Mr. Copplethwaite, catching his eye, observed that it was a pleasant 
day for travelling ; and, the ice being broken, the stranger proved himself to 
be an agreeable, sociable fellow, and the conversation became general. Mr. 
Copplethwaite volunteered the information that he was an inspector of Sunday 
schools ; while Mr. Niblet stated that he was travelling in soap, which was the 
more remarkable as his appearance betrayed but the most distant connection with 
that article. The stranger, it transpired, was an actor, who was going to fulfil 
a special engagement of four weeks in a northern town; and he further 
informed them that he was going to take part in the production of an entirely 
new and original play, which was to see the light ina fortnight’s time at a minor 
theatre in a little place on the coast. Being interrogated as to the reason for 
the selection of an obscure town for such a purpose, he replied that the author, 
who was one of the leading novelists of the day, had adapted the play from his 
latest work, which had not yet been published, and that, unless the piece was 
produced beforehand, anyone, after the issue of the novel, would be at liberty 
to dramatise the book for himself. ‘* Not,” he added, ‘‘ that any respectable 
dramatist would avail himself of the extraordinary laxity of the law in this 
particular ; but there are not wanting numbers of people who will suck the 
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novelist’s brain without the slightest recognition of the source from which their 
purloined profits are realised.” 

**Oh! lucre, lucre !” cried Mr. Copplethwaite, with uplifted hands, ‘* where 
you are concerned human nature is but a sorry thing!” Mr. Niblet argued 
that, for his part, he always did think human nature was beastly! ‘‘ And what 
is your opinion of the play!” inquired Mr. Copplethwaite. ‘‘ It’s immense,” 
replied the actor ; ‘simply immense. I candidly believe it will be one of the 
greatest successes of late years. I shouldn’t be far wrong, I fancy, if I said 
there were ten thousand pounds in it.” ‘Ten thousand pounds !” exclaimed 
Mr. Copplethwaite. He let down the window and gasped for air. It was 
overwhelming. ‘* Yes,” continued the actor, tapping the outside of his pocket 
where the book lay, ‘‘it’s the strongest plot ever met with ; and, strange to 
say, in these days where originality is impossible, it’s nota bit like anything 
else. I wouldn’t have printed it if I had been he, as a copy might be mislaid, 
and then—however, it’s coming out in a fortnight, so it’s all right. Oh, here’s 
my station !” and, jumping up, he let down the window and leant out as the 
train glided up to the platform. 

With an alacrity surprising in such an unwieldy person, Mr. Copplethwaite 
rose from his corner, skipped atong the carriage, dipped his hand in the actor's 
pocket, brought up the book, and was back in his seat before you could count 
tive. So quickly was it done, thateven Mr. Niblet was not quite aware of what 
had occurred until, the actor having wished them good day, and the train 
moving on again, Mr. Copplethwaite wiped the perspiration from his brow, and 
gasped out, ‘I’ve got it!” ‘*Got what, you old lunatic!” inquired his friend. 
“The beok, Thomas! The play-book! Ten thousand pounds!” and he 
rubbed his hands, slapped his thighs, and nearly chuckled himself into an 
apoplexy. ‘* Look here,” he went on, when he had comparatively recovered 
himself, *‘do you know anything about play-acting, Thomas!” ‘*Not me,” 
returned Mr. Niblet. ‘* Don’t care nothing about theatres.” ‘‘ That’s a pity. 
I’m not a play-goer myself ; never was ; but it doesn’t matter ; the thing is as 
plain as a pikestaff. Our fortune is made !” 

Then Mr. Copplethwaite proceeded to unfold his plan. They would hire a 
hall in some out-of-the-way town, advertise for a company, and bring out the 
play within a week. This would give them a good start of the others. The 
title and names of the characters would be changed, and he (Mr. Copple- 
thwaite) would’ undertake to alter the wording of the dialogue, so far as he 
considered it necessary, in order to protect themselves from a charge of having 
stolen the missing copy. Should the play prove to be the enormous success 
which they anticipated, they would instantly advertise the manuscript for sale, 
and so completely cut away the ground from under the feet of the real author. 

Six days later the little market town of Fossilborough was posted to the 
following effect :— 


“Town Hall. Forone night only. Messrs. Copplethwaite and Niblet’s celebrated company 


of Lonron artists. Production of a new and original play written by Messrs, Copplethwaite 
and Niblet, entitled Gossip. To Night.” 


At five minutes to seven (the hour for raising the curtain) the managers 
rapidly counted up the money that had been taken at the doors. ‘* Three 
pounds seventeen and six,” said Mr. Copplethwaite. ‘Five front seats 
booked at three shillings, that’s fifteen shillings, and three seventeen and six 
wake four twelve six. A nice hole we’re in, I don’t think,” groaned Mr. Niblet. 
‘**Company’s salaries, hall, bill-poster and newspaper advertisements—how are 
they all to be settled out of four twelve six!” ‘* My good Thomas,” rejoined 
Mr. Copplethwaite, ‘‘when thousands are awaiting us, we surely needn’t 
trouble our heads about such trifles. If we are pressed for immediate payment, 
and I don’t think we shall be, I have consulted ‘ Bradshaw,’ and I find there is 
a train which leaves here at 1.15 a.m. And now, have you seen anything of 
Floater?” ‘*Oh, yes, he’s come down. I passed him in ten minutes ago.” 

Mr. Rupert Floater, who had been for many years connected with the firm 
of Copplethwaite and Niblet, free traders, had occasionally dabbled in theatrical 
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matters on his own account, and, being anxious to avail themselves of his 
experience, our friends had requested his presence on this occasion, in order to 
have the benefit of his opinion on the success of the enterprise. The curtain 
went up, the play proceeded, and, at the conclusion of the first act, Mr. Floater 
came round tothe management. ‘* Well?” exclaimed Messrs. Copplethwaite 
and Niblet, ina breath. ‘It’s arum go,” said Mr. Floater, and went back to 
his seat. After the second act he came out again, delivered himself of the 
words, ‘‘It’s arummier go,” and went back once more. After this they saw 
nothing of him till the play was over, when he staggered into the cloak-room, 
where they eagerly awaited him, dropped into a chair, and rocked to and fro 
with uncontrollable laughter. ‘‘ You sneaked the book from his pocket?” he 
gurgled at length, addressing Mr. Niblet. ‘I did,” said Mr. Copplethwaite, 
with conscious pride. ‘‘ You didn’t see the cast of characters on the first 
page?” ‘*The first page was torn out. We noticed it.” ‘* You never thought 
he might have another play-book about him?” ‘‘ No,” replied Mr. Copple- 
thwaite, with a more chastened feeling. ‘‘ You changed all the names, you 
called the piece Gossip, and you dressed it as a modern piece. Didn't any of 
the actors speak about it?” ‘‘We bound them severally to silence, and 
charged them not to breathe a word about the play till it was out. Look here, 
Floater, no larks. You think it will do? You think there is money in it?” 

** Money in it!” Mr. Floater went off into another paroxysm, which lasted 
so long that they thought he would never come out of it. At length, panting 
for breath, while the tears streamed down his cheeks, he gasped out, ‘‘ Why, 
you two”—(string of adjectives unsuitable for publication)—‘‘ fools! Do you 
know what you’ve been doing?” ‘‘ What?” ‘‘ You've been playing a modern- 
ised version of a piece called The School for Scandal !” 


a 


Moy Child Actor. 
BY HELEN CRESSWELL. 


WAS barely twenty-one when I was left a widow. My brief married 

& life had not been a very happy one ; my poor young husband—the 

mt, light comedian of the dramatic company in which I was engaged—had 
dazzled my girlish fancy by his bright manner and good looks ; but 

soon after our marriage he‘complained that he had “ not yet had his 

fling,” by which he meant that cards, billiards, and the small hours 

of the night spent in convivial society had still more charm for him 

‘ than the companionship of a young and unsophisticated girl. 

It was but natural, perhaps, that this should be so, for he was very popular 
among his fellow-actors ; but many and many a night have I lain awake, quietly 
weeping over my inability to keep him more often in his home, while, when he 
did return ‘‘ a little elevated,” as he expressed it, I have feigned sleep, knowing 
that nothing angered him so much as to tind me awake, or with wet eyes. 
Whether I might have learned to understand and to please him better as years 
went on, and I gained experience of the world and its ways, I can never know, 
for at the end of eighteen months the poor boy died—cut off by what the old 
wives call ‘‘a galloping consumption.” 

As I have told you, I was then only twenty-one, and being very slender, 
pale and fair, I think I scarcely looked my age. People used to say of me, 
pityingly, ‘‘ Poor young thing ! Alone in the world!” Alone! a thousand 
times No! Had I not a whole world of love beyond measure in my arms when 
they held my baby! My love for that little morsel of life was overwhelming ; 
when I held him to my heart, or felt his little pink fingers clinging round my 
own, I experienced a rapture of thankfulness to God, who had thought me 
worthy of a trust—so worthy of a gift so precious. As he grew older and could 
toddle by my side and lisp out a few words, I am afraid I must have been rather 
a trial to my companions in the dressing-room, for I was ever relating to them 
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some new tale of Baby’s cleverness ; but they were good, kind creatures, they 
knew that it was the subject nearest my heart, and forgave its being ever on 
my lips. 

7 When he was about six years old, many were the requests made to me for 
him to play a child’s part on the stage—he was so intelligent, they said, and his 
golden curls and big blue eyes were so attractive. But no, I could not bear the 
idea of my one pet lamb being exposed to the heat and glare of the footlights, 
to the close air of the theatre, and the late hours so unnatural for a child of 
tender years, so I always steadily declined ‘such offers, although the money to 
be gained by such a plan was no small temptation, as my salary was small, and 
our wants were many. 

I was not a very brilliant actress, being too timid, and having too little self- 
confidence to make great way in my profession ; but at last a grand chance of 
proving the real extent of my ability occurred. The company of which I was a 
member was a small one, and the towns we visited were unimportant, therefore, 
when our manageress was suddenly taken ill, the leading parts were entrusted 
tome. The work was terribly heavy, for the small provincial audiences who 
patronised us demanded a constant change of programme, so that I had barely 
time to cram into my brain the mere words of each part as it fell to me. I fancy 
I must have proved myself the tamest ‘‘ Juliet,” the mildest ‘* Lady Macbeth,” 
and the most imperfect ‘‘Ophelia” on record. In vain the manager nightly 
implored me to ‘‘speak up,” ‘‘ not to be afraid, to let them have it,” &c., &c. 
Alas! I knew and felt that I should never make ‘‘a leading lady.” 

At last the ever-popular East Lynne was announced for the last Saturday 
night in Kendal. Our kind-hearted manager patted me on the shoulder, and 
said encouragingly, ‘‘ Now, Miss Douglas” (that was my “‘ nom de théétre’’), 
“* you'll have two rehearsals, and plenty of time to swallow the words. ‘ Lady 
Isabel’ will just suit your style ; now let’s see what you can do!” 

To those of my readers who may not be acquainted with the plot of Hast 
Tyne, let me explain that ‘‘ Lady Isabel,” in a groundless fit of jealousy, runs 
away from her husband, home and children, is supposed to have been killed in a 
railway accident, but some years after returns to her old home, disguised, to act 
as governess to her own children ; endures the torture of watching the linger- 
ing death of her own boy Willie, and eventually dies in her husband’s arms. 
On the Friday morning, upon presenting myself at rehearsal, I was informed 
that there was a serious hitch in the arrangements. 

The little town had been scoured to find a suitable child to represent 
** Willie,” but the result was a dire failure. The two candidates for the part 
were utterly impossible specimens of delicate childhood ; one being a red-haired, 
squinting lad who stood almost as high as my shoulder ; the other a poor 
frightened little urchin who refused to be conciliated, or to leave his mother’s 
side for one instant. What was to be done? Presently I saw the manager and 
stage-manager anxiously conferring together in a corner ; I noticed, also, that 
every now and then they glanced towards me, as though I formed the subject 
of their conversation. It was quite a relief to me when the manager walked 
straight up to me and said, ‘* Miss Douglas, now do oblige us this time; let 
your little Joe play ‘ Willie Carlyle ;’? you can easily coach him up in the part 
between now and to-morrow night.” 

At first I distinctly refused the offer, but his powers of persuasion proved at 
last too strong for me, and I reluctantly promised that my little one should play 
the part. It should be his first and last appearance, I said to myself, and the 
extra money would buy him the toy which I had been compelled to refuse him 
that very morning, because of my almost empty purse. What a labour of love 
it was to teach him that part, and how bright and intelligent he proved. 

_ The eventful Saturday night came at last. My little Joe looked a picture in 
his best black velveteen suit, with his golden curls falling over the wide lace 
collar. At first the poor little mite was nervous, but a word and « kiss from 
“mother ”} gave him confidence, and by the time we reached his dying scene he 
was not one bit frightened. 

Ah! Then I acted as I have never done before or since; I realised with 

H2 
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passionate intensity the mother’s situation. When I saw the sweet golden head 
sink back upon the pillow with a gentle dying sigh, acry of anguish broke from 
my lips, so thrilling, so agonising in its realism, that as the curtain fell upon the 
situation a grand burst of applause resounded through the house, to be renewed 
again and again, until my little one and I, hand in hand, appeared once more 
before the delighted and generous audience. 

It was a proud moment for me when the manager shook me warmly by the 
hand and said, ‘‘ Bravo, little woman! We shall make an actress of you yet ; 
I didn’t think you had it in you.” Kisses were showered on my boy, who 
clung to my skirt, bewildered by the strangeness of the scene and the endear- 
ments that were heaped upon him. I called the dresser, and placed him in her 
charge. ‘‘ Don’t leave him, please, Martha,” I urged, ‘‘ until my scene is over, 
and I can come to him myself.” 

The dressing-room was in the flies, and reached by an iron spiral staircase, a 
terrible journey to make three or four times a night. I watched his bonny face 
till it was out of sight, and we had blown each other our last kiss ; then went on the 
stage to finish the play. But strangely enough, all ardour had left me, and I felt 
painfully conscious that my acting was singularly tame and unimpassioned. The 
audience began to grow inattentive and restless ; I could hear them even 
talking aloud, and as it seemed to me, without making any effort to lower their 
tones. I grew hot with apprehension ; was it possible that my performance 
was so unendurable that they were actually leaving the theatre? Louder and 
louder grew the hum of voices. What did it mean? Was that a hiss? Then 
clear above the Babel of sound rose one awful word, sounding in my ears like a 
yell of despair, taken up and re-echoed by a thousand frantic tongues—‘‘Fire !” 

Above my head was a glare of heat and light. I raised my eyes to discover 
the cause. The borders were in flames! I gazed helplessly upwards like one in 
a dream ; my senses seemed paralysed ; I could not move. A moment later I 
felt myself dragged across the stage by strong arms, and heard voices shouting 
at my side ‘* Make for the stage-door ! Not a moment is to be lost! ” Still asin 
a dream, I passively allowed myself to be hurried forward ; all power of thought 
or action seemed to have forsaken me, when the voice of a screaming woman 
madly trying to force her way to the door suddenly set my stunned brain free ! It 
was Martha, the dresser! At sight of her my numbed senses awoke ; with a 
wild cry for help, I tore myself from the kind protecting arms that would have 
withheld me, and flew blindly, madly up that iron staircase. ‘“ My child ! my 
baby! Oh! my God, give me my baby!” Every step took me further into 
that hell of smoke and flame! i remember flinging up my arms with a choking, 
despairing shriek—then came darkness—oblivion. 

When consciousness was at length restored to me, the soft night air was 
fanning my face; I heard the deep pitying voices of men, mingled with the 
low suppressed sobs of the women around me—while dark against the grey sky 
loomed the blackened, smoking ruins of the theatre. Then the awful truth 
broke upon me! I think for the time I was a mad-woman. I wept, I raved, | 
called upon God and man to aid me, to give me back my darling, or in mercy to 
let me die also. One gentle woman’s voice murmured in my ear, ‘‘ My poor 
child, there is no hope. Let me take you home ; come, my dearie, come!” ‘ No 
hope! No hope! God help me!” My raving ceased. A dull apathy came 
upon me ; I rose like a child, without a murmur, and like a child clung to the 
motherly woman who guided me whither she would. Gently she led me toward 
my desolate home ; the pitying murmurs of the crowd following us. We had 
neared the house, when the woman suddenly stopped, with a cry that was 
something between a gasp and a sob. Was I really mad or dreaming! Oh! my 
God, who, what was that standing upon the threshold! My child, my baby !— 
Alive, unharmed—not one golden hair singed ! With a scream that was scarcely 
human in its ecstasy of joy I darted forward. I heard a child’s plaintive cry 
of ‘Mammy ! dear Mammy !” ringing in my ears ; then with arms flung around 
my treasure, with a half-uttered prayer of thankfulness to God, I fell senseless 
to the ground, 
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I learned afterwards that the dresser, after taking little Joey up to the 
dressing-room, had left him while she went to enjoy a gossip with a companion. 
The little one, weary of being alone, had crept down the spiral staircase, and, 
guided by the kind Providence that watches over little children, had wandered 
home to seat himself upon the doorstep and await my return. 

I kept my word—that was my little one’s first and only appearance upon any 
stage as a Child Actor. 


en 


“Acting under Difficulties.” 


BY FRANK MARRYAT. 


HE “Daffodil” was flying along with a fresh leading wind at the 
tail end of a tropical squall. There had been but little rain, as the 
heavy purple cloud had crossed her bows too far ahead, but plenty 
of wind, which came with a snorting gust, making the old tank heel 

. well over on her side, and the more experienced of the hardy shell- 
backs predict all kinds of misfortunes, which they said ‘‘ might 
happen,” on account of the boisterous state of the weather, at that 
time of the year. But the passengers had already been six weeks 

aboard, and the prophecies of the sons of Neptune did not disconcert them in 
the least. Had they not weathered a stiff gale in the Bay, which had dispelled 
all doubts and fears concerning their safety and the seaworthiness of the 
‘* Daffodil?” and they regarded the seamen’s warnings as both vague and 
meaningless. 

Besides, that day had been selected by the passengers to drive away the 
general monotony of a deep-sea voyage by indulging in a little theatrical 
entertainment, and it would have taken much more than the well-meant yarns 
of the honest sailors to dampen the unusual excitement and vivacity which 
prevailed aboard. The piece chosen for representation was the Balcony Scene 
from Romeo and Juliet, and great preparations had been made for its produc- 
tion. Miss Alicia Faunce, the lady who was to undertake the difficult réle of 
the heroine, had not laid her book aside since they had sighted the Island of 
Madeira ; and Captain Goldney, the hero of the day, was not only perfect in his 
own lines, but those of ‘‘ Juliet’s” also, so that he was confident that no hitch 
would occur to mar their untried and ambitious efforts. The ‘‘ Daffodil” was 
carrying a general cargo to Port Lyttleton, and her ’tweendecks, from the main- 
mast for’ard to the forepeak, were stowed up to the combings with innumerable 
cases and bales, the remaining part being occupied by the tenants of the second 
and third cabins, so that the performance could not have taken place under 
cover. That being the case, the carpenter had received orders to erect a small 
proscenium over the mizen hatchway, which, when covered with canvas, would 
admirably suit all the requirements of a theatre. The engineer had constructed 
a capital row of footlights and borders ; the former with the officers’ bull’s- 
eyes concealed behind a strip of hoarding, whilst the latter were supplied by a 
couple of globular riding-lamps, suspended from the temporary roofing, and hid 
from the view of the audience by a strip of coloured sailcloth, which served as a 
wood border. 

The second watch passed wearily enough ; all hands were impatient for the 
event of the day, and the innocent little midshipman whose duty it was to 
strike the after-bell, was greeted with scowls each time he appeared to make the 
time, as if he had been the real offender who was guilty of lengthening the 
hours. The breeze towards sundown freshened rather than diminished, and, 
from the absence of rain, the sea rose in angry little chops, which dashed against 
the vessel’s bows, bumping rudely against her, and dispersing in seething banks 
of creamy foam. At six bells, the boatswain passed the word along to clear the 
decks, and wash down ; and when all the water had been squeezed to leeward, 
the watch was left under the control of the third officer, to prepare for the 
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reception of an excited audience. The hatchway was gaily decorated with 
bunting, and flags of all nations were festooned about the after-supports of the 
fit-up. Rows of benches were made by placing planks on lime-juice cases, and 
covering them with spare tarpaulins and the covers of the lifeboats. In fact, 
everything was done to make the quarter-deck of the ‘‘ Daffodil” present an 
artistic appearance, and when the passengers filed down the companion ladders, 
and out of the saloon passages, they were agreeably surprised at the ingenious 
efforts of the British tars. 

But somehow things did not seem to go quite smoothly that day, and before 
the overture was rung in, the enjoyment of the fairer sex was dampened. The 
seats had been arranged athwartships—that is, from side to side of the vessel— 
and many of the ladies had preferred to sit up to wind’ard, rather than run the 
risk of dipping their little feet in the swash which occasionally gushed through 
the scupper holes. Now it happened that when all were comfortably settled, 
the helmsman let her come to a couple of points, which made a nasty spit ship 
over the weather rail, which not only wetted their dresses, but ruffled their 
tempers to aconsiderable degree. Some of these ladies, womanlike, had selected 
this opportunity to don their prettiest bonnets and costumes, so that they might 
vie, at all events as regards dress, with their envious and susceptible shipmates. 

When the officer of the watch had rigged up a spare royal, which did 
justice for a weather-board, all was quiet again, and the overture was started, 
to the intense delight of the anxious listeners. If there had been a charge for 
admission, it would have been well worth the money to listen to those wonderful 
strains, and watch the faces of the executants. The leader was a thin, flaxen- 
haired youth, who thumped and strummed upon a harmonium. By his side 
stood a burly sailor, who played an accordion, in company with a tall, dark 
gentleman, who warbled on the piccolo ; and one of the midshipmen alternately 
twanged a pair of triangles, muchly out of tune, and whacked away at the head 
of a beef-cask, stretched with sheepskin, which served for a big drum. 

After a quarter of an hour, spent in wading through a set of well-worn 
quadrilles, the order was given to hoist up the curtain, which, on being rolled 
up, discovered ‘‘ Romeo” in a pensive attitude, holding on to the wing, lest a 
sudden lurch should drive him too near the balcony to leeward. ‘‘ He jests at 
scars that never felt a wound,” spoke the hero, loud enough through the blast 
of the breeze to be heard by all hands. Then ‘‘ Juliet” appeared, arrayed in a 
long white satin robe, and leaned over the rickety wooden balcony, which 
threatened at every roll to collapse, and which creaked and groaned incessantly. 
After a very brilliant reception, and much bowing from Miss Faunce, ‘*‘ Romeo ” 
continued his speech, which, with the aid of a quarter-master, who had kindly 
consented to act as prompter, was got through fairly well. Then ‘‘ Juliet,” 
with a very deep sigh, which was brought to an abrupt conclusion by the splash 
of sea which had dashed against the weather leech of her mainsail, distinguished 
herself by drying up on her first two words. “Ah! me,” bellowed the 
quarter-master from the port side of the hatch; but words were of no avail, 
poor *‘ Juliet” was not only suffering from the terrors of the ocean, but from 
what is commonly known as “‘ stage fright.” 

**She speaks,” replied her Jover ; ‘‘oh! speak again.” ‘‘Ah, me !” shouted 
the amateur prompter, who thought that ‘* Romeo” had asked him for the 
words. ‘‘No, no, man,” replied the hero, vexatiously ; ‘‘you are spoiling the 
play,” much to the consternation of those in front, who were not well versed in 
Shakespeare, but still did not remember having heard those lines before. And 
then the scene was continued, and ‘ Romeo” wound his speech up with the 
poetic lines ; 

“ When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds 
And sails upon the bosom of the air.” 


It was ‘‘ Juliet’s” turn to reply, but the wind this time interfered, and 
for the moment she remained dumb. ‘* Oh, Romeo! Romeo!” vociferated the 
rompter, Wis ——ht went the wind, as witha wild hum it came spouting up 
rom the beam, and urged the ‘‘ Daffodil” on at a headlong pace. The trim 
little ship heeled well over, and then with a sudden plunge, like a racehorse 
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that has been given its head, plunged through the boiling foam. The sheets 
were strained taught, and her canvas threatened to start from its bolt-ropes. 
The pitch-pine topgallant masts bent like coach whips, and the weather lan- 
yards groaned in their bull’s-eyes. But what was it that made her come to a 
dead halt, and lay over like a stricken hart! what made the sea pour over the 
lee bulwarks, and the passengers, with terrified cries and sobs, all slip down 
into the scuppers! ‘*Oh, Romeo! Romeo! wherefore art thou, Romeo ?, 
Oh, Romeo! Romeo! where art thou, Romeo?” shrieked the unfortunate 
heroine. But her lover was too much scared himself to listen to her entreaties ; 
he was hanging on with might and main to the proscenium. 

** Hard up with y’r helm !--slack off the main sheet !—let go your topsail, 
top-gallant, and royal halliards!” roared the captain, who was fully aware of 
his perilous situation. The urders were promptly executed, as all hands were 
aft at the time, watching the play ; but the yards would not come down, though 
the mainsail was run up, the mizen brailed in, and everything done to ease her. 
** Let fly your lee sheet,” continued the sailor ; ‘‘down with your helm !” and 
as the sails shivered the yards were lowered, and the ‘‘ Daffodil” was righted. 

** Juliet” was extricated from her temporary balcony; ‘‘ Romeo” had 
managed to crawl along on all fours to the shelter of his cabin, and the audience 
retired to the saloon, having escaped with little more than agood drenching. 
Those were the last amateur theatricals they had on board the ‘ Daffodil.” 
The white squall had brought the scene to a hasty conclusion, even while they 
were already ‘‘ acting under difficulties.” 


a 


Che Hewest Juliet. 


BY ALFRED R. MARSHALL, 


HEN I was engaged on ‘‘ The Turnipshire Chronicle,” I rather 

prided myself upon the smartness of my leaders. I was 

especially strong in dramatic criticism. Had there been a 

kettle knocking about for the strongest and most imaginative 

effort in this branch of literature, I should have secured it to a 

certainty ; and when the ‘* Aristocratic Amateurs” gave a per- 

formance of Romeo and Juliet in the Town Hall of Turnipville, 

I concocted a notice which put all previous efforts in the shade, 

and which partially demoralised the typographical resources of 

the compositor. [ had a great opinion of this notice. It seemed, to my 

impartial judgment, to combine the best characteristics of the style of Lamb 

and Hazlitt, with the analytical genius of Schlegel. At the same time, with 

the true modesty of a dramatic critic, I considered that there were certain 

nameless charms in my composition which were entirely wanting in the writings 
of those masters. 

It was while I was meditating over these nameless charms that the door of 
my sanctum was rudely opened, and a lady entered, unannounced. She was 
tall as to stature, angular in the matter of figure, shrill with regard to voice, 
and uncertain as to the question of age, but I seemed to have a lingering idea 
that I had seen her somewhere before. She held a copy of the ‘‘ The Turnip- 
shire Chronicle” in one hand, whilst with the other she pointed the finger of 
scorn at my article! ‘‘Are you the man who wrote this?” she demanded, 
fiercely, and although a minute previously I had felt inclined to go forth and 
proclaim to the world that I, and I alone, was responsible for those glowing 
periods, I now felt an unaccountable shyness and reserve, and could only 
stammer out an unintelligible reply. ‘‘If you're not the man, where is he!” 
she sternly interrogated, interrupting my somewhat confused remarks. ‘* Won't 
you take a seat, madame!” I said, with a conciliatorysmile. ‘‘ 1 shall take 
nothing until I and this man meet,” said the lady, in tragic tones. 1 recog- 
nised her then—she was the “ Juliet” of the previous evening. ‘‘I demand 
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to see the writer of this article,” she said. ‘* Where is he?” ‘“‘ He has just 
gone out for a short walk,” I replied. ‘* Then I shall stop here till he comes 
back,” said ‘‘ Juliet,” in tones of such deadly determination, that I didn’t 
feel altogether comfortable. ‘‘Now I come to think of it,” I said, “I 
remember he told me that he had a couple of agricultural dinners and an execu- 
tion to do before he got back ; so looking at things squarely, I should advise 
you to call round in the morning. At the same time, I shall be happy to take 
charge of any little memento or New Year's card that you may be desirous of 
leaving for him, and I can assure you ” What!” screamed the enraged 
** Juliet ;” ‘* he wouldn’t relish the memento I should like to present him with, 
I can promise you. Here’s a man calling himself a dramatic critic, who has 
the effrontery to print such stuff as this: ‘ For some time we were unable to 
thoroughly make up our mind which was ‘ Juliet” and which was the 
** Nurse,” but if, as we surmise, ‘‘ Juliet” was the lady with the ornithological 
cast of countenance, we would strongly recommend to her notice the judicious 
use of Robinson’s Economical Voice Jujubes.’ Now, sir, I should like to 
know your opinion as to the sanicy of this man.” ‘* He comes of an eccentric 
family,” I replied. ‘‘Then he worthily upholds the family traditions,” said 
the aggrieved *‘ Juliet.” ‘*I will just read you a passage which for crass 
ignorance is a gem of the first water : ‘Some of the most beautiful lines in the 
play are allotted to ‘‘ Juliet,” but either through defective memory, or an 
inability on the actress’s part to grasp the beauties of the character, several of 
the most important speeches were disgracefully slurred, and, in some instances, 
omitted altogether. It would certainly have been more complimentary to the 
audience had Miss Symperfield taken the trouble to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the author.’ Now, what lunatic asylum did this man escape 
from! How could I become acquainted with the author! Why, great good- 
ness, sir! the author of that play has been dead these hundreds of years!” 
“He died early,” I remarked. ‘I don’t know anything about that,” said 
Miss Symperfield, with great volubility ; ‘‘ but if you have any wish to learn to 
what extent critical incompetency can be carried, listen to this: ‘ The character 
of ** Juliet” has always been associated, in our minds, with great personal 
charm, but as presented to us last evening, she was painfully reminiscent of 
our maiden aunt, who enjoys the reputation, in her part of the country, of 
being the plainest woman for miles around. It seems, therefore, to be asking 
big things of ‘‘ Romeo” to go fooling about after a ‘* Juliet ” of this description, 
and from our knowledge of medizval manners and customs, we have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that the original ‘‘ Romeo” would have made other arrange- 
ments.’ Now, where did you dig up this critic of yours? What does he know 
about ‘Romeo’? What do you know about ‘Romeo’!” ‘Well, I’ve been out 
of the ‘Romeo’ business for some time myself,” I replied. ‘*The last time 
I tried it on, ‘Capulet’ appeared to mistake my music for somebody else’s. 
If not, why should he have presented me with the contents of the water-jug, 
and other receptacles!” ‘* You are trifling with me,” said Miss Symperfield, 
developing strong premonitory symptoms of hysteria; ‘‘ but you shall find that 
1 am not to be trifled with. 1 want to know your opinion of the miscreant who 
can write like this concerning my finest effort—‘ Her death scene was charac- 
terised by a rare combination of chic and pathos, reminding us at times of the 
almost sublime genius of Ellen Farren in such charming Shakespearian por- 
traitures as Ariel and Chucked Again.’ Now, you needn’t think that this 
sort of thing annoys me, because it doesn’t; but I feel as if I wanted’ to 
be introduced to the man who wrote this. I don’t know whether there is a 
law of libel in the land, but what I do know is, that I shall call around here 
to-morrow morning at 10.30 to interview this man of talent ; and I may as 
well mention that I have a brother in the Life Guards. He will be with me on 
that occasion, probably accompanied by a horsewhip. So I reckon your critic 
stands on velvet for securing that memento.” 

I reckoned so, too ; and having business in London, I left next morning by 
an early train ; but it seems to me that if histrionic aspirants are going to get 


out of temper over mere trifles, dramatic criticism stands a very fair chance of 
becoming a lost art. 
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Che Great Impalement Crich. 


BY G. EDWARDS, 


AS I ever frightened! I should think so—rather,” said 

* Windsor Brown, our walking gentleman. ‘‘I was very 

frightened once, and I don’t mind admitting it. I daresay 

you’ve heard of the Spanish king who, on reading the epitaph 

‘Here lies a man who never knew fear,’ quietly observed, 

‘Then he never tried to snuff a candle with his fingers.’ Well, 

it takes something more than that operation to frighten me. 

It has been said that a man who is a coward was born so, and 

that when he is really scared his hair will get up on end, no 

matter how much grease you may put on the top of it, or how much education 

you may put underneath it to hold it down. I don’t think 1 was born a coward, 

but I confess that on the occasion referred to my wool stood up on end like 

quills upon the fretful—what-d’ye-call it!) Tell you how it happened! Why, 
certainly. 

‘**T had been tempted some hundred and fifty miles from home by the offer of 
a good engagement. On arriving at my destination, I discovered, to my horror, 
that I had been added to the list of victims of the Bogus Manager. I was 
without friends in the town, and my travelling expenses had left me with barely 
sufficient to pay for a bed and breakfast. The latter I might do without, but 
the former was an absolute necessity, and I sought it in a poor quarter, where 
lodgings were likely to be cheap. At more than one house I was eyed with 
suspicion and refused, but at length, late at night, I was met with the informa- 
tion that I could share a bed with another lodger, who, the owner was sure, 
would raise no objection, seeing that he was a fortnight behind with his rent. 
* He’s a professional, and so are you,’ said the old woman who answered my 
application, ‘so 1 suppose you won’t mind?’ Half a loaf is, proverbially, better 
than no bread, and half a bed is better than no bed at all ; and so, tempted by 
the price, I closed with the offer, in the words, ‘My poverty, not my will, 
consents.’ 

*** And is my bedfellow that is to be at home ?’ I inquired. 

** * No,’ answered the old woman ; ‘ he does a late turn at the Apollo Music 
Hall, and I never expects him till midnight.’ 

‘*** Then if you have no objection I will retire at once,’ I replied, and, fairly 
tired out with my day’s exertions, I was soon between the sheets. But sleep 
was out of the question. Curiosity to see my companion of the night kept me 
awake. The neighbouring church clock was just striking the hour of twelve 
when my bedroom door opened, and there entered a tall young man, gaunt of 
limb and cadaverous of countenance, with long black hair coiled about his head, 
and with a plaited pigtail hanging down his back. 

‘*T greeted his coming with a civil ‘Good evening.’ He answered only with 
a surly grunt. I spoke no more, but watched his movements nervously. From 
his pocket he presently drew a large knife, which, being opened, disclosed a 
long, sharply-pointed blade, fit only, as my now fearful thoughts suggested, for 
the cutting of throats or the sticking of pigs. That knife was laid upon the 
table. Next, from another pocket, my mysterious companion took a piece of 
chalk, and going down upon his knees in the centre of the room he drew upon 
the uncarpeted floor a circle, muttering to himself the while words that sounded 
like fearful oaths and threats of sanguinary import. This business being con- 
cluded, he took up the knife, seated himself upon the side of the bed, raised 
the weapon aloft, and flung it from him with terrific force. Its point came 
down right in the centre of the circle. Again and again was this strange 
experiment tried, and even while the perspiration came from my pores through 
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the fright which was taking possession of my soul, I could not but wonder at 
his unerring aim. When at length 1 mustered courage enough to ask the 
meaning of these extraordinary proceedings, I was answered only with another 
grunt, which was neither polite nor re-assuring. When for the twentieth 
time the glittering blade had been fixed in the mysterious circle, it was 
lifted up and placed—oh horror! under my companion’s pillow, and while 
my limbs trembled with fear, my hand travelled quite instinctively upwards 
to cover my throat. And then from another pocket the ogre—for such he 
was now in my eyes—extracted something which he proceeded to burn in the 
flame of the candle, which gave buta gloomy light to the apartment. There 
was a spluttering and a smoke. The room was filled with what, for me, was a 
sickening odour, and my mind was filled with thoughts of human devils perform- 
ing cabalistic ceremonies ere they sacrificed their victims and indulged in feasts 
of blood. 

‘**The very bed shook under me, so great was my mental and physical agita- 
tion. I was now too unnerved to cry out for help, and too paralysed by fear to 
leap to the floor and escape. My only hope was in deceit. I would pretend to 
sleep, and await the return of courage and the opportunity to resist the coming 
attack. The burnt and still smoking substance was presently placed upon the 
floor in the centre of the magic circle, and three times round it did the ogre 
walk, eyeing it with fiendish delight, and still muttering as he went. Suddenly 
he paused ; a fiendish smile of satisfaction gleamed from his wicked eyes, and 
burlesquing Othello about to murder Desdemona, he cried :; ‘ Out with the lights ! 
Now for the bloody deed!’ In an instant the candle was extinguished, and 
black darkness added to my terror. I heard him approach the bed, upon which 
he again seated himself, and then all was still; while like great tears the 
perspiration was coursing down my cheeks. 

** Hark! what sound was that! There was a scratching and a scraping, and 
then came the soft pattering of feet, like those of a ghost who had left his 
slippers off. What was it that moved and creeped about that awful room? 
More scraping, more scratching, followed by a gnawing and a crunching that 
seemed to eat into my very soul. I couldnot move. I could not cry out. My 
limbs seemed helpless ; my tongue clave to the roof of my mouth ; and, when 
slowly, but surely, it dawned upon me that the ogre’s hand was being passed 
beneath his pillow; when I heard the click of the knife ; when, in the moon- 
light that now came streaming through the window, I espied that fearful 
glittering blade ; when I saw it raised to strike, I felt that my hour had come, 
and my hair stood up with terror, and silently I prayed as I never prayed before. 

** Whizz ! Thua ! 

**Q God! What had happened? The awful silence gave way to frightful 
screams, unearthly shrieks rent the air, and fearful squeals assailed my ears. 
Then all again was still—still as the dreadful grave. Then came a mocking, 
fiendish laugh. 

‘“**Ha! ha!’ chuckled the owner of the knife. ‘ Dead, for a ducat, dead !? 
And as he struck a light, a strange courage seemed to take possession of me, and 
starting up, I seized him by the throat, and cried: ‘Monster! what deed of 
blood is this?’ He answered only, ‘Rats!’ And there, indeed, within his 
magic circle, lay a full-grown rat, transfixed by his awful knife. 

‘** Why, what a funky fool you are,’ he exclaimed, as he shook me off. ‘ Let 
me explain now, and then you can go to sleep comfortably. Since I have 
lodged here, that beast has disturbed my nightly slumbers. I’ve tried poison, 
and I’ve tried traps, but without success. On my way home I thought of a plan 
to be rid of my tormentoi by means of my professional skill ; only apparatus, 
that knife and bit of ancient cheese. My name is Smith, but I am the Great 
Hong-Kong-Ki-Ki, of the Music Halls, Champion Performer of the Great 
Impalement Trick. Stick knives at twenty yards between all your fingers or 
all your toes without touching you. See!” 

**T could not answer. I tried to laugh ; but it was only a feeble attempt, and 
I sank back on my pillow to curse my foolish fears, and to reflect upon the 
truth of the adage that poverty makes us acquainted with strange bed-fellows.” 
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ah BY GEORGE GROSSMITH. 
4 apa A VING been constantly informed by the greatest actors of the time 
a that my case is without parallel in the history of the stage, I ven- 
ture to offer its description to the readers of ‘* The Era Almanack.” 
In the first place I belong to a very distinct set of aristocrats, Not 
to the mere smart or recently-created peers and peeresses, who 
receive any kind of popular commoner in their drawing-rooms, but 
to a noble race, whose chief pride is blue blood and uninterrupted 
descendants. In fact, I am the Hon. Cholmondeley Majoribanks 
Beauchamp Levison Belowcke, the proper pronunciation of which is 
Chumly Marshbanks Beechum Luson Bloke. We were, and still are, very proud. 
My great-aunt, Julia,Countess Diehlwater(pronounced Dillwater) neverrecovered 
the shock inflicted upon our family by the disgraceful conduct of my uncle, the 
Hon. Arthur Albert Tieghligne (pronounced Tealine) who, with a total disregard 
to his rank and the family pride, entered into some business in the City and 
sank to the grade of a Lord Mayor. However, that is no more to do with my 
case than the flowers that bloom in the spring, Tra-la. There is no disguising 
the fact that at Eton I displayed a natural ability for the stage in the elocu- 
tionary manner in which I repeated the Latin verbs, and on speech day I was 
rsonally congratulated, not only by the Provost but by Mr. M.——, the well- 
own actor, whose son was in the sixth. Please don’t think I say this from 
conceit, for the stage was not, nor has it ever been, my ambition. Subsequently 
at Cambridge I became a member, against my will almost, of the A.D.C., and 
made an immense hit in the part of ‘t Padback ” in the well-known farce Pawn- 
ing my Uncele’s Trousers. You should have heard the shriek of laughter when 
I turned my face up the stage, and displayed behind one coat-tail and a bright 
green patch in the seat of my unmentionables. Such a proceeding on the part 
of a professional farce-actor would have been vetoed as excessively vulgar, but 
you see I was undergraduate at Trinity and the grandson of a Duke, and that 
makes such a difference. Eventually, when I went down for good, my father 
proceeded to repeat his oft-expressed wish that I should be an actor, a wish which 
was echoed by the whole of my proud family, who, in spite of their petty preju- 
dices against the professions of doctor, barrister, clergyman, banker, and all 
trade, always upheld the dignity of the stage. But I had another ambition—I 
yearned to be a City clerk ; an unobtrusive, modest City clerk. When I broke 
the news to my father he was furious. He went away shooting, and on his return 
in November, positively insisted on my accepting a professional engagement 
at once. In obedience to his request, I wrote a letter to our then principal and 
most popular actor and manager, telling him I was open to an engagement, and 
I stated my position. He was evidently much touched hy my epistle, and wrote 
an extremely good-natured letter, very characteristic of him, in which he said 
he was going to revive Hamlet, and could offer me the part of ‘‘ Horatio.” He 
said nothing about the terms. [‘replied that I would accept the part, and asked, 
knowing that actors are very well paid nowadays, forty pounds a week. The 
good manager with great generosity accepted my terms, but he insisted on making 
it guineas. I pegged away at ‘‘ Horatio,” and eventually made an enormous 
hit, although, strange to say, I do not see it recorded in the * Era Almanack,” 
which is supposed to be so correct in its Calendar. 

For a time I was pleased with the manner I was received on the stage, while 
my position in Society of course was much advanced. In fact, for a time my 
vanity was tickled. But after the fiftieth performance I got weary and sick. 
People began to recognise me in the street ; they nudged each other when they 
saw me in the Park, and as I passed, said ‘‘ Look—you know who that is— 
Belowcke.” Then, to add to these miseries, I began to eclipse the manager as an 
actor. I even tried to act badly, but that was impossible, Then I was tortured 
by the horrible thought that the salary I was getting was enormous, and much 
more than I was really worth, It is a very fortunate circumstance that few 
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actors are inflicted in that way ; it’s adreadful feeling. During the waits, my 
secret ambition wormed itself into my very soul. I thought of nothing but City 
clerks. I read of them, dreamed of them. In the daytime I found myself sneak- 
ing into the City in their company—2nd return to Mansion House. At one 
o’clock I would go to Lake’s or Pimm’s, and have a cut off the hot joint, vege- 
tables and bread, half-pint of bitter, one and sixpence ; penny the waiter. Oh ! 
the charm. The bustling, the hustling, rushing out of the place with mouth full, 
back to business—frock coat, tall hat, sailor’s knot (ready-made)—all were fasci- 
nating. Then leaning against a lamp-post with five minutes to spare—eating 
walnuts—a perfect dolce far niente. 

One evening I saw a clerk buy three or four potatoes from a baked-potatoe-can 
man and put them into his pocket, and hurry off to catch his train at Moorgate 
Street. 1 bought some myself, and can conscientiously declare potatoes could 
not be better baked at Her Majesty’s table. One night the snow fell terribly 
and the fog was fearful. The result was a rather bad hceuse at the theatre. I 
could not see the audience and I don’t think the audience could see me. In any 
case, I got no reception when I came on the stage. I returned tomy room, and 
burst out crying. My vanity was wounded, and quite right too. Vanity is a 
dangerous thing to possess. I was resolved! At theend of the performance I 
went tothe kind manager's room, and said in an outburst of tears, I would never 
act again, and I asked to be liberated at once. I shall never forget how quiet 
and kind he was tome. With thoughtfulness and generosity he said he would 
do anything to afford me pleasure ; he would accept my resignation (although he 
was obliged to admit that its suddenness was unusual), and could not thank me 
sufficiently for the handsome service I had rendered him. He got up, and open- 
ing a cabinet, took out a beautiful gold repeater presentation watch, on the 
back of which were engraved his and my names. I left the stage that evening 
for ever. 

_ By this course I have quarrelled with my proud family, it is true. I have 
forfeited my fortune also, but I have realised my great ambition—I am a City 
clerk ! Sitting at my desk ten hours a day is no more monotonous or unhealthy 
than sitting fishing in a punt in wet weather for the same length of time, which 
I have frequently done. What does it matter to any one else so long as I am 
happy? I have three pounds a week, a wife and six children. I am not above 
carrying my fifth child in my left arm and wheeling the sixth in a perambulator 
with my right. My friends are friends and not acquaintances, and what pleases 
me most, call me Belowcke as it is spelled, and not Bloke as my affected and 
proud family did. I feel I shall yet live to see the day when Society will cease 
tts bitter prejudice against the noble profession of a City clerk. 


— 


Leaving out the Villain. 


BY LEOPOLD WAGNER. 


OR many years prior to his death, which took place quite recently, 

Konig Ludwig of Westphalia was regarded by most people as an 

insane monarch, Whatever his idiosyncrasies may have been, he 

was certainly an ardent patron of the drama. Scattered here 

and there throughout his petty kingdom there might have been 

discovered a number of theatres founded by his dramatic enthu- 

siasm, and endowed from the royal treasury. In the selection of 

artistes for these establishments, he was as well versed as the veriest 

old stager, and knew their commercial value even better than the 

most experienced Theater-Director. For the most part these theatres were 

left in the charge of a responsible Spielmeister, also selected by, and in the 

pay of, his Majesty. During three parts of the year, this worthy catered for 

the popular amusement, with a little extra profit for himself, until upon an 

intimation of a royal progress, in which his city would be included, he 
conscientiously altered his tactics to suit the royal pleasure. 
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The dramatic bill of fare which was most relished by Kiénig Ludwig was of 
that highly seasoned order wherein the course of true love is constantly inter- 
rupted by the machinations of an unscrupulous rival ; whether in the lyrical or 
melodramatic phase mattered little, so long as the amorous interest prevailed. On 
the other hand, the tastes of the local playgoing public were mainly for works of 
an operatic character, occasionally varied by pieces of a farcical nature. Still, 
notwithstanding the deficiency of the public interest in the programme on the 
occasions of Konig Ludwig’s visits, the theatres were none the less frequented 
owing to a desire to gain a glimpse of his Majesty, who sat conspicuously in 
the royal box, whereas at other times his retiring disposition confined his person 
strictly to the Rathhaus, or to the gardens attached thereto. It is from 
Kénig Ludwig’s visit to the royal playhouse at Miittelheim the following parti- 
culars derive their peculiar interest. 

For several weeks prior to the occasion, his Majesty’s arrival had been 
heralded by flaring announcements on all the conspicuous parts of the city, 
not even forgetting the church doors and the Zuchthaus, or prison, of the pra- 
duction of a grand new melodrama from the pen of a local literary character, who 
had attained a degree for his learning, and duelling propensities, at Heidelberg. 
Presumably the play was intended as a surprise, though it was well known that his 
Majesty would scan the bill on the nearest gatepost on stepping from the 
Bahnhof, or railway station. The extraordinary nature of this play will be best 
gleaned from the title : Das Miidchen des Hofmeisters die am Altare betriibt war, 
und eine Wittfrau bekam, or, in literal English, ‘‘ The Magistrate’s Daughter, 
who became a Widow at the Altar.” The effects were as novel as the title was 
striking. All the resources of the city of Miittelheim were pressed into 
requisition by this dramatic event. Friiulein Schattenberg, renowned in the 
millinery world of art, was commissioned to execute the wunderschin costumes. 
for the ladies of the company, whilst the several male performers were certain, 
to a man, to patronise Herr Bleitzwacht, the most fashionable tailor of the day. 
Thunder and lightning were arranged for from the leading pyrotechnist’s. 
Herr Anton Achtung, the winner of the annual medals at the prize cattle shows, 
was ordered to supply a real mad bull for the third act. The scenery, too, 
was to be of unusual splendour ; a natural mountain pass—a portion only, of 
course—with its rushing stream (laid on from the nearest Wasser-mill), was 
built as a permanent.‘ set,’ well up the stage; while to perfect the realism of 
the scene, it was intended to throw open the back of the theatre ‘ for this night 
only,’ to admit the rays of the actual moon, should she not be obscured by the 
mists of the city. As to the acting, the supervision of Herr Schlegelnatz was 
sufficient to commend itself to the severest critic. The most prominent actor 
in the company was selected to enact the villain ; and he had certainly much 
to thank the author for in regard to the length, if not, perhaps, to the quality 
of his part. 

After the most indefatigable preparations on the part of all concerned, the 
night of performance at length arrived ; and, ten minutes before the curtain 
rose, Kénig Ludwig was discovered composedly surveying the excited audience 
from the royal box. The overture concluded, the play began. It was soon 
seen that the king was deeply interested in the plot, for of love-making there 
was a plentiful supply. But during the progress of the first act it became 
apparent to many among the audience that each entrance of the villain produced 
a singular uneasiness on the part of the royal spectator. This increased with 
every moment, until at length the attention of the people became divided 
between what was going on on the stage and the proceedings of Konig 
Ludwig. He was evidently angry, and Herr Spitzbube, the author, peeping 
through the eyehole of the proscenium, wondered if his play were at fault. 
This may or may not have been the case. However, when the climax of the 
act was reached, where the villain, rushing forward, tore the beautiful heroine 
from the arms of her lover, and felled him to the earth, his Majesty’s fury 
manifested itself with unmistakable vigour. ‘* Oh, you villain ! you scoundrel !” 
he cried, leaning forward in his box, and shaking his fist towards the stage. 
Whether this extraordinary procedure intimidated the performers, or whether 
the Act had reached its natural termination, was not known, but the curtain 
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fell quickly, and the orchestra struck up a national air with alacrity. During 
the Mit-Acte the appearance of the Spielmeister in the royal box only served to 
whet the curiosity of the audience, and all eyes were turned in that direction. 
What was the particular purport of the interview could not be gathered ; yet 
it was evident from the gesticulations on both sides that a spirited argument 
was in progress. Presently, after the national air had been repeated with the 
most brazen intensity for the thirtieth time, the lights in the auditorium were 
lowered, and the eyes of the audience were again concentrated on the stage for 
the second Act of the drama. The curtain rose, the action re-commenced, and, 
as was immediately seen, the hero had regained possession of his mistress. 
During a charming duet which followed, a few of the audience ventured a 
further glance towards the royal box. The Spielmeister had disappeared, but 
in his place, and looking considerably disconcerted, there stood—the villain of the 
piece. At first it was thought that their favourite actor had been summoned 
by command to receive the congratulations of his Majesty, and the audience 
applauded accordingly. This demonstration was evidently not to the taste of 
the king, who was observed to frown ominously, on which the people desisted 
and turned their attention once more to the stage, only, however, to become 
perplexed by an evident confusion among the performers. The hero and 
heroine, who had finished their duet, stood aghast, looking alternately at each 
other, and at a particular ‘‘entrance” up the stage. There was a hitch some- 
where ; and yet this could scarcely be, for never, under the rule of Herr 
Schlegelnatz had such a thing occurred. Suddenly the well-known voice of 
** the villain” was heard in agitated tones from the royal box: ‘I beg your 
Majesty’s leave—my cue has arrived—I must go—see, the stage waits for me— 
Iimplore you!” The stage had, in fact, been waiting for two minutes ; and 
as the expected personage had not entered, the lovers were compelled to repeat 
their amorous duet. This in an opera would have been pardonable, but in a 
melodrama it was so unusual, that the audience resented the innovation. Still, 
the facts of the case were explained by one glance at the royal box. There 
stood Kénig Ludwig, forcibly pressing the villain down upon a chair. The 
next moment the popping of a champagne cork was heard, and a liveried 
attendant was seen presenting to the evidently disconsolate actor a goblet of 
champagne. ‘‘ He’s to drink the king's health,” muttered several. ‘ He 
refuses!” echoed others. On this the audience rose in a body, clapped their 
hands and cheered the king, to the still further interruption of the perform- 
ance. ‘* What is the meaning of this? demanded the king, as he bent forward 
from his box. ‘* Let the play proceed quietly.” After this, no one dared to 
stare into the royal box again. 

By this time the actors on the stage were sorely perplexed. The play pro- 
ceeded incoherently. Various personages entered, only to flounder in a 
Maelstriim of doubt, ending in a hasty and uncertain exit. The ardour of the 
lovers appeared to cool for the want of opposing stimulus. The father stood 
ready to bless his children before the wonted hour. The mother wept without 
a visible cause ; it was in her part to weep. The accomplices of the villain 
appeared hopelessly lost for want of a ruling spirit. And in the midst of this 
chaotic tableau the curtain once more descended. A dead silence prevailed. 
The orchestra would again have attempted the national air, had not the 
Spielmeister appeared on the proscenium and essayed to make a brief speech. 
From this it was gathered that by the king’s express command the villain 
had been purposely left out of the piece in order that the course of true 
love might run smooth. This was a new canon of dramatic art which not even 
an advanced German audience could appreciate ; so not relishing the infliction 
of another act, they rose, muttering loudly, ‘* Ach! ach! Das ist zu hipsch !” 
** Nein, nein, Adiez!” ** Wir haben genug!” and left the theatre. 

Tradition does not tell whether Das Madchen des Hofmeisters die am Altare 
betriibt war, und eine Wittfrau bekam wasa success ; but the author, no doubt, 
felt that his text had been severely tampered with. The king, however, who 
with the champagne-drugged villain watched the piece to its unnatural conclu- 
sion, was possibly satisfied with the result of his caprice ; yet he openly expressed 
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to the Spielmeister his disgust at the interference of the populace, and vowed 
never to frequent a public theatre again. 

He kept his word. It afterwards transpired that he built a private theatre 
within the precincts of his palace, where at dead of night, and surrounded by 
the gloom of a darkened auditorium, he sat in judgment, the sole spectator. 
The companies who thus catered to the royal amusement under these depressing 
conditions were the most famed throughout the land. The distinguished 
honour of appearing before Kénig Ludwig was greatly coveted ; but their efforts 
were considerably hampered by the imperative injunction, always enforced, of 
‘*Jeaving out the villain.” Though the actors found it possible to get through 
these mangled representations, it is yet to be feared that if dramatic authors were 
hampered by a like condition, they would speedily find ‘‘ their occupation gone.” 
eemeneeee ieee 


A Struggling Genius. 
BY HAL LOUTHER. 





/ OHN SHIRRA was a genius at a time when the theatrical world was 

not held in such esteem as it is now. He brought to bear upon 
his work refinement, education, and untiring enthusiasm, and yet, 
in spite of all, he never rose beyond a provincial cr East London 
reputation. He never could find the groove for his undoubted 
talent. The following incident I can vouch for. 

Newly married, he had been led into an engagement with a 
bogus manager in the wilds of Scotland—they had bogus managers 
even in the “palmy days,” you see—and he was completely 
stranded. Writing broadcast as much as his last miserable pittance 
would allow, he received an offer from one of the circuit managers of repute 
and found himself and wife without the means of taking a long journey by coach 
and rail. He wrote to the manager explaining his position, and received an 
advance of salary. On the night of his first appearance all was bustle and ex- 
citement, for it was near the opening time, and the new leading man had not 
appeared, and he was billed for “‘ Hamlet.” Past six, and the manager was in 
a high state of fever, for it had always been his pride that he had never dis- 
appointed his public. ‘‘ And after trusting him,” he muttered, ‘he surely 
cannot be an impostor ; his letter was so straightforward and manly. What, no 
sign of him yet? Well, open the doors, and let Mr. Charles do the best he can 
with the part.” Mr. Charles leaps at the chance, and goes off to dress for 
‘* Hamlet,” instead cf the “Ghost” ; but, just as the overture was almost over, 
and the manager was thinking over his apology, a figure stands before him, 
flushed and heated. I see him now as I saw him then for the first time, his 
worn look, his tall and spare figure in a garb of faded, but well-cut clothes, and 
my heart yearned to him at once. 

** Well,” said the manager, after he had listened to the man’s story, “go 
and dress ; though I am half inclined to cancel the engagement. What you will 
do without a rehearsal I don’t know.” The poor fellow hastened to the dressing- 
room, where he was received with as much coldness as if he had walked into an 
ice-house. There was the substitute ‘‘ Hamlet” ready dressed and looking 
down on the rest of the company with irritating haughtiness from his newly- 
found pedestal. His blank look was a picture as the real ‘‘ Hamlet” was 
announced amidst a titter of satisfaction from those around. Muttering threats 
against the management for his being so humbugged, the substitute ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
disrobed, and folding up his splendid dress, which was his own, he joined 
heart and soul with the clique already formed against the new-comer. 

The stranger asks for a dress, and is scornfully told by someone that their 
Princes of Denmark generally wear their own ; but, as he hasn’t one, the ward- 
robe is ransacked to tind something. After a grumbling search, a mouldy black 
velvet tunic and cloak to match were found, and rescued from the grave of by- 
gone glories. Completely worn out, the poor fellow began to dress quietly in a 
corner of the large room, where he was compelled to listen to the stage whispers 
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of those around him. ‘’I wonder who made his shoes,” sneered one. ‘‘ You 
can’t see much of the original tights he has on for darns,” giggles another, 
‘* What, no blue ribbon and star?” cries someone else ; ‘‘ he can’t play ‘ Hamlet ;’ 
why, the man’s an impostor!” ‘* Where doth he come from?” asked a fellow 
with a lisp. ‘+ Oh, from the wilds of Scotland, I believe,” is heard from some 
other part of the room. ‘‘ All that sort of thing may do for Scotland, but it 
won't do for the T. R. 8.” (the utterer of those consoling words had just been 
tive months in the profession). ‘‘Such an event, gentlemen, I say, is an insult 
to actors of po-sition.” The ‘‘ King,” being dressed, drew himself up, as much 
as to say, as he passed our hero, ‘‘ 1 can Look him down.” ‘‘ Laertes ” follows 
suit with ‘‘I rather think, with my voice, I shall be able to shout him down.” 
“Why, the fellow’s going on without that dishevelled long hair of his being 
curled ”—this came from Mr. Charles, fully equipped for the ‘‘ Ghost.” ‘* Who 
ever heard of such a thing?” And so they went on till they descended to the 
Green-room, where the poor actor’s demerits were again canvassed for the 
benefit of the ladies. Of such were the cliques in the good old palmy days ! 

Left alone in the dressing-room, Shirra bowed his head upon his dressing-place, 
and fairly sobbed ; when one of the company, who had not spoken, re-entered 
softly, and asked, ina sympathetic voice, ‘* Are you not well?” The actor looked 
up quickly ; the kindness of the tone almost startled him—‘‘ because,” continued 
the voice, ‘* I have brought you some hot wine. I hope you are not offended ?” 
The proffered kindness was accepted with a look which spoke more than words 
could have done. 

The play began. ‘The audience was more quiet and critical than usual, and 
the house was full, for Hamlet is, and always has been, the most attractive of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Shirra, though, was not in any way calculated to impress 
them with his appearance ; graceful in carriage it is true, but there was his ill- 
fitting suit of black, which had evidently been made for someone more calcu- 
lated to play ‘‘ Falstaff” than the royal Dane. Then, again, poor Shirra 
showed signs of a premature thinning on his crown, and, whatever peculiarities 
may have belonged to ‘*‘ Hamlet” generally, it is not, I believe, on record that 
a tendency to baldness was one of them. His brother actors—with a few 
honourable exceptions—-were Cain-like brothers in this instance, for, under 
the plea of non-rehearsal, they failed to act up to him, and consequently, point 
after point missed fire, and save when he was left alone, the applause was but 
meagre. But for the sake of the young form waiting anxiously for him in their 
new cold home, he fought the bitter fight to the end. When the play was over, 
he hurried on his clothes, this time being allowed to dress in peace, for his 
companions, seeing him so patient, felt ashamed of their conduct ; for one and 
all knew he had the stuff in him of which genius is made. 

The play was over, and I was just in the act of leaving the theatre when the 
manager stopped me. ‘‘Do you know where Mr. Shirra lives?” he asked. 
‘* No, I do not,” was my answer. ‘‘ Then please find out for me,” he continued, 
‘and give him this, but above all be sure that he gets it to-night.” I was call- 
boy, and knew by the tone of my manager’s voice that I must not disobey. I 
took the letter, thinking poor fellow, ‘* his notice.” 

I found out the way he had gone and followed. At last I saw him reeling 
in the distance, and but that I knew to the contrary, one would have thought 
he had been drinking. Just as I reached him he stopped and opened the door 
of his lodging ; a slim figure with outstretched arms met him at the door- 
way—‘‘ God help us both, my poor girl, I don’t think I’ve hit them here.” By 
the light of the lamp in the passage he caught sight of me and the letter. 
Turning, he said, ‘‘ I see—my notice, no fault of yours, my boy ;” then tearing 
the note open he read aloud— 

Sir,—I have seen the whole performance and understand it all—you have not had fair 
play. Please accept the enclosed, and see me to-morrow early, with a view to a longer 
engagement, Yours, &c. 
and a bank note dropped from the letter. 

There was joy in the house that night, and my hand aches again when I 
think of the grasp Shirra gave me, and my heart leaps up as I see again the 
flush of joy on his young wife’s face. 
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BRIDAL BougurT BLoom. 
A Lovely Liquid, extraordinary to Beautify. 


THE Sgcrer or Beaury.—Bridai 
Rouauet Bloom imparts exquisite 
beauty to the face, neck, arms, and 
hands, and is preferred to all face 
powders and other liquids. In a 
moment of time it imparts exqui- 
site beauty, with a natural bril- 
liancy, purity, and charming 
fragrance. It removes freckles 
and sunburn, 
















lell me, where does Beauty dwell ? Beauty may be aided ; 
In iveny aums and choukiers, : If your face looks faded, 
In rosy cheeks and foreheads white, Pes 
To dazzle all beholders. | Don't give way to gloom, 
\nd BRIDAL BOUQUET BLOOM is made | Use BRIDAL BOUQUET BLOOM. 
lo keep the charm that else would fade. 


Wrinkles oft are premature, 
Of the loveliness of health, 


(nd of fragrance what a wealth! 
Peerless BRIDAL BOUQUET BLOOM 
Leaves for rivalry no room, 


Mortifying, too, I’m sure. 
Faces youth and health resume, 
Helped with BRIDAL BOUQUET BLOOM. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers ; or, sent POST FREE from the 


Wholesale Depét, 114 and 116, Southampton Row, London, 
on Receipt of P.O.O. or Stamps, 3s. 6d. 


BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT & PILLS. 


These invaluable Medicines have not been introduced as remedies before their 
efficacy has been practically proved. Send for Testimonials free. 


ALL DOCTORS FAILED TO CURE. | A POLICE CONSTABLE’S EVIDENCE. 





* Balsall Heath, Birmingham : Augest 12/h, 1886. 


“Mr. BurnGESs,—Dear Sir,— From my letters you 
will remember that I have suffered from diseased 
knee for something like eighteen years, and, after 
trying medical treatment to no purpose, have been 
cured by your Ointment in abeut eighteen months 

-the leg being pronouneed ectly sound by one 
of the first Bone Physicians in England. I dare say 
you remember that [| was very impatient, by the 
letters I sent you, asking how long it would be get- 
ting well. In every letter you guaranteed a cure if 
| would persevere ; and you wereright. You can 
understand my unbounded delight at having the 
wounds healed and the leg sound after eighteen 
years’ suffering. All Doctors failed to Cure. I was 
under the last one fifteen months —and he was the 
tirst in Birminghbam_——receiving not the slightest 
benefit. On the other hand, your Ointment relieved 
me of all pain in a week or so, and of the pain 
which was wearing me out so at night. I shall 
never know how to thank you enough for advising 
me to persevere. I ought also to tell you that 
my father was relieved of a bronchia) attack in a 
few hours by putting a plaster on his throat and 


chest. You may give full name and address to | 


anyone, and I shall be pleased to give them full 
particulars on their enclosing stamp. 


“ Yours respectfully, 
“J. Bh” 


| 
| 
| 


“10, Castle Street, Long Acre: August 5th, 1886. 
“ Dear Sir,—-Three of my children were affected 
with a scorbutic eruption in their heads, which 
they contracted at school.: I took them to a hos- 
pital, and also to doctors, but could not get them 
cured ; eo I commenced using your ‘Lion Oint- 
ment,’ three boxes of which completely cured them ! 
My baby also had been under hospital treatment, 
suffering terribly from eezema, but three boxes of 
your Otntment has also, I am pleased to say, cured 
it entirely, and he is as clear as possible. I should 
be pleased to show him to anyone [aterested in 
such cures. “ With compliments, 
“ WILLIAM BISHOP, P.O.” 


MARTYR TO PAIN. 


“20, Hugon Road, Fulham, S.W.: October 14, 1886, 

“ Mr. EB. Bureess.—Sir,—For many years I have 
suffered from an ulcer on my leg, and at times I 
have been a martyr to pain. I was tired of paying 
doctors’ fees, when a friend of mine advised me to 
try your Lion Ointment and Pills. I did so, and 
the result is I am completely cured after three 
monthe’ trial. I consider your medicine invalu- 
able. You are at liberty to make use of this 
testimonial, as I feel certain there are other suf- 
ferers who would be benefited by a trial of your 
medicimes. 

“I remain, dear Sir, yours most gratefully, 

“HENRY JOHN KING.” 


ULCERS, ABSCESSES, CANCERS, TUMOURS, POLYPUSES, PILES, BAD LEGS, 


OLD AND POISONED WOUNDS, including Dog and other Bites, and EVERY FORM OF ERUPTION 
AND SKIN DISEASE, effectually CURED by the LION OINTMENT and PILLS, See MUSEUM of Ex- 
tractions and Photos of Cases Cured at the Proprietor’s, E. BURGESS, 117, High Holborn, and Kingsgate 


Street, W.C. Sold 


tely, 1s. 1hd.; 2. Od. 5 4a. 6d. ; 


lls.; and 22s. per Box, of Chemists. Accept no 


substitute. If not in stock, write Proprietor, who will send post: free. Advice gratis 12 to 3, or by letter. 
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ICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM, Asytum Roap, Otv Kent Roan, 


consists of ONE HUNDRED AND Seventy Separate Houses, Chapel, Chaplain's Residence, Board and Court 
Room, Library, &c., erected upon Six Acres of Freehold Land, necessitating an expenditure of £8,500 PER 


ANNUM. . 
Founded 1827. Incorporated 1842 and 1*84. 
Patron—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Many recipients of the Society's benefits have enjoyed a happy home in the Institution fora QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY, and received, in the aggregate, weekly allowances during that long period to the amount of FIVE 
HUNDRED POUNDS. Annual Subscriptions of One Guinea or upwards are most earnestly solicited. 








Chairman—Mr. JAMES BLOCK, Crown, 108, Blackfriars Road, ‘wan 
Secretary—-ALFRED L. ANNETT, 17, New Bridge Street, E.C. 


[IS CORPORATED SOCIETY OF LICENSED VICTUALLERS, 
No. 127, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Established 8th February, 1794. Incorporated 3rd May, 1836. 
Entrance Fee .......... pe eecnsedabcne £10. 10s, 

This Society has now been nearly 93 years in existence, during which period nearly 20,000 Licensed Victuallers 
have become Members. The present namber of Members exceeds 3,600. 

It has expended more than Three Hundred and Nineteen Thousand Pounds sterling in weekly allowances, 
nearly NINETY POUNDS per week being now distributed amongst 262 Members. 

Members of the Society, after being in business three years from the date of Membership, if overtaken by dis- 
tressed circumstances, accompanied by sickness or bodily infirmity, are entitled, upon application to the Governor 
and Committee, and without the necessity of election by the general body of Members, to participate in the 
benefits ot the Society. 

Every Child, under Twelve years of age, of a Member dying distressed is entitled to 2s, per week, and upon the 
decease of both parents to 4s. per week. 

Members are required to take the *“*MORNING ADVERTISER” while in business as Licensed Victuallers. 
One Shilling per annum may be paid in lieu of so doing while out of business. 

In a recent Report of the Society it is stated that 48 persons, then deceased, who had paid entrance fees of 
only One Guinea each, had received in the aggregate upwards of £18,500, or more than £383 each. 
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1] Patrons—THE QUEEN and HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
| abies TA RebeiaNbite oa os vnc ee ns esuesunessvcedeloceuvsscese £10 10s. 4 Votes. 
ii TRG Like BeRMRTIIOR once cv cccescccseccccccccessorccccccescceseceos £5 5s. © 
iY i) For every additional Subscription of Five Guineas up to Forty Guineas .. 2 » 
a) For Subscriptions amounting in the aggregate to Fifty Guineas.......... 20 
my ||| Annual Sabseription ..........s.sseeescecssesccscesesscccccscessscoecs £1. Is. 1 Vote. 
ie) A Life Subscription of Ten Guineas may be paid by instalments extending over three years. 


f Since the establishment of the Institution 2,355 children have been received. 
i i Children are eligible for admission between the ages of 7 and 12. Boys remain in the School until 14, and 
He} Girls until 15 years of age. 
f Members of the Incorporated Society, after having belonged to it for two years, contributing £5. 5s. to the 
| School, render their children eligible to be nominated as candidates for election. 

The neglect of Menibers to contribute to the School has deprived many children of its benefits. The subscrip- 
tion may be paid by either parent. 

Licensed Victuallers, not being Members of the Society, on payment of Ten Guineas, either at one time or by 
instalments within three years, upon completing the subscription, and the lapse of treo years after payment of the 
first instalment, are entitled to the like privileges. 

" ‘The annual expenditure for the School amounts to nearly £7,000, 

The next Election of Children will take place at the School House, Kennington Lane, on the 8th of March. 
The number to be admitted will be duly announced. No applications will be received after the 31st of December. 
| Mr. STEPHEN ROBERTS, Governor, EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary, 
| Winterville, Kew Road, Richmond. 127, Fleet Street. 


‘ L IC ENSED VICTUALLERS’ PROTECTION SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 

Mt OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Hi The objects of this Society are the protection of the intererts of its Members and the Trade at large :— 
it I.—By watching all measures in Partiament, and other public movements, calculated to resist their just 
{ liberties, or to diminish the value of their property, and by offcring to such measures and movements prompt, 
iH vigorous, and persistent opposition. 
{ By 11.—By prosecuting dishonest servants of Members. 

IlL.—By prosecuting servants who obtain situations with Members by means of false characters, the persons 
i by whom such characters are given, and their accomplices. 
| 1V.—By prosecuting persons who rob, assault, or otherwise molest Members, or the servants of Members, 
| while carrying on their business, or who damage their property. 
i V.—By giving rewards to servants of Members, or to other persons who may give such information, or render 
| such assistance, as may lead to the conviction of persons guilty of any of the above-mentioned offences, or to the 
: acquittal of a Member when unjustly accused. 

VI.—By advising Members, and, where needful, affording the assistance of one or other of the Socicty’s 

Solicitors, free of expense, in all matters arising out of prosecutions as aforesaid. 

All further information may be obtained at the Offices, Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. (next 


to the Blackfriars Underground Railway Station), from 
ERNEST W. NORFOLK, Secretary and Parliamentary Agent. 
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ss began to take the Syrup. Very soon I could | which is rung in our place when anybody is 

do a little light work. The cough left me, | dead, we thought surely it was for her; but 
a and I was no more troubled in breathing. | Seigel’s Syrup and Pills saved her life, and 
pt, Now I am perfectly cured. And, oh! how | now she is as healthy as anybody, goes to 

happy lam! Icannot express enough grati- | church, and can work even in the fields. 
= tude for Seigel’s Syrup. Now I must tell | Everybody was astonished when they saw 
am you that the doctors in our district distri- | her out, knowing how many years she had 
= buted handbills cautioning people against | been in bed, To-day she adds her grati- 
we the medicine, telling them it would do them | tude to mine for God’s mercies and Seigel’s 
a no good, and many were thereby influenced | Syrup. 
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A WOMAN FROM AUSTRIA. 


———— 











. the village of Zillingdorf,in Lower | wherever one is to be found, it is kept like a 
| 

= Austria, lives Maria Haas,an intelligent | relic. The few preserved are borrowed to 
and industrious woman, whose story of physi- | read, and I have lent mine for six miles 


cal suffering and final relief, as related by | around our district. People have come 


herself, is of interest to Englishwomen. eighteen miles to get me to buy the medi- 


“I was employed,” she says, “in the work | cine for them, knowing that it cured me, 


of a large farmhouse. Overwork brought on | and to be sure to get the right kind. I know 
sick headache, followed by a deathly fainting | a woman who was looking like death, and 
and sickness of the stomach, until I was un- | who told me there was no help for her, that 
able to retain either food or drink. I was | she had consulted several doctors, but none 
compelled to take to my bed for several weeks. | could help her. I told her of Seigel’s Syrup, 
Getting a little better from rest and quiet, | and wrote the name down for her that she 
I sought to do some work, but was soon might make no mistake. She took my ad- 
taken with a pain in my side, which in a | vice and the Syrup, and now she is in perfect 
little while seemed to spread over my whole | health,and the people around us are amazed. 
body, and throbbed in my every limb. This | The medicine has made such progress in our 
was followed by a cough and shortness of | neighbourhood that people say they don’t 
breath, until finally I could not sew, and I | want the doctor any more, but they take the 
took to my bed for the second, and, as I | Syrup. Sufferers from gout, who were con- 
thought, for the last time. My friends told | fined to their bed, and could hardly move a 
me that my time had nearly come, and that | finger, have been cured by it. There is a 
1 could not live longer than when the trees | girlin our district who caught a cold by going 
put on their green once more. Then I hap- | through some water, and was in bed five 



























pened to get one of the Seigel pamphlets. | years with costiveness and rheumatic pains, 
I read it, and my dear mother bought me a | and had to have an attendant to watch by 
bottle of Seigel’s Syrup, which I took exactly | her. There was not a doctor in the sur- 
according to directions, and I had not taken | rounding district to whom her mother had 
the whole of it before I felt a change for | not applied to relieve her child, but every 
the better. My last illness began June 3rd, | one crossed themselves and said they could 
1882, and continued to August 9th, when 1 | not help her. Whenever the little bell rang 


to destroy the Seigel pamphlets; but now, \ “MARIA HAAS,” 


THE ERA ALMANACK ADV ERTISER. 


AN EASY SHAVE. 
A. S. LLOYDS EUVUAESIS., 


For Shaving without Soap, Water, or Brush, and in one half the ordinary time. Agreeable t 
the most irritable skin, which it leaves cool, smooth, and refreshed. 
Price 1s, 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Sore Manvuracturer: 


AIMEE LLOYD, Widow of A. 8. Lioyp, 


3, SPUR STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
NB. ni Jor * The Widow Lloyd's” Buses, and observe “ Prepared only by his Widow” in ree 
letters across labels. A tube of Kuxesis sent post-free for 1s. 6d. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF! Certain Cure for CORNS and Bunions! 


SAW YER'S 
PATENT MECHANICAL PLASTERS. 


A tight Boot or Shoe may at once be rendered «asy to the wearer by the application of one 
of these simple inventions; and so instantaneous is the change that the foot, which previousl) 
dreaded to alight on the ground, shall now unhesitatingly receive the weight of the body. 


Sold by ali Chemists, in Bowes, 1s. 14d. each. 
N.B.—See that you get SAWYER’S Corn or Bunion Plasters. 


SOUTHALL’S :.'e'ss. 


Per Packet of One Dozen. 


Sanitary Towels 


From Ladies’ Underclothing Establish- 


a 
ments everywhere. Sample Packet of One Dozen 
Towels, with Descriptive Circular containing tes- 
timonials from Medical Men, Professional Nurses, 


&c., by Parcels Post for 1/3 or 2/3; Six Packets, 
6/6 and 12/6 ; from the 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


SOUTHALL BROTHERS & BARCLAY, Birmingham. 


AN EMINENT MepicaL AuTnority writes :—“*Gentlemen,—As a proof that I most thoroughly appreciate 
your valuable invention, one of the most valuable inventions Sor women's comfort I have seen in the quarter of « 
century 1 have been in practice, 1 have distributed amongst my patients nearly four gross of the Towela, and in 
every single instance in which they have been used they have been most valued and appreciated. My patients 
find the Towels a great deal cheaper than diapers, in addition to their immense comfort.” 


Highly Recommended by Professional Nurses. 


The following Testimonials are from Trained Medical Nurses of the highest standing, whose names are well known to 
the leading Physicians of London. 

Miss A. Coorer, Trained Medical and Surgical Nurse, writes, letter dated London, W., May, 1883 :—“ I have 
recommended the ‘ Ladies’ New Sanitary Towel’ to patients and friends, both in England and America, and 
think they are a wonderful invention for health and comfort ; ALL ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM; botl Doctors 
and Nurses speak most highly of their value.” 

Miss E, LLoyp, Trained Monthly, Medical, and Surgical Nurse, writes, letter dated London, May 7th, 1883: 
“TI bave used the Sanitary Towels for my patients during the past year, and found them a great boon for both 
c leanliness and comfort. / am sure all ladies would use them if this valuable invention could be brought to their 


notice.’ 
oe Wholesale Agents: 

SHARP, PERRIN, & CO., 31, Old Change; STAPLEY & SMITH, London Wall, London. 
&®” For protection against useless and injurious imitations, each packet bears the Signature of the Patentees. 
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| GOLD MEDAL 


Steel 


Every Packet bears the 
fac simile 
Signature, 





PACE WOODCOCK'’'S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STO MACH 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
arising from a disordered state of the 


STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. 
and 4s. 6d, each ; or free for 14, 33, or 54 Stamps from 


PAGE D, WOODCOCK, HIGH STREET, LINCOLN, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


CELEBRATED 


PARIS 1878. 


Pens, 


BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


—< Clon, 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


KOPN 


WORLD FAMED 


Rut 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all Impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from al! 
parts. Sold in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, by all 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors throughout the 
world, PROPRIETORS : 

THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES’ 

DRUG COMPANY, LINCOLN. 

TRADE MARE _ BLOOD MIXTURE. pe 


THE COMPLEXION. 


Purest and most delicate of all soaps, the 
Anion Mix anp Su.pxur Soap possesses all 
properties most soothing and beneficial to the 
skin. The highest medical authorities have 
for years recommended this Soap for its purity 
and excellence, and it has received many testi- 
monials from ladies of title and others, by 
whom it is largely used. Beautifully white. 
delicately perfumed. It is a boon to sensitive 
skins, and is unequalled for the semayEENe. 
By all Chemists, in tablets, 
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ASK FOR MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS, 


ir 2,347 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. 6d. & is. per box at all Stationers. 


it 
; ~ They are a treasure,”—STANDARD, “They completely eclipse all others.”—G Loser, 


TRY THE “FLYING SCOTCHMAN” PEN. TRY THE “BIG WAVERLEY” PEN, 


he ale 2, ae lat 
eile dn be HH NDO tea 
was Li = it Cree 










“ They come as & boon and a blessing to men, “The misery of a bad pen is now a voluntary infliction.” 
Tue Pickwick, THE OWL and THE WAVERLEY Pzn.” Another blessing to men! The Hindoo Fens, No. 2. 


G& Write for Specimen Box, with all the kinds, by post, 1s. 1d, 


PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS : 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 
(*sta. 1770) Pen Makers to Ber Majesty's Gobernment Offices. (€ iw. 1770.) 


ACTORS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, 
8, ADAM STREET, STRAND. 
Presipent.—HENRY IRVING, Esa. 
Trustres.—HENRY IRVING, J. L. TOOLE, anv WILSON BARRETT, Esgrs. 


Established for the Relief of Distressed Actors and Actresses, Managers, Stage Managers, 
and Acting Managers, and o their Children and Widows and Orphans, 





All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
C. G. COMPTON, 8, Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


“I'll make assurance doubly sure.”—Macseru iv. 1. 


MEMBERS OF THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL PROFESSIONS 


SHOULD INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
“ This advice is free I give.” —Orux.to ii. 3. 
For an Annual Premium of Four Pounds, a Member of the Dramatic or Musical 
Professions, can insure — 

£1,000 at Death by Accident of any kind. 
£1,000 in the event of Total and Irrecoverable Loss of Sight of Both Eyes, or the Am- 

putation of Both Hands or Both Feet, or of One Hand and One Foot, through Accident, 
£333 in the event of Amputation, through Accident, of a Hand or a Foot, 
£6 a week during Total Disablement. 
£1. 10s. a week during Partial Disablement. 

Smaller Insurances at proportionate Rates of Premium. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


St. Swithin’s House, 10, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C, 
Prospectuses Post Free ) Cc. HARDING, MANAGER. 


LONDON AND COUNTY ADVANCE AND DISCOUNT COMPANY, 


ee ee ee 


cite) CASH ADVANCES 
a at CTT From £10 to £500, 
LF i eee ; AT MODERATE RATES. 


BILLS DISCOUNTED. 
FORMS GRATIS. 


57 & 58, CHANCERY LANE. § : 


JOHN STONE, Sec. 


Ss ee, 
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~~ ESTABLISHED “1851. THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOULBTY’S 


— ANNUAL RECEIPTS 
PIBKBECK BANK, Southampton EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
POSITS, repayable on demand. FOR TWO GUINEAS per MONTH, with imme- 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT diate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly | Office of the Birkneck BUILDING Socigry, 29 South- 
balances, when not drawn below £100. ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, Free of 
Charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT 


Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase | with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
Credit and Circular Notes issued. BInkBRCK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above, 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. lars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Schweitzer’s Cocoatina. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder, 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of fat extracted, 
Made instantaneously with Boiling Water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast 
Cup, costing less than a Haltpenny. 
Keeps for years in all Climates, and palatable without Milk, 
Tae Facurty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible 
Beverage for Breakrast, Luncueon, or Supper, and invaluable 
for invalids and young children.” 10 itm St., Stravd, 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable sustaining and restorative properties, 
and is specially adapted for early Breakfast. 
Sold by all Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d. 


“ss ?\HISSOLVING VIEWS. 


PAMPHEN GOS. 


A Marvellous Light. Hundreds of Testimonials. 
‘IVES a Brilliant Picture 12 feet, superseding all other Oil Lights. B J. MALDEN, Esq., compares it to the 
I Limelight. With 4-inch Condensers, Double Combination Front Lenses, Rack, and Double Pinion, Brass 
Fronts, in Case, complete, £6 Gs. ; Second Quality, £4 4s. Read the Pamphlet and Supplementary List of 
Novelties, post free, 24d. Its illuminating power is nearly double that of the Patent TRIPLEXICON, which are 
reluced now to £2 2s.; with 34 Double Condensers, Rack, and Pinion. The most powerful Three-Wick 
Lantern in the world. 





H. Scuweitzer & Co. 


See also opinions of Sir ANronio BRADY, H. VARLEY, Esq., &c. 
BI-UNIAL LANTERN, mahogany body, 4-in. Condensers, entire Brass Fronts. 
Rack. and Pinion, Jets, Gas Bags, Pressure Boards, Retort, and Purifier, for £15 Lis. 
The CIRCULATORY PAMPHENGOS for working Framed Slides, Rolling 
Curtain, effect for side-by-side Lanterns. Patent Automatic Carrier tor centring 
all slides, 5s. each. 
HUGHES’ EDUCATIONAL DUPLEXICON, 34 Condensers, with improved 
Two-Wick Lamp, only £1 10s. Unequalled. 
Magnificent TRIPLE and BI-UNIAL LANTERNS, from £7 7s. 
PANDISCOPE or LANTERN - 
SKETCHER for Drawing or Writing on 
the Screen. 
The PRESTO INSTANTA- 
NEOUS CARRIER for DISSOL- 
VING WITH ONE LANTERN 
the OXY-GASO- 
LINA LIGHT 
WHERE HY- 
DROGEN cannot 
be obtained. 
Over 50,000 
Slides on view, 
from 4 each. 
Cheapest and best 
in England. 300 
Lecture Sets. 
Before pur- 
chasing, see the 
elaborately illus- 
trated Catalogue 
ot Novelties, 200 pages. 6 Cd. ‘Postaae, 2d. Ful particulars and nd opivions of the Press, 


The ART GALLERY, \ with thousands of Slides, on view day and night, Should be seen. 
W. C. HUGHES, Patentee and Inventor, 


Brewster House, Mortimer Road, Kingsland Road, London, N. Works: 336, The Crescent. 
NEW SLIDES.—City of Washiagton, War in Burmah. First-class Lanterns and Slides on Hire, 
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“ Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind, but leave, oh ! leave the light of hope behind !” 


THE STUDY OF THE STOMACH IS THE 
STUDY OF MORALITY. 


“Oh! who would pique himself on mind whose use, Depends so much upon the gastric juice?” 


The Festive Season. 


| OW to enjoy good food which otherwis: 
disorders the digestive organs, causing 
bilious Headaches and impure Blood, 1 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Also asa Refresh- 
ing, Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, 
use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is the best 
as and cure for Biliousness, Sick 
Teadache, Skin Somgtaae, Impure Blood, 
Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverish- 
ness, Mental Depression, Want of Appe- 
tite, Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, 
Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and to remove the 
effects of errors of eating and drinking. 


Experience shows that porter, mild ales, 
port wine, sweet champagne, dark sherries, 
liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to 
disagree ; while light white wines and gin 
or whiskey largely diluted with soda- 
water, will be found the least objectionable. 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT is particularly 
adapted for any constitutional weakness of 
the liver ; it possesses the power of repara- 


nena tion when digestion has been disturbed 

THE ‘ART of CONQUEST IS LOST or lost, and places the invalid on the right 
track to health. A world of woe is avoided 

WITHOUT by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT 


THE ART of EATING. SALT, therefore no family should ever be 


without it. 


‘*The Goose and Apple Sauce is orf, Sir.” 
HE HAD BEEN LOOKING FORWARD TO A DAINTY LITTLE DINNER, AND NOW “A FROST--A 
KILLING FROST—HAS COME UPON HIS HOPES.” 
“MODERATION IS THE SILKEN STRING RUNNING THROUGH THE PEARL CHAIN OF ALL 
VIRTUES.”"—B/SHUP HALL. 
D24 Wine AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, 
unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood 
poisons, feverish cold, biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourncas 
of the stomach, &c.—Use ENO'S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


EVERYTHING BUT THE PLAIN. | EADACHE AND DISORDERED 
EST FOOD DISAGREES WITH ME.—“ Onslow STOMACH.—* After suffering for nearly two- 
Gardens, London, 8.W., September 19, 1882.—Sir,— | and-a-half years from severe headache and disordered 


Allow me to express to you my gratitude for the won- stomach, and after trying almost’ everything, and 
derful Preventive of Sick Headache which you have | spending much money without finding any benefit, | 
given to the world in your FRUIT SALT. Fortwo | was recommended by a friend to try your FRUIT 
years and a balf I suffered much from Sick Headache, SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it 
and seldom passed a week without one or more attacks. doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored 
Five months ago I commenced taking your FRUIT to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried 
SALT daily, and have not had one Headache during | it have not enjoyed such good health for years,— Yours 
that time; whereas formerly everything but the plainest | most truly, 
food disagreed with me. I am now almost indifferent | “Ropert HumPHREys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
as to diet. One quality your medicine bas above others e 
of ite kind is that to it the patient’ does not become a 
slave, and I am now finding myself able gradually to NO’S FRUIT SALT versus BRANDY. 
discontinue its use. I cannot thank you sufficiently —‘ There were a few attacks of mild dysentery 
for conferring on me such a benefit ; and if this letter brought mainly on by ill-considered devction to brandy, 
can be used in any way, I shall be really glad, merely or biliousness produced by the same cause. For the lat- 
begging that the initials only of my name may be pub- ter we used to swear by ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which 
jished.—I am, Sir, yours gratefally, TRUTH.” is simply invaluable.” —See “ Coral Lands,” Vol. I. 
AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised country, Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule 
is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations, Sold ty 
all Chemists. Directions in Sizteen Languages How t Boer Disease. 


Prepared only at Eno's Fruit Salt Wo fi; Htc, London, $.E., byJ.C. ENO’S Patent 
AB? } 


VW 
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ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair; it contains no lead or mineral — and can 
now be had in « golden colour, for fair-haired children and persons. Size 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s, 6d., equal 


"gg, ROWLANOS’ ODONTO 


Is the purest and most fragrant preparation for the teeth. All 
dentiste” allow that me Hons me washes nor paste are as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white as a pure 
and non-gritty tooth powder; such Rowlands’ Odonto has always 
proved itself. 


ROWLANDS KALYDOR 


» Seems, and refreshing wash for the face and arms, 

ectly free from any mineral or metallic admixtures; it 

freckles, tan, redness, pimples, and produces a beautiful 

delicate complexion. Sizes, 4s, 6d, and 8s, 6d. ; — also in half. 
sised bottles at 2s. $d, 


ROWLANDS’ EUKONIA 


Is a beautifully delicate, and rn toilet powder. Bach box has inside the lid a certificate of 
purity from Dr, Redwood, Ph.D., F.C.8., &c, Sold in three tints, white, rose, and cream, 2s. 6d. per box, 


Ask any Chemist or Hairdresser for Rowianps’ Articles, of 20, Harton 
GarpEN, Lonpon. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, 


CHLORODYNE ©“ Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 

CHLORODYNE a ‘ — a =< : os aie i ee a. : M ' 
et ie, ism, Gout, Cancer, , Meningitis, 

CHLORODYNE. '*¢h* guy Patistive in Neuralgia, Rheumatism = etoile 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Earl Rnssell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the only remedy 
of any service was CuLorovynz,—See Lancet, Dec, 31, 1864. 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical staff, Caloutta.—“ Two doses completely cured me of Diarrhea.” 


From Dr. J. Boulton & Co., Horncastle.—* We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our 
practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and 
irritation, in whatever organ and from whatever cause, It induces a feeling of comfort and uietude not 
obtainable by anv other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other ives, that 
it leaves mo unpleasant after- effects.” 

ion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
a the Inventor of "hey entg med that the story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, 
which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864, 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d,, 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, each, 
None is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S enna hat ” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelmning medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gaear Russet Srazet, Broomssury, Lowpow, § 












THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


“ Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind, but leave, oh ! leave the light of hope behind !” 


THE STUDY OF THE STOMACH IS THE 
STUDY OF MORALITY. 


‘Oh! who would pique himself on mind whose use, Depends so much upon the gastric juice 7’ 


The Festive Season. 


| OW to enjov good food which otherwis: 
disorders the digestive organs, causing 
bilious Headaches and impure Blood, us 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Also as a Refresh- 
ing, Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, 
use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is the best 
preventive and cure for Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, 
Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverish- 
ness, Mental Depression, Want of Appe- 
tite, Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, 
Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and to remove the 
effects of errors of eating and drinking. 


Experience shows that porter, mild ales, 
port wine, sweet champagne, dark sherries 
liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt t 
disagree ; while light white wines and gin 
or whiskey largely diluted with soda- 
water, will be found the least objectionable. 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT is_ particularly 
adapted for any constitutional weakness of 
the liver ; it possesses the power of repara- 


4m vavdde trite 7 ub. setts Mf y sade 
tion when digestion has been disturbed 
THE ART of CONQUEST IS LOST or lost, and places the invalid on the right 


WITHOUT 
THE ART of EATING. 





track to health. A world of woe is avoided 
by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUI' 
SALT, therefore no family should ever be 
without it. 


‘*The Goose and Apple Sauce is orf, Sir. 
HE HAD BEEN LOOKING FORWARD TO A DAINTY LITTLE DINNER, AND NOW “A FROST -A 
KILLING FROST—HAS COME UPON HIS HOPES.” 
“MODERATION IS THE SILKEN STRING RUNNING THROUGH THE PEARL CHAIN OF AL! 


VIRTUES.”—B/ISHUP HALL, 





RAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.-Late hours, fagyed, 
unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood 
poisons, feverish cold, biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourncss 
of the stomach, &c.—Use ENO'S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and in 
vigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


EVERYTHING BUT THE PLAIN- 
EST FOOD DI-AGREES WITH ME. —* Onslow 
(iardens, London, 8.W., September 19, 1882.—Sir, 
\llow me to express to you my gratitude for the won- 
derfal Preventive of Sick Headache which you have 
ven to the world in your FRUIT SALT. For two 
years and a balf I suffered much from Sick Headache, 
and seldom passed a week without one or more attacks. 
Five months ago I commenced taking your FRUIT 
ALT daily, and have not had one Headache during 
that time; whereas formerly everything but the plainest 
food disagreed with me. 1 am now almost indifferent 
as to diet. One quality your medicine bas above others 
of ite kind is that to it the patient does not become a 
slave, and 1 am now finding myself able gradually to 
liscontinue its use. I cannot thank you sufficiently 
for conferring on me such a benefit ; and if this letter 
an be used in any way, I shall be really glad, merely 
«gging that the initials only of my name may be pub- 
jished.—I am, Sir, yours gratefally, TRUTH.” 


EADACHE AND DISORDERED 
STOMACH,—* After euffering for nearly two- 
and-a-half years from severe headache and disorvdered 
stomach, and after trying almost everything, and 
spending much money without finding any benefit, 1 
was recommended by a friend to try your FRUIT 
SALT, and before I had finished one bettle I found it 
doing mea great deal of good, and now I am restored 
to my usval health ; and others I know that have trie! 
it have not enjoyed such good health for years.— Your 
most truly, 
“Rosxar Huwruasyrs, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


Bros FRUIT SALT were BRANDY 

— There were a few attacks of mild dysenuer 
brought mainly on by ill-considered devction to brandy 
or biliousness prodaced by the same cause. For the lat 
ter we used to swear by ENO’S FRUIT SALT, whic 
is simply invaluable.” —Aee “ Coral Lands,” Vol. 1. 


AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised country, Examine each Bottle, and see the Capso 
is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations, Sold y 
sll Chemists. Directions in Siztcen Languages How tg Peexent Disease 


Prepared only at Eno's Fruit Sat WefRS, Hatcltm, London SB., by J.C. ENO'S Pate 
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ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair; it contains no lead or mineral ingredients, and can 
now be had in golden colour, for fair-haired children and persons, Size 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., equal 


"gg, ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


Is the purest and most fragrant preparation for the teeth. All 
dentists allow that neither washes nor paste are as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white as a pure 
and non-gritty tooth powder; such Rowlands’ Odonto has always 
proved itself. 


ROWLANDS' KALYDOR 


Ts a cooling, healing, and refreshing wash for the face and arms, 
and is perfectly free from any mineral or metallic admixtures; it 
oa freckles, tan, redness, pimples, and produces a beautifal 
and delicate complerion, Sizes, 4s, 6d, and 8s, ; sold also in half. 
sized bottles at 2s. 


ROWLANDS’ EUKONIA 


Is a beautifully pure, delicate, and fragrant toilet powder. Fach box has inside the lid a certificate of 
purity from Dr, wood, Ph.D., F.C.8., &c. Sold in three tints, white, rose, and cream, 2s, 6d. per box. 


Ask any Chemist or Hairdresser for Rowianps’ Articles, of 20, Hatton 
GarpDEN, Lonpoy. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORO DYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, 


CHLORODYNE ©" Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea. and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that be had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Man:lla to the effect that Cnolera had been raging fearfully, and that the only remedy 
of any service was CuLonovyn8, —See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical staff, Caloutta.—“ Two doses completely cured me of Diarrhea.” 

From Dr J. Boulton & Co., Horncastle.‘ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our 
practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and 
irritation, in whatever organ and from whatever cause, It induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not 
obtainable by anv other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other ives, that 
it leaves no unpleasant after-effects.” 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne ; that the story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, 
which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1964. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. each. 
None is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE™” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelmning medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gazar Rossetti Srazet, Biroomssury, Lowpow, 


is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, 
&ec. 
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